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CHAPTER I 
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Fe UCIUS walked resolutely up to the door which led 
vd to the attic and, even though the knob was 
almost directly on a line with his chin, put out 
a hand, enjoyed the cool smoothness of the glass for 
an instant, gripped it firmly, turned enough to hear 
the catch give, and passed through and up on to the 
first step of the stairs. 
Once inside and the door definitely shut behind him, 
“he raised his shoulders and grimaced; he was a little 
breathless, for the attic was still something of an ad- 
venture. The shrug was an admission to himself that 
almost anything might happen to him up there, and that 
he regarded himself as just a bit hardier than the 
average six-year-old for starting out alone. 
The world of the attic was not simply a glorified 
world of below-stairs. The basement had its character, 
the downstairs was itself, upstairs looked like nothing 
else; but the difference between the second floor and 
the attic was far greater than the difference between any 
two other floors of the Deerings’ old house. The three 
bottom floors belonged to servants, to the family, to 
strangers even; but the attic belonged to no one. It 
possessed relics of every person who had inhabited 
the place, and its composite personality was bewildering 
even to the boy who lived in the house, with his mother, 
a young uncle and two servants. To begin with, it 
smelled different; good, yes, but different and strange. 
Two steps up the stairs turned sharply to the left 
and at the angle there was an oval window which 
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looked out upon the world. The boy paused, sat down 
on one of the narrow treads and gazed pensively 
through the glass at the earth in new perspective. The 
difference of only four feet had altered everything. 
Tips of the roofs of houses invisible from the second 
story windows showed up quite plainly at this new 
height; and rocks and little indentations of the sandy 
street at the side of the house lost some of their 
identity from here. The boy manufactured a philos- 
ophy which turned on distances as its foundation stone. 

He climbed on and achieved the top, his heart pound- 
ing from the steep and hurried ascent. 

The sharp irregular corners were shrouded in shade 
and mystery, with here and there the terrain obstructed 
by piles of discarded magazines, old trunks, abandoned 
and broken pieces of furniture. How still everything _ 
was; and in his own way Lucius gave thanks for the 
sound of the sewing-machine, whose dull optimistic 
whirring came up through the ceiling and forced this 
vast, unpartitioned region to take into account the 
lower world. He could hear his mother singing, 
faintly; the faster she pedaled the more sweetly and. 
more earnestly did she sing. The canary, Peeky, had 
done just the same way, he remembered. 

Scantlings supported the roof and there seemed to 
be a perfect maze of black wires. He had been told 
to avoid these as “alive.” The silence oppressed him 
and he moved quietly and slowly about, balancing on 
the exposed rafters, peering long into the dark cor- 
ners, stooping often to examine anything unfamiliar 
that met his straining gaze. Dust lay over everything 
and rose languidly at his passing. By one of the narrow 
windows which looked out over the wide lawn, still 
green this late October, he sat down and looked at 
several magazines that contained colored pictures of 
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OF 
the Hawaiian Islands; which he forthwith conceived 
of as a place of dark nudity and towering volcanoes. 

Lucius pulled up and looked out through the win- 
dow. The world from this dizzy height presented a 
new and inviting aspect. It was a pleasant sort of sen- 
sation that the view gave him, for he felt superior, he 
felt wiser, stronger, more useful. While he stood star- 
ing out over the delicious yard and lawn, with its care- 
fully laid-out and tended flower-beds and borders, his 
roving hand fell upon something soft lying inside the 
unceiled sill. He moved his fingers speculatively as he 
peered down into semi-obscurity. A gentle dust arose, 
redolent with the scent of feathers. He leaned closer, 
turning his head so that both eyes could be brought into 
focus upon the unknown object. 

Suddenly he straightened up; all joy was gone from 
his face, all the brightness from his eyes. 

“Oh, it’s Peeky!”’ he moaned in a quavering voice; 
and reaching his small fist down into the fissure he 
brought out the body of a canary. Nota feather was 
disarranged and in the dull light they still shone with 

their clear lemon color. Only the head was bent upon 
the breast in an unwonted position of meekness, and 
the transparent claws were closed in upon each other. 

The aspect of the whole day changed with a sud- 
denness which did not surprise the child. 

Peeky, his own and his mother’s pet, who had sung 
so blithely with the machine, had one day escaped 
through a cage door left carelessly open and, it was 
presumed, had attained the outer air. Lucius and his 
mother, Smanthy and Abe, had gone all about the 
neighborhood, looking into the trees, calling: “Peeky? 
Peeky?”” Even now he could remember a plaintive 
inflection in his mother’s voice connected in his mind 
with other less trivial sorrows of her later life. And, 
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too, he could recall the bound of hope his heart gave 
when he fancied he had caught sight of the yellow 
feathers high in one of the great sycamores of the 
yard. It had proved to be only a dying leaf, and the 
disappointment was stinging. 

At night he thought of Peeky, alone and lost, pressed 
tremblingly against the trunk of a tree, not daring to 
sleep, trying to remain quiet so as to avoid the voracious 
eyes of owls. And then at times during the day he 
tried to think of Peeky as having gained, by some 
phenomenally powerful and straight flight over ocean 
and land, his former home, the Canary Islands; and 
thus, come at last into a fuller life where, however, he 
would never quite forget young Lucius Deering and 
his mother. And now, here was the end of all the 
pleasant speculation; the doubts as to the bird’s death 
were cleared away. In the fierce heat of the past sum- 
mer the body had dried until now it felt no heavier in 
his hand than a tuft of feathers; he weighed it uncon- 
sciously. Where, he wondered sincerely and earnestly, 
had the bright eyes gone? What had become of the 
songs he used to sing so loudly? And a thousand inci- 
dents of the bird’s existence came back to him; tricks. 
he had of hopping about the cage; coquetry he evi- 
denced before taking his bath; how he would splash 
about in the small white bowl that was known exclu- 
sively as Peeky’s, and unprofaned by other employ. 

All the pathos of Peeky’s last hours gathered from 
the unexplored deeps of life and smote him full face. 
Men didn’t cry, he gulpingly remembered; but it was 
so terrible to think of Peeky flying desperately and 
hopelessly about from one attic window to the other, 
yearning for the bright day outside, looking no doubt 
at him and his mother searching and calling in the 
garden below. How he must have tried to make them 
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see! He must have been too frightened to sing in that 
shadowy, cobweb-infested place; must have known 
from the very first how it would all end. And even 
now the boy could hear the flutter of the fragile wings 
against the glass. 

It was awful; he could stand it no longer. And 
grasping Peeky’s body tightly in his brown fist, he hur- 
ried across the width of the attic, hopping, jumping, 
balancing, gained the head of the stairs at last, sped 
down them and burst out into the sane light and air 
of upstairs. 

He reached his mother’s room all in one movement 
and fell across her goods-covered lap, hiding his face in 
the voluminous coolness of the lace-trimmed, blue 
housegown that she wore. The machine had stopped 
suddenly and the woman’s long white arms were al- 
ready about her son’s taut body. Out to one side she 
could see a brown hand the fingers of which were be- 
ginning to open and disclose the secret within. 

The quick anguish that had arisen and engulfed 
Lucius in the attic was subsiding now; the soundless 
waves of emotion were retreating to leave him safe 
against the incomparable person. He wondered if he 
could trust himself to speak. His mother having, 
through the medium of her vast intuition, divined the 
whole story from a mere glimpse of the yellow feath- 
ers, patted his back soothingly. This was good but it 
did not strengthen his self-control; he must keep his 
face hidden a moment longer. The muffled voice came 
at last, surprisingly steady: 

“It’s Peeky, Mony, I found him in the attic.” Here 
he raised a red and congested face and looked with 
passionate interest at the bird. There was much com- 
fort for him in his mother’s attitude of reverence, the 
very curve of her hand that now held the dead bird. 
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“Isn’t it fine we found him, darling, now we can 
have a decent burial; and besides, the real Peeky we 
knew and listened to is in bird paradise, this is only 
the part he could not take away. The songs, his bright 
eyes and the pertness he still has.” The boy seized 
upon the idea and his grief was diverted into a chan- 
nel and so flowed almost away. 

The blouse would have to wait until some other 
time, the woman thought. Together they wrapped the 
bird in a soft silk rag, put him carefully into a match- 
box and buried him with ap Opt ceremonies behind 
the house. 

Mrs. Deering left her boy in the garden and, going 
back into the house, sat down at the writing-desk in 
her bedroom. The silk ruffled train of the empire 
housegown swept grandly across the floor, and when 
she sat down almost completely hid the slender chair 
which was kept at the desk. Her light brown hair, 
parted in the middle and waved down the sides of her 
sensitive face, was caught in a long loose knot at the 
back of her head. The woman’s eyes were sad as she 
leaned idly forward, her fingers searching in the square 
pigeonholes. Directly they brought out a book bound 
in black leather; on the outside was stamped in gold 
in a bold flowing hand: “Memories.” More than half 
of the pages were blank but the fore part of the journal 
was well filled with writing in a neat, facile hand. 

The woman turned to a page marked October, 1898; 
and at the top of this she read: 


“October’s child is full of woe, 
And life’s vicissitudes must know... .” 


Under “15th” was written: “The baby’s birthday.” 
Farther down the page in the left margin she slowly 
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printed : “Wednesday, the 2oth.”” Then she wrote, the 
while her face growing more and more serious, the 
ae eyes darkening as they bent over the familiar 
ook. 

“My little boy, my little boy; how it hurts me to see 
him begin so young to suffer. And he tries to be so 
manly about it all; tries to hide it from me, from me! 
How can I teach him to feel things less acutely; what 
can I do to ward away the blows that will bruise him 
to the bone of his being? 

“Awhile ago when we were burying Peeky and he 
was singing ‘Go to sleep, little baby,’ because, he said, 
Peeky was a baby after all, and because he was asleep, 
I almost wept to hear his sweet piping voice and to see 
his full under lip quivering. But, of course, I could 
not cry for he knows no weakness in me and I did 
keep the tears back; but how they burn! I taught him 
that song, I have taught him everything he knows and 
at times I am terribly afraid. I often think I should 
gently scoff at his sensitiveness but I know where he 
gets his nature; and if once he felt that I did not 
understand, did not sympathize, such a knowledge 
would only force him back upon himself. The things 
that he comes to me with all during the day would fall 
back within the margin of his own small fountain and 
I am fearful of stagnation. And, moreover, I know 
that I could not change him even if I cared to. If only 
Bob were here to help me with him. I think it is so 
hard for a mother to be entirely adequate to a son.” 

Here the woman laid down her pen and began to 
look back through the book. There were tears in her 
eyes and on her smooth cheeks when she had read 
over again for the hundredth time those ghastly, dis- 
connected pages she had written during her husband’s 
illness and death. They were dated 1893. 
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A wan smile lighted her face; she had read: “The 
baby called me Mony to-day. It must be that he heard 
his father call me ‘my own,’ and that he could not say 
these words. It is sweet, of course, but people will 
think I have taught it to him. I shall let him do as 
he likes about it.” 

He had gone on calling her Mony and probably al- 
ways would; and she had not had the heart to try to 
stop him. 

Through the window the woman could see Lucius 
lying flat upon his back on the lawn. Pup lay peace- 
fully by, his soft, lithe body stretched sensuously in 
the warm, late autumn sunshine. 

“Lucius! Lucius!’ Smanthy was calling loudly from 
the kitchen porch, “tea-cakes.” Having launched that 
magic word, Smanthy shut the back door with a bang. 
The boy sat up. 

Pup roused with him and together they climbed on 
to the broad, tall-columned verandah. The porch chairs — 
were turned thriftily back against the brick of the walls 
and, due to the continuance of the warm weather, the 
balustrade was still decorated with a number of pots 
of ferns. The boy and the dog both went in by the 
front door. 

“Don’t eat too many, honey, they’ll take your appe- 
tite for supper.” 

The woman above stairs had caught the rich con- 
tralto announcement relative to cakes and had heard 
her son enter the house. The justice of such reason- 
ing escaped the boy. Why was it wrong to eat one 
thing that you wanted, when such might prevent your 
eating something that was not nearly so desirable? 
Wasn’t it all food? But, with his chin lifted in the di- 
rection of the stair well, he murmured something prac- 
tically inarticulate but which his mother construed to 
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be a tacit admission of the worth of her admonition. 
The boy shut the door that led into the back passage- 
way with a little more noise than was his custom; and 
the difference was not lost for the woman on the upper 
floor. She smiled knowingly, her lids half closed, and 
continued to jot down sentences in her journal. 

Lucius sidled into the kitchen, Pup close at his heels. 
There it required only a second to locate a large stone 
. crock on one corner of the table above whose rim pro- 
jected the thin edges and round, flat surfaces of tan- 
colored cookies. 

“Dere!” Smanthy said shortly; in her tone there 
was contempt expressed for any mortal so eager of tea- 
cakes as was Lucius; and this was mingled with a cer- 
tain pride that he always had to be driven forcibly from 
the jar. The dog, his tail respectfully drooped, was 
careful to keep his young master between himself and 
the woman, for one of Pup’s peccadillos had perma- 
nently removed him from Smanthy’s graces. The boy, 
without saying a word, advanced to the jar and fell to; 
he filled his mouth and both pockets of his trousers. 
The dog, half cowering under the table, raised implor- 
ing eyes and was rewarded from time to time with a 
half or a third. These he consumed without removing 
his glance from the boy’s face; for well did he know 
the power of his liquid glance and any deviation of it 
would prolong the period of waiting until Lucius could 
stand no more Pup’s pathetically humorous expression. 

The boy moved waveringly out of the warm, moist 
kitchen, which was already filled with the odors inci- 
dent to the preparation of supper. 

_ “Thank you, Smanthy,” he said in a satiate tone, not 
waiting to hear her rejoinder which was scarcely more 
than an indulgent grunt. 

In the dark, lower rear hall the boy bethought him 
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of the plunder-room and he climbed the stairs medi- 
tatively, after putting the uncomplaining dog out by 
the front door. 

The plunder-room was on the second floor and more 
nearly like the attic than any other room of the house. 
Here the family trunks were kept; and in two great 
cedar-lined closets the winter’s woolen clothes were 
hung every April to be removed again the following 
October. There were also two deep chests in which 
the soft quilts were folded down amid piles of camphor- 
smelling blankets. 

This room was possessed of the additional charm 
of an unfinished floor. The pine planks extended but 
unevenly up to the outer wall, and into this gaping 
chasm all manner of things had fallen, strayed, been ~ 
pushed. There was, to his accurate recollection, a bot- 
tle of glue, a roll of blue tissue paper, a ball of “extra- 
fine” twine, a woolen glove, two pencils, a top, a knife, 
piles of shavings which were a constant menace because 
it was believed that there were rats in the house just 
waiting to pounce upon any box of matches left open, 
from which they would seize matches and scurry forth- 
with between the walls and choose just this spot to 
gnaw the sulphur head, which was dangerous when 
unstruck but agreeably acid and harmless in the 
charred state. 

Lucius paused for a few minutes in the plunder- 
room to listen through the open window to the sounds 
of the stable-yard preparing for the night. He could 
hear Abe speaking in certain terms to Old Billy and 
the Black, to the cows and the calf. He listened inter- 
estedly to the gentle roar of the milk streaming into the 
empty pail. As the bucket filled the change in the 
musical note fascinated him. He envied Abe his ability 
as a milker; it looked so simple. But once he had 
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_ tried it and Jersey had swished a sharp and soiled tail 


into his eyes and forthwith had put her filthy hoof into 
the bucket. He had withdrawn cresttfallen. 

Out in the chicken-yard he could hear the fowls fly- 
ing up in the hen-house; and he could detect the flutter 
of wings of those atavistic birds who scorned the shel- 
ter and chose to roost in the trees of the lot. He could 
hear too, above the generally optimistic murmur of the 
premises, a long-drawn and querulous clucking and in 
answer the shrill peeping of young chickens. He knew 
exactly what had happened. The blue hen had flown 
up on a low roost, leaving her brood to shuffle for 
themselves on the ground. If clucking would ease 
them she was willing to be even prodigal with that; 
but since they had only pin-feathers how could she 
expect them to fly up to her, he questioned half angrily 
to himself. There was only one thing to do and with 
an audible grunt of disgust at the ways of hens he left 
his station at the back window and went out into the 

ard. 
i The blue hen ducked her head at his approach and 
with but a half-hearted complaining squawk allowed 
herself to be pigeon-holed in one of the nests of the 
lower tier. The little chickens ran to him and he put 
them in with their mother. As he left the chicken- 
house in the rapidly gathering dusk he looked back and 
saw the blue hen’s funny head peering at him around 
the corner of the nest partition. He wondered if she 
would stay. When he was half away across the yard, 
under the gloom of the trees that grew thickly there, a 
soundless rush of air fanned his cheek as a screech-owl 
swung low in its noiseless flight and perched motion- 
less upon the high board fence. It contemplated him 
with round, unblinking eyes until he had closed behind 
him the gate that led into the main yard. He hurried 
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along the brick walk in the direction of the broad band 
of yellow light which streamed from the open kitchen 
door. | 

Over his left shoulder he could see the tip of a great 
moon just rising from behind the low hills that lay to 
the east; and from the valleys of these same hills, where 
there were little lonely houses inhabited by strange and 
reticent persons, there arose a resonant, staccato bark- 
ing which, under the spell of distance, trailed musically 
off into silver wails. A nameless, frightful premonition 
seized him at this melancholy sound and quickening his 
pace he dashed breathless into the glowing kitchen there 
to expand for a moment in the warm radius of Sman- 
thy’s genial nature. 

Abe’s work for the day was done and he sat cheer- 
fully in one corner, from time to time rubbing the top 
of his woolly head with the back of his capable, hard 
hand. There was much talk passing between the two 
in which Brother This and Sister That seemed to figure 
prominently. Lucius glanced carefully at the dishes in 
course of preparation; supper was imminent and prom- 
ising. He stood about for a moment and even sat 
meditatively on Abe’s broad knee. He heard his Uncle 
Lanny dash up to the stableyard gate on Paint, a mean 
pony; heard him singing in a free, untrained tenor; 
heard him swing the saddle against the buggy-house 
wall as he groped for the hook; heard him slap the 
pony’s side affectionately as he sent him in to the corn. 
The child grew uneasy and left the room before the 
young man appeared, noisily good-humored. 

Night had definitely settled down upon the world, 
upon the house, upon the boy. Smanthy was ringing 
the bell for supper. Lucius could hear his mother mov- 
ing along the upper hall towards the head of the stairs. 
She was singing half to herself; the boy knew she was 
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happy, knew just the expression of her lips and brows 
when she sang thus; it was a rare and delectable mood 
with her. 

The boy, waiting at the foot of the steps, anxiously 
watched his mother descending the wide and curving 
stairs with a grace that was peculiarly her own. He 
heard the gentle swish of her dress as it trailed along 
the carpet runner behind her, and the slight added sound 
of the heavy faced hem as it settled upon the central 
landing. The woman paused for a moment at the 
“ornamental” window, the top of which was a geo- 
metric mass of small and vari-colored panes of glass; 
she leaned against the sill, her arm stretched up along 
the facing, her cheek pressed into the inner curve of 
the thin-skinned, blue-veined elbow. The warin light 
of the open fire in the library flickering across the 
shadowy space of that room and the hall, fell with a 
yellow softness upon half of her face and throat, and 
upon her burnished hair; while from the darkening 
window there came a cold grayness which seemed to 
envelop in colorless mistiness the other side of her face 
and body. She stood thus for a moment, one corner 
of her mouth curled quizzically upward, the bright 
side; the other was lost in the deepening shadow. With 
a sigh she straightened a real or fancied awryness of 
a curtain and passed on down the steps. Together 
they went into the dining-room. 

At Lucius’s place was a whole waffle and standing 
close by was a small glass pitcher almost full of melted 
butter. While Uncle Lanny was saying his perfunc- 
tory grace the boy kept one eye closed and the other 
on the creamy-looking coagulations which eddied per- 
ceptibly upon the surface of the liquid. He remem- 
bered that his mother had said they were there because 
the butter had not been worked enough. 
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“Margaret, what’s the boy been doing to-day?” 
Uncle Lanny asked in a patronizing tone. Something 
in his voice maddened the child. Why should Uncle 
Lanny make it so plain in his very question that he 
was sure that nothing the child could do would have 
his commendation? Why couldn’t he have addressed 
the question to him directly, instead of asking his 
mother? Couldn’t he answer questions intelligently? 

“I guess I’ve had a pretty full day,” Lucius answered, 
not giving his mother time to reply, and allowing the 
exciting influence of the memory of certain recent 
events to lead him into this compromising statement. 
Uncle Lanny threw back his head and laughed. He 
had a beautiful head, red lips and white teeth, but his 
laugh stung. 

“Don’t that beat you! How could you have a full 
day?” 

The mother, always conscious of the antagonism 
between these two, and feeling now the gathering tense- 
ness, thought to step in and smooth the difficulty. 

“Well, school all day, dear, and then this afternoon 
we found and buried poor Peeky.” She too, in her 
zeal, had been led into a fatal path; but the child 
looked in mute triumph, chin lifted, at his Uncle 
Lanny. Even that scoffing, careless young man could 
not fail of appreciating the magnitude of this adven- 
ture. 

“And who is, please, ‘Poor Peeky’?”’ he mimicked. 

“Why, the canary, honey, the one we thought had 
got away last spring; Lucius found him in the attic, 
by one of the windows, and we buried him in the back 
yard.” The woman picked up her fork and went on 
with her supper, thinking, hoping that the incident 
was closed. 

“Buried him in the back yard!’ Lanny burst out. 
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_ “Margaret, I don’t see how you can encourage the 
child in such maudlin sentimentality; do you want to 
ruin him? TI never heard of such a thing! Burying a 
bird that’s been dead and forgotten for months. Prob- 
ably sang over him, too, I guess,” he finished ac- 
cusingly. 

The child and the woman glanced quickly at each 
other. In that look there was the tacit understanding 
that the singing of the hymn need not be deliberately 
flung into the face of Uncle Lanny; but the woman 
reddened visibly and the child grew more sullen. 

“Lanny, Lanny,” she urged soothingly, “don’t get 
excited over nothing, dear; but you know Janie Means 
gave me Peeky and I was so attached to him, especially 
after she died; and he did sing sweetly.” 

“Yeah, sang sweetly,” the man scoffed, “used to 
wake me up every morning with his infernal twit- 
tering.” 

“Nobody else could get you up,” the boy put in. 

“Oh, shut up, Lucius, I wasn’t talking to you, any- 
how. Ring for some more biscuit, Margaret,” he 
added ill-humoredly as though the mother’s part in the 
discussion had somehow kept her from performing her 
full duty as mistress of the house and dining-board. 
The woman silently rang the bell and Smanthy appeared 
with a steaming plate of bread. All was serene at 
the table, it being an unalterable rule of Gray and 
Deering deportment that there were never any scenes 
before servants. The supper was finished with scarcely 
another word. Lanny rose first. 

“Going out to-night, Lanny?” the woman asked. 

“Don’t know,” came the short answer in whose tone 
was the upspoken question, “And what if I am?” In 
these, his harsher moods, the child hated his uncle with 
a burning hatred and often thought of killing him in 
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a surreptitious fashion; of rising in the dead of night 
to plunge a knife into his broad and muscled breast; 
considered even putting poison into his coffee cup some 
morning. He refrained, not because he believed that 
the sin would ride heavily upon him, but because he 
felt that his mother feared that her brother was as yet 
unredeemed. And the child reasoned that every mortal 
should be given a fair trial in the work of the salvation 
of his own life. Twenty, he argued with himself, 
although very old, still allowed a man some green years 
in which to cultivate his soul. If Lanny was, at thirty, 
still as mean and despisable as he was now, Lucius felt 
convinced, in all earnestness, that he could make way 
with him; for, to the child it seemed almost indecent 
that any one should care to live beyond that great age. 

The child said nothing, watching his mother’s face. 
He knew that she was listening intently to the sounds 
upon the floor above her head. When the shoes fell 
in quick succession upon the rug, when the bed groaned 
under the young man’s weight, she breathed a relieved 
sigh. These phenomena meant that Lanny was home 
for the evening and that she could get early to sleep. 
Mony turned to her son, all anxiety gone from her 
face, all trouble from her low voice. 

“Want something more, Lucius?” The boy moved 
his shining head in slow and exaggerated negation, the 
while engaged in absorbing the last vestiges of flavor 
from a chicken bone which he pushed about in his 
mouth, now against the elasticity of his cheeks, now 
into the space between his lips and gums. His expres- 
sion was beatific and unconcerned. 

The boy sat idly back in his chair, physically com- 
fortable, emotionally calmed, mentally quiescent. He 
listened to Smanthy’s loose house-shoes shuffling along 
the cool linoleum of the passage. To-morrow was 
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Saturday and his mother had to go over with her the 
needs for the coming week. Smanthy stood swaying, 
benignly condescending to her young, indulgent and 
beautiful mistress. Her hands were hidden beneath 
her white apron and at intervals she gave the stuff 
a good-humored flirt. It was found that the larder 
was in need of an almost complete replenishing; the 
staples were mentioned in one tone and the fancy 
groceries came in last. The man from whom the win- 
ter’s supply of wood had been ordered had not yet 
shown up; did the Missus want her to have Abe ’tend 
to it? Should the chimneys be swept this week or the 
next? Did Mrs. Deering want Aunt Marthy for clean- 
ing Monday or Tuesday, and when she came should’ 
she start to work in the hall or in the parlor? 

These problems had to be definitely decided, they 
being prime factors in the successful conduct of the 
house. In certain weathers it had been found advisable 
to begin the house-cleaning in the parlor and in others 
the hall was far preferable. 

The child watched his mother as she sat, half squared 
about toward Smanthy, her face and de laine dress 
shining almost sharply white against the dark corner 
of the room and the high somber wainscoting. A 
deeply rolled fichu was caught low on her breast with 
a heavy pin of twisted, yellow gold set with a single 
square ruby; and long earrings of the same design 
showed beneath the waves of her hair. The slender 
fingers of her right hand drummed upon the cloth and 
the point of one white shoe, just appearing beneath the 
voluminous ruffles of her dress, described a slow and 
swishy arc upon the shadowy rug. 

“You won’t forget to feed Pup, Smanthy.” The 
remark, a useless one, was half command, half ques- 
tion, but it served to bring the interview to a close. 
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“Done fed ’im,” Smanthy sighed rather wearily as 
she advanced in a businesslike way to begin clearing 
the table. Lucius, realizing that the colloquy was at 
an end, rose with extra motions, leaned heavily upon 
one edge of the table, rapidly flipped three large and 
inviting crumbs from the surface of the cloth and 
dashed away just out of reach of Smanthy’s fierce 
yscath: 

“Night, Smanthy,” he said, eyeing her mischiev- 
ously; and opening the door to the back passage he 
called again: 

“Night, Abe.” 

“Night, Mister Loocius,” the answer, in rich chesty 
tones, and delivered with real love and mock respect, 
went ringing through the house. 

The woman and the child, walking hand and hand, 
moved out of the dining-room, across the library into 
the hall and into the parlor. The spacious room, whose 
special character was stamped upon each article of its 
furniture, was the finest in the house. The mantel- 
piece bore upon it a long runner of Battenburg lace 
and was decorated with a gilt clock under a glass dome, 
a pair of Limoges flowered flare vases and an Adams 
mirror. The curtains of the long windows were red 
de laine over crisp dotted swiss and the carved rose- 
wood chairs and sofas were upholstered in red satin 
damask. The carpet, which extended up to the base- 
board, was ruby colored. A graceful, rosewood piano, 
brought in a wagon from Savannah in the early 40’s, 
balanced the broad fireplace at the other side of the 
room. There were three family portraits in rather 
heavy gold frames. 

With only a careless look about the room to see that 
everything was in its accustomed place, the woman 
went to the piano, opened it, sat down and began 
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to play. Lucius, sitting on the edge of one of the 
great sofas, the tips of his shoes just brushing the 
carpet, was half hidden in the shadow; but his big 
eyes shone roundly toward his mother, her figure be- 
tween him and the broad shaft of light from the hall- 
way that fell into the parlor and glowed along the 
crimson rug. Ever since he could remember, this 
same ceremony had been performed after supper; only 
really big parties and sickness had interfered with it. 

After playing a few moments the woman began to 
sing; her voice, warm and sweet, moving with sure 
and sound musicianship through the cadences of the 
songs that they both loved, thrilled the child and moved 
him strangely. There were several songs of the tradi- 
tion: Old Folks at Home, Darling Nellie Gray, Massa’s 
in de Col Col’ Ground, Where the Mocking Bird Sang 
Sweetly—that one, Grandma’s favorite. 

Lastly, there were the French songs that made his 
eyes burn and his throat hurt although he but vaguely 
understood the meaning of the verses. There was one, 
a desperate wail, so it seemed to him, that he liked best 
of all but which pained him terribly. It was: 


Sur le Bord de la Seine 


“Sur le bord de la Seine, 
Me suis lavé les pieds; 
D’une feuille de chéne, 
Me les suis essuyés. 

Que ne m’a-t-on donné 
Celui que j’ai tant aimé?” 


“Why have I not been given 
Him that I loved alway.” 


Lucius looked intently at his mother. The irrelevant 
refrain of the song, the last two lines, he understood, 
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for she had translated them for him once. But why 
did Mony sing this one just as if it were her own; 
why did she seem so very serious over it; had she not 
had his father to love? Did she not have him now? 
Weren’t things moving along fairly smoothly in the 
family? 

There was much about his mother that he did not 
understand. He could only hope that some day he 
would. 

This night she sang for a long time; and only the 
distant closing of doors stole in upon these two as 
they sat, each thinking of the other. When the woman 
finally seemed to be done, when she apparently breathed 
more freely, the boy came sidling toward her, struck 
two notes experimentally, high in the treble, stood on 
one foot. 

“Sing ‘Fox,’ Mony’”; and the mother sang. It was 
a song of headlong action and abiding charm; the story 
of a fox who on a moonlight night, caught a black 
duck that belonged to old Mother Wiggle Waggle who 
had a son who had a horn which he knew how to blow 
both “loud and shrill.”” The boy always felt some com- 
punctions over the duck’s death; but the composer, who 
had foreseen just such squeamishness, managed to keep 
the listener’s attention fixed upon the adventures of the 
fox and his escape from Johnny Wiggle Waggle. 
And so, after all, it was not such a terrible thing 
that the duck had to die. 

When the song was done the boy’s big eyes attested 
to the interest with which he had followed the yarn, 
to the realness of the experiences related therein. He 
had the look of a child who has returned from a circus 
where he has seen strange and awful sights. Mrs. 
Deering started to put down the top of the piano. 

“Let me put down,” the boy urged eagerly; and 
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wood gave Lucius an important feeling; allowed him 
to think that somehow he had had an active share in 
the music. 

The woman went to the front door, opened it and 
stepped for a moment into the cool gloom of the great 
verandah. She stretched her arms above her head and 
looked long at the stars. 

“There’s a perceptible change in the nights,” she said 
as she caught the softness of her dress closer about 
her white throat. “I heard plover last night, going 
south.” The boy brightened at this, for the migration 
of birds was one of the mysteries of nature about which 
he never tired of thinking; but as yet he had no theory. 

At the far end of the hall upstairs they could see 
the light shining beneath Uncle Lanny’s closed door. 
Mony turned down her son’s bed, opened the proper 
window, and called over her shoulder as she went into 
her own room: 

“T’ll come in directly and tuck you in, Lucius.” The 
boy wondered if the man in the adjoining room had 
heard. Uncle Lanny had little patience with tuck- 
ings-in and good-nights, and said so in plain and 
highly forceful language. 

The boy began slowly to undress. He pulled off each 
black stocking slowly and meditatively, the while en- 
joying the delicious sensation along his legs. The 
carpet felt good to his bare foot and he walked about 
on it for a few moments just for the joy it gave him. 
When he was in his pajamas he went to the mirror and 
looked in. He was climbing up, he told himself, for 
he remembered when he could see just the top of his 
head ; but now the first button on the coat showed in the 
glass. He went to the open window through which 
the cool night air was floating and laid his cheek 
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against the screening; it smelled of dust in a coppery 
way. Outside a faint wind was moving in the tops 
of the sycamores, making their leaves to rustle with 
a cool autumnal sound. Blocks away he could hear 
an engine shunting cars about in the railroad yards 
and the noise of the wheels and the hissing steam and 
the banging of the couplings seemed to come from a 
source very close at hand. it was not one of the hours 
of the night for the cocks to be crowing and the little 
town was fast wrapped in sleep. 

He got into the middle of his wide bed and covered 
up to the chin. For a time he amused himself by push- 
ing his finger up against the counterpane at different 
places solely for the inner satisfaction of seeing the 
white harmony destroyed, to crumple momentarily into 
shadow and then sink anew into a smooth surface. 

Next he examined the figures on the wallpaper; 
put them into groups of four, then six; made squarish 
figures out of them and then circles. There was such 
vast variety here that he could have kept this up almost 
indefinitely; only, once when he had had a fever and 
lain long in his room, the difficulties of pairing off the 
figures had come, in his mind, to be associated with the 
desire to get well, seemed somehow dependent upon it. 
And he remembered the fierce pain in his head that the 
worry had caused him. 

Uncle Lanny was stirring in his room; had risen and 
was stepping about with a solid, meaty tread. There 
was one coil of the boy’s bed spring which always 
vibrated when Uncle Lanny walked about thus and 
now it began to sing, a thin, metallic whining. The 
young man cleared his throat noisily, flung his maga- 
zines upon a table, threw two of his windows to the 


top of the casement, switched out the light and piled — 


into bed. 
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Mony came in at last, her hair in papers and her face 
covered with cold cream. The grease meant. that her 
kiss would be a light one and that she would hug 
him against her breast and not against her throat and 
cheek as was her wont. 

“Not too much wind?” she asked softly, for she 
noticed that the yellow bar of light had vanished from 
beneath her brother’s door. 

“No’m,”’ was the answer as he sat up in bed ex- 
pectantly. 

“Good-night, darling.” 

“Night, Mony,” and the door closed behind her. 
In a moment even her light was snapped out and the 
house was given over to silent, active darkness. 

Lucius lay in bed, wide-eyed, awaiting the succession 
of infinitesimal phenomena which presented themselves 
to his consciousness before he could go to sleep. Lone- 
liness smote him and he crept farther under the covers. 
If the wind blew from the east that would bring the 
first one. Ah, there it was! A gentle swishing, like 
the thin fingers of a dismembered hand drawn across 
the top of an empty cardboard box, came from close 
near his head. He knew well enough that it was only 
the untrained branches of the Virginia Creeper brush- 
ing against one of the columns of the house; but until 
he had heard it distinctly once, been sure of its identifi- 
cation, he could not settle down. He would wait now 
for the second one. It came directly. 

Far away in some distant, hidden corner the child 
could hear a high-pitched grating, crawling sound; 
- something moving along the skeleton of the house. It 
grew rapidly louder until it seemed to fairly throb in 
the boy’s ears. He could hear it easing along some 
invisible rafter, heard the little thud as it dropped a 
short distance, from which point the sound acquired a 
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different quality. Each foot of the progression of 
the thing the child knew by heart and when at last the 
notse ceased in the corner of the room by the lavatory 
he breathed anew. 

Then the third one came: a sharp, insistent rapping, 
sounding in the wall between his room and Mony’s. 
He knew what that was: the death-watch beetle; but 
since it tapped before midnight there was nothing to 
be feared from that source. It was only when they 
tapped soon after the witching hour that harm came 
upon the household. If Mony heard she never said so 
and the boy regarded it as a much too sacred sign to be 
spoken of irreverently. 

The fourth and last occurrence that kept him from 
sleep was not organically of the house but so closely 
connected with it and so vital a part of his conscious 
experience that it was of the most trenchant reality 
to him. It came along this night while he was still 
wondering about the third one. He broke out instantly 
into a cold sweat. 

A weird, wavering call sounded in the sycamores 
just at his window, to be repeated quickly on a lower 
key and the whole to end with a hollow, mocking laugh. 
He knew what this was all right, a screech owl. But 
each night he waited in frozen terror until it had gone, 
for Smanthy had told him that if it called three times 
that meant a death in the house within a “fo’tenight.” 
The intriguing vagueness of this term, whose meaning 
no one had as yet adequately explained to him, served 
but to enhance the element of dread attached to the 
whole matter and seemed but to give added weight to 
the woman’s words. 

It was the old who always died first he had observed, 
and since he supposed his mother to be the oldest per- 
son actually living in the house, the idea oppressed him 
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horribly. Of course he could not, as yet, associate 
with that radiant source of all beauty and sweetness, 
the thought of death. But there was portent and threat 
enough in the mere juxtaposition of the words. 

Now that all the sounds had been listened to atten- 
tively he had to force himself into a careful considera- 
tion of the varying degrees of the grayness of the 
shadows in the corners of the room. At times some 
of them seemed to move, to acquire definite form, to 
fall into a certain liquid motion. When he looked 
directly at them they had the good sense to remain 
quiescent; but in the instant that his glance was re- 
moved there was no dire act of which they were not 
capable. They could even spring along the wall, he 
had observed, to freeze as children did in the game 
of statue. 

At last he closed his eyes. There were the little 
points of vari-colored lights that burst out into the 
space behind his lowered lids, and the vague plasmic- 
looking bodies that swam always downward. Then, as 
sleep began to prowl about his bed, there came an inter- 
minable succession of faces, all people that he knew, 
big and little, old and young, who put their faces one 
behind the other in a long undulating procession, ex- 
actly placed so that he could see about half of each one. 

His mother’s face never appeared here. The essence 
of her countenance was different from the others, he 
thought later on in life, and could not so merge with 
the faces of mere people. AF sted 

Sleep, moving as a formless but benign influence 
around his bed, had smothered him before he realized 
that he was actually losing consciousness, and in one 
short instant it was day again and life was beginning 
anew. . 


CHAPTER II 


AFTERNOON 


‘he day following dawned gray and when Mony 


came in to wake him she let the shades run 
almost to the top of the windows. 

“We're in for a rainy spell, Lucius; mustn’t go out 
of the house much to-day. I think it’s going to be 
bad.” 

She was not mistaken. 

Towards noon the low clouds that had been scudding 
about all morning in the ominous sky began to pile 
up in the north, growing denser and bluer toward the 
far, unbroken horizon. The mocking birds and car- 
dinals, which during the late summer and early fall 
had kept up a desultory and half-hearted singing in 
the worn trees and hedges, grew suddenly quiet, and 
slipped sad-eyed through the scant and browning foli- 
age. Yellow-billed cuckoos, locally known as rain- 
crows, called hollowly their prediction of changing 
weather. All the air was stilled and took on an un- 
wonted clearness; voices blocks away were heard with 
startling precision. Leaves, splotched green and brown 
and yellow, hung motionless along the baring boughs. 

Ophelia, the weekly negro washer-woman, scowling 
blackly at the rolling clouds, was taking down the 
clothes and pressing them into the nearby hamper. 
Her mouth was full of wooden clothespins but this 
did not prevent her crooning a quavering tune, which 
rose and fell through intervals of world-old pain and 
sorrow, and to which there was no beginning and no 
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end. Smanthy, sweeping grandly out of the kitchen, 
glowered upwards and uttering a vastly impressive 
“Hooh!” of dreadful anticipation, disappeared into her 
room in the yard. Lucius heard her windows clatter- 
ing down in quick succession. 

Abe was moving unsteadily towards the house, the 
upper part of his body hidden by a towering armful 
of wood for the several boxes. His legs would not 
straighten under him and he staggered beneath the 
weight of the load. 

Lucius, standing in the very center of the wide lawn, 
waiting for the wind to strike, shouted to the hurrying 
negro: 

“Better hurry, Abe; blue norther’s a-coming.”’ 

“Don’ lettin’ yo’ ma be a-ketchin’ yo’ sayin’ ‘a- 
comin’,” was his grunted admonition as he climbed 
the kitchen steps and vanished inside.. The boy’s face 
grew thoughtful for an instant and then he began to 
run wildly about the lawn, stopping quickly to execute 
cartwheels; Pup at his heels barking his joyous appro- 
bation of everything Lucius did. 

Then, preceded by a moment of absolute and brassy 
calm, the wind struck, a mighty and chilling blast, bend- 
ing the great trees almost double beneath its force and 
catching up leaves and papers and swirling them about 
in fast profusion over the little town. There followed 
another moment of comparative calm in which Lucius 
could hear the first rush passing on among the roofs 
and trees and beneath it all was the steady undertone 
of the final onslaught as it bore swiftly down from 
under a great bellying cloud of black and gray. The 
force of the second shock was nearly as great as the 
first but from this there was no let-up; the wind blew 
steadily. Instantly the air grew cold and the boy fled 
for the house, closely pursued by the leaping dog who, 
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ears blowing, apparently was not impressed by this 
magnificent display of the elements. 

Inside, the boy ran at once to the kitchen to write 
his name and Pup’s on the already frosting windows. 
On those nearest the stove the moisture was already 
beginning to stream down. He wrote with a show 
of speed but with little accuracy, for he lived under 
the shadow of Smanthy’s imminent irruption into her 
domain. 

“Scat!” sounded warningly from the rear door and 
the boy and dog disappeared through the back passage 
and into the front of the house. Smanthy was left 
to contemplate chucklingly a round and irregular scrawl. 
She read: “Mr. Pup Deering.” 

“Wunner he ain’t wrote his mammy’s name,” was 
her laconic comment. 

Uncle Lanny did not come home for dinner, did 
not even phone. Lucius having heard something of 
past conversations, arguments, remonstrances and tears, 
pictured the young man as treading an endless maze of 
pool-halls, barber shops and saloons. Yes, saloons! 
For once, Uncle Lanny, in a moment of desperate 
bravado, had shoutingly boasted of having several times 
been in the Corner Saloon. That had been a dreadful 
moment and even Uncle Lanny had repented of his 
rashness when he saw his sister’s show of hopeless 
grief. 

Mony was silent during most of the meal and the 
child knew that above the roar of the wind and the 
rattling of blinds and the soughing of the boughs 
against the house she was listening for the sounds of 
a pony’s hoofs to come galloping swiftly up to the 
side gate. But the pony did not dash up; he was, in 
fact, tied to a tree in the rear of a two-story, nonde- 
script house in the poorer section of town, out by the 
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‘railroad tracks. There were no chickens in the back 
yard, there was no cow in the stable lot, there was a 
gate missing in the front fence. The crumpled green 
shades were almost always drawn down on a level with 
the sill. 

Even Lucius, young as he was, knew—although he 
never said so—that these were the premises referred 
to when people said with a mouth and an eye: “that 
house.” 

In spite of the absence from the table of the beautiful 
young flesh of Uncle Lanny, there was a certain gayety 
about any noon-day dinner where the lights had to be 
burned. It was curious to see the grayness from 
outside and the yellowness from inside shining on 
the silver. The meal acquired an extra and unaccus- 
tomed quality which amused the boy; although Smanthy 
seemed to find it something of a bore and his mother 
was too worriedly self-conscious to appreciate the 
altered régime. 

Although the dessert was one which tempted him 
keenly, Lucius left it untouched, hoping thus, by some 
obscure procedure, of whose workings he was ignorant, 
to punish the offending uncle. 

“Has Abe started the fire in my room?” Mony 
asked as Smanthy was clearing the table. 

“Yessum.” 

“And will you tell him to light those in the hall and 
in here before the house has a chance to get cold?” 
“Yessum.”’ 

“And, Smanthy, don’t let him forget to move the 
ferns into the conservatory; the paper says we’re in 
for a hard freeze.” 

“Done moved ’em, ma’am.” 

Mony left the dining-room and hurried along the hall 
and up the stairs, eager to find the cheering fire of 
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her bedroom. Now that the disappointment of Lanny’s 
failure to come home for dinner had passed, she could 
hope, until she actually was seated at the table, that 
he would be there for supper. In her heart she tried 
to make excuses for him; but found none adequate 
enough to voice. 

Lucius followed his mother at some distance, men- 
tally contemplating with assurance the time he was to 
spend in lying down. 

It had begun to rain and the pattering gusts, driven 
by the fierce wind, sounded sharply and persistently 
against the roof. There was a continuous throaty roar 
in the gutters and already the lawn was covered with 
a sheet of water. 

The world in the space of these few minutes had 
changed its summer face to winter. A flock of jack- 
daws, caught away from shelter by the blasts, beat 
up the wind with wildly jerking, dipping flight. Solid 
sheets of water poured down across the window panes 
which were frosting in the corners. 

Lucius saw his mother pass along the hall in her 
long blue silk combing-robe, her hair loose. She wore 
a housekeeper’s expression. Lucius knew she was 
making for the great cedar closet in the hall and that 
she was going to get out extra quilts and blankets. 
Directly she came back, her white arms holding high 
a deep roll of covers; the loose sleeves-of her gown 
had fallen almost to her shoulders. She spoke, her 
voice sounding muffled and toneless: 

“Come on, honey, I’m ready.” 

When Lucius came into his mother’s room she was 
already on the bed and propped high against two 
pillows; her brown hair was a bright frame behind her 
face and the blue of her eyes was the same as the color 
that she wore. Her bed was drawn close to the tall 
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window down whose panes streamed the cold rain. 
Outside all was confusion; here, lying peacefully by 
her side, how quiet, how restful. There came to the 
boy’s sensitive nose that faint emanation which hung 
about everything his mother touched, an evanescence 
in which there was always a suggestion of violets and 
lavender. This was the day when an unaffected, beauti- 
ful woman was content with simple odors; when berga- 
mot and lemon verbena and rose geranium were still 
found where ladies kept their clothes; when personali- 
ties went confidently abroad, not feeling the necessity 
of being bolstered into other people’s consciousnesses 
through the medium of pungent, complicated and exoti- 
cally named perfumes. 

The boy, lying at peace by his mother’s side, felt 
shielded from any harm which might arise and come 
his way from the outer world. Here was a being 
born during the lifetimes of Thackeray and Dickens 
and Hugo; who remembered the name of Lola Montez 
whispered with awe about her father’s fire; who owned 
in her own name a chest of drawers that still bore the 
marks of the Yankees’ hatchets; who had been com- 
plimented by two Presidents; who had been courted 
by a Polish prince in exile; who had had a river steamer 
named for her by an old admirer of her mother’s; 
who had never done wrong; who knew everything; 
who understood everything; who had survived the 
never-referred-to grief of his father’s death. She was, 
in short, a gentle and lovely colossus; but one frankly 
afraid of loneliness and with a weakness for silks and 
little bottles. 

Mony began to read, from an old and well-worn 
volume, tales of princesses and ogres, of gold and silver 
and witches; and her clear voice moving in cadences 
though the magic words fell into Lucius’ heart like 
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drops of purest beauty. As she read there spread 
over her sensitive features swift floods of joy and 
happiness; or her fine, straight brow would gather into_ 
a frown of resentment at the action of some wicked 
character. She never laughed or even smiled as the 
boy, in excitement, climbed higher in the bed, his eyes 
round with apprehension, his lips parted. 

Sometimes the wind beat in such violent gusts against 
the house and tore in such savage fury across the tree- 
tops, that a word of the story would be momentarily 
lost. But Mony, with that sure psychic insight which 
was hers, always knew just which words the child had 
not heard; and with no loss of interest in her tone, 
with none of the irritating weariness which careless 
readers manifest, would read again the obscure passage. 
During moments of the greatest tenseness in the stories 
the boy always put his hand inside his mother’s curved 
elbow; and Mony could hear his long lashes brushing 
against the silk of her sleeves as he blinked his eyes 
in excited satisfaction. 

At last the clear voice reading on and on would be 
lulled into drowsiness and sometimes falter only to be 
startled into its customary train by Lucius’: ‘Don’t 
stop, Mony!” 

But sooner or later stop she must and in this way 
they passed into the second stage of lying down. 

“All right, Lucius,” the mother would say, turning 
her face down almost into the pillow, at the same time 
running her spreading fingers up and under and through 
the loose hair. And the boy, leaning close above 
re familiar head, would begin the search for gray 

air. 

Lucius’ mother came of a family where, it was said, 
the women turned early and the men late. The white 
strands that appeared at wide intervals in his mother’s 
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head were, in the boy’s mind, somehow connected with 
Byron and the Prisoner of Chillon, which Uncle Lanny 
had once recited with a fine show of oratory at his 
high school commencement. And so, of course, they 
came to be connected with Uncle Lanny himself which, 
after all, was about as accurate a connection as could 
be established. 

There was a highly developed code as to just what 
constituted commercial grayness in a hair; for, natu- 
rally, Mony rewarded the boy’s search, at the rate of 
five cents a dozen; and afternoons when the need of 
nickels pressed particularly on Lucius it was indeed 
hard to be honest. His honesty sufficed, for no reckon- 
ing up was made to the woman and she did not care 
to see them after he had pulled them out. If a hair was 
only one-third gray it was not to be pulled under any 
circumstances; if the far half was gray it was to 
remain; but if it was all gray, or if the half lying 
next the scalp was white, it was to be jerked viciously 
out. Mony dozed while this was going on and when 
she awoke sleepily inquired the number. This query 
was only to encourage the boy, for Lucius had found 
Mony notably lax in her accounts and would have been 
quite bald had the money which she gave him repre- 
sented nothing but gray hairs. 

Mony had said it was all right to remove the gray 
hairs, that they were dead ; but the adjective fell queerly 
and unconvincingly upon him. How could that web- 
like silver strand, strangely elastic both in and out of 
the scalp, smooth to draw between the fingers, a part 
of Mony, how could it be dead? 

His idea of death was, happily for him then, not a 
perfected one. It meant, first the cessation of sound 
and motion. It meant that a stiff and slightly altering 
inertness had taken the place of animation and gentle 
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grace; and to reénforce this he called to mind the dis- 
covered remains of Peeky. 

Death, too, meant some horrible things. There had 
been the searing incident of the cat, a black one, which 
belonged to a family of negroes in that indefinite region 
which he called “out back of the house.”’ The cat, 
given to a malign expression and skulking through the 
weeds, had been one day jumped by three dogs which 
had accompanied him, his Uncle Lanny and a number 
of boys of different ages on a rambling excursion across 
the fields and through the woods. When it first darted 
up from the ground and went streaking off across the 
grass, the dogs yelping at its heels, Lucius had, for a 
moment, felt for the chase a lust which ended in a 
quick sob of relief when the cat took to a tree. But 
Uncle Lanny and the other boys coming up had rocked 
the cat from its safe branch and the frightened animal 
had made a valiant leap in the direction of home only 
to fall into the very jaws of the dogs. The boy had 
plead with Uncle Lanny not to scare the cat; but the 
young man was embarrassed by Lucius’ passionate ear- 
nestness and the others only laughed. 

There had followed moments of shouting, snarling, 
and screeching. The dogs, all three of the boy’s ac- 
quaintance, and hitherto peaceful and liquid of eye, had 
seemed to go wild and under the prodding of the boys 
fairly tore the cat apart. Lucius had a swift and hor- 
rible view of the cat’s body, the hind legs almost sev- 
ered from the torso. Even then it snarled and struck 
at the dogs whom Uncle Lanny, stirred to pity in some 
secret spot of his being, drove roughly away. But it 
was too late; the thing’s back was broken. It tried 
to drag its bloody self towards home, but could not; 
and it lay, panting for a few seconds to close its eyes 
at last in a frightful shudder of agonizing pain. It 
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was all red and black; crimson blood and sable fur 
and as the boy was led sobbing home there arose in his. 
mind an ineradicable connection between that Gothic 
color contrast and the idea of fearful and dreadful 
death. 

Also there grew up in him some hint of what a real 
hatred can be. And he had only to recall the dogs, 
those peaceable, soft-skinned playmates gone mad, and 
the dying cat drawing back her whiskered lips and 
slapping feebly at her age-old enemies, to know that 
there can be enmities born in the blood, bred in the 
bone, which no time nor circumstance can change, and 
which will live on in the flesh forever. 


CHAPTER III 
GRANDMA’S 


NE morning in late August of the next summer, 
() when Abe returned from the bank with the 

mail he brought a letter from Live Oak Valley. 
Lucius’s grandmother,—a small and delicate piece of 
pink and silver Dresden,—lived in Live Oak Valley. 
In fact, besides his grandmother’s old green and white 
house, there were only three other residences and one 
store in the place. It was a fallen community, retain- 
ing its post office only because a native son was then in 
the halls of the national congress. 

Live Oak Valley dreamed amidst its old-fashioned 
gardens on the banks of a slow river; was too little 
interested in the outside world to rise on lackadaisical 
tiptoe in order to see over its stone walls the wagons, 
the buggies, the carts and the horsemen who moved 
along the winding, tree-shaded road that meandered 
past the iron gates to lose itself at last over the low 
hills that surrounded the decaying town. In early days 
it had been the metropolis of that section of the state, 
but when a railroad had solicited its support in the 
form of a bonus and the grant of a right-of-way, Live 
Oak Valley had tossed its aristocratic, conservative 
head and refused to have dealings with the spoilers. 

The latter found litttle difficulty in fixing on a neigh- 
boring settlement and had their revenge in the resultant 
ruin wrought in the older community. 

Live Oak Valley had, behind drawn shutters, mourn- 
fully and secretly watched the disaffection. of all but a 
few of the old, original ani The deserters took 
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their houses with them, moved them bodily to the town 
on the railroad; made money, prospered, came back 
wistfully to talk over old times with the Deerings, the 
Lannertons, the Nevilles and the Mays. 

Lucius’ father, when he had come to the conclusion 
that he must go out into the world to add to the family 
fortune, had not seriously considered the nearby Philis- 
tine community but had decided for Brocketville. 
Here, in a few years, he married and settled down 
to the enjoyment of a short but brilliant career. Mony, 
having practically always been an orphan, had come 
to look upon her dead husband’s mother and two 
sisters almost as her own. 

The letter this morning looked to Lucius to be no 
thicker than usual but Mony tore it open hurriedly 
and sat down on the bottom step to read. As her 
glance moved rapidly across the scrawled page her eyes 


grew deeply dark. 
“Mercy!” she said distractedly; and started through 
it again. 


She rose from the step, frowned slightly and 
smoothed her blue house-dress. She seemed suddenly 
concentrated, her attention directly focused on some- 
thing of the greatest importance. 

“What time is it, Smanthy?” she called. 

“Half past ten, ma’am,” came the prompt contralto 
answer. 

“Too late to go this morning,” Mony murmured, as 
if to herself, “the train leaves at eleven o’clock.” After 
a detached glance about the ordered hall she said, lean- 
ing down to the boy: 

“Tucius, mama’s sick; we are going to Live Oak 
Valley on the morning train.’”” The boy said nothing; 
knew not what to say. For him sickness had meant no 
great discomfort—except the one long fever—only an 
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added amount of consideration, a day or so in bed, and 
delicious things to eat. Still, to be sick could be seri- 
ous; for his father had been sick a month before he 
died with that fatal disease whose name began with 
the unpronounced “p”. 

Warring in his simple mind with the gravity of ill- 
ness in another and dear person was the delightful 
prospect of a trip to Grandma’s. Such journeys were 
always the very happiest times of his life, the gayest, 
the most carefree. True, he was the center of atten- 
tion at home; but that meant only Mony, Smanthy and 
Abe, with some rare attention from Uncle Lanny; while 
at Grandma’s, Grandma herself, Mony, Aunt Lora and 
Aunt Fran, and the two servants, Noonah and Manuel, 
seemed to regard him as a miraculous achievement, 
the living breath of the dead son and brother. Almost 
every word he spoke was remarked; his motions were 
thought to be exactly those of his father. When he 
uttered long sentences his aunts punched each other 
with that gleeful expression one puts on when a new 
and expensive toy really performs. 

The letter arrived on Tuesday and although Wednes- 
day and Saturday were washing days washing had, 
perforce, to be done on Tuesday afternoon in order 
to enable Mony and Lucius to leave on the morning 
train. Ophelia was secured with difficulty, and only 
after considerable complaining and talk of miseries. 
The changed order spoke eloquently of the grave situa- 
tion. The afternoon dragged. Lucius was admon- 
ished more than once to be careful; it being a well- 
grounded superstition that children bark their shins, 
cut their fingers, bump their heads, tear their clothes, 
and take sniffling colds with far greater ease just before 
going away on a trip than at any other time of their 
ives. 
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That night the boy could scarcely sleep for thinking 
of the morrow, the journey on the train; the final 
arrival at Live Oak Valley. His dreams were oppres- 
sive ; but while he was still vaguely worried about how 
long the night would be, the dark turned to day, very 
suddenly. And he heard his mother talking to Uncle 
Lanny in the latter’s room. He could not hear what 
they were saying, but Uncle Lanny was asking sleepy 
questions and Mony’s voice was low when she answered 
them. He heard his Grandma mentioned several times. 

The morning began with unusual procedures. He 
had his bath the first thing and was told not to get 
dirty. 

Almost immediately he perceived that the only occu- 
pations which tempted him that morning were things 
which would, undoubtedly, have led to ultimate dirti- 
ness. A miniature lake in the chicken-yard, whose 
deepening he had begun, must be abandoned; he re- 
garded it dejectedly, morosely pacing its narrow and 
newly made shores. An earthen embankment designed 
as a protection for the invading army when the barn 
was to be attacked with corncobs was appealing in its 
unfinished state. A barrel, which had for seasons been 
used as a hen-nest, must be cleaned out this very morn- 
ing, so it seemed to Lucius’ roving and unoccupied eye. 
He looked at the inside edges; they seemed safely 
clean. 

He squatted down on his haunches, viewed the in- 
viting interior, glanced in the direction of the house 
to see if he were observed, felt safe in his sin and 
disappeared into the round mouth. 

How pleasant it was inside; how protected one was 
there. If only some impossibly brazen varmint would 
happen along at that moment and attempt to rout him 
out what a fight he could put up, protected as he was 
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on three sides ; but his practical mind discarded that pos-. 
sibility. 

If only it would rain. What more delightful than 
to hear the drops plunking merrily against the staves, 
to see the chickens scurrying tail-downward to shelter, 
to be safe inside all the time with the elements loose 
on the outside? 

He fitted exactly inside the hollow of the nest from 
whose gently sloped sides many a fine brood of chickens 
had emerged. Buffy had been set in there twice, the 
blue hen twice, and Blackie once; he could remember 
that much. Back in the darkest end were the still 
unbroken shells from which the balls of down had 
hatched. 

After what seemed a good while he decided that he 
had best return to the house. He went in by the 
verandah door and saw Abe waiting in the carriage at 
the end of the front drive. He felt a little uneasy 
and wondered if the back of his blouse were soiled. 
Gloom began to settle over him as he climbed the stairs, 
for he surely felt something crawling over his back. 
At his mother’s door he paused, then looked sheep- 
ishly in. 

“Mony, I think I’d better tell you; I’ve got mites.” 

“Mites, Lucius!’ his mother exclaimed; “and when 
I told you not to get dirty; this morning of all morn- 
ings.’ Mony’s voice was filled with incomprehension 
at her child’s perversity. Lucius spoke to his mother, 
very seriously. 

“I’m not dirty, Mony, I declare I’m not; I’ve just 
got mites down my back;” and to prove he was not 
jesting he ran his left hand down along the spine, 
beneath the blouse and undersuit, to relieve the tickling 
of his skin. 

“Oh, Lucius, I ought to spank you for this,” his 
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_ mother almost moaned. “Go straight to the bath- 
room and take off every rag you have on.” Mony 


was removing the hat which she had but that moment 
carefully adjusted before her large mirror. 

The boy fled, anxious now to be helpful. He re- 
moved his clothes; turned the water into the tub; bal- 
anced on his stomach over the tub’s rim; shouted hooh! 
hooh! into the porcelain just to hear the full resonant 
sound of his voice magnified many times. ‘Two baths 
in one morning,” he reflected, as he gayly pursued the 
wandering mites over the smooth surface of his firm 
white skin, killing more than he could count. When 


-Mony came determinedly in a moment later, her shirt- 


waist laid aside, he announced hopefully: 

“Tve killed ’em all, Mony, must I?” 

“Get right in that tub this minute, Lucius; we have 
no time to lose.”’ The boy saw that his mother was in 
no humor to be trifled with and so, making the best 
of the situation, he slipped noisily into the tepid water, 
making as great a splash as he considered seemly. 

Mony spared neither his eyes nor his ears; and he 
endured it silently, realizing that it would be unethical 
for him to complain since, in his mother’s words, he 
had brought it all on himself. He was dried and 
dressed again with clean clothes in no time. 

“Come get the bags, Abe,’ Mony called at last out 
of the window. 

The two rode through the sandy, wide streets of 
Brocketville, the woman, a serious expression on her 
face, the boy too conscious of the extraordinary nature 
of the event not to cast about him a superior glance, 
especially when any contemporary could be seen. He 
looked at the sparse houses with a new interest; felt 
that he and his mother were the center of attention, 
as indeed they were. All of the town knew that Mrs. 
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Deering, senior, was seriously ill at Live Oak Valley, 
that Mony and Lucius were leaving Brocketville on the 
morning train for an indefinite stay. The boy forgot 
his grandmother’s illness; could not but enjoy the sen- 
sation that his beautiful mother always made when she 
appeared anywhere in public. 

The train stood ready at the station; the express 
truck, with only a few small packages on it was ranged 
alongside the baggage car. Mony and ‘Lucius swept 
grandly through the small, dingy waiting-room—over 
whose door was conspicuously written the word White, — 
to distinguish this room from a smaller room marked 
Colored—and up to the ticket window. The agent 
spoke respectfully. 

“One and a half,” Mony said in business-like mys- 
tery. 
Lucius thrilled deeply to hear those magic words. 
It was the first time, from the standpoint of the rail- 
road tariff, that he had amounted to a half. Before 
this trip he had simply amounted to nothing at all; and 
even on the last journey that he and his mother had 
made, he had been told—with little enough regard for 
his self-respect, so it appeared to him,—to scrooch 
down into the corner of the seat nearest the window, 
and not.to look at Mr. Martin, the conductor. Lucius 
had “scrooched,” but with a burning sense of shame. 

“Now,” he said in stentorian whispers to himself, 
“T am a half. I wonder how long it will be before I 
am a whole.” 

Mony slipped the two pieces of cardboard into the 
opening of the glove on her left hand, thanked the 
agent, moved through the waiting-room and stepped 
out upon the gravel of the station platform. In all 
Brocketville only Mony knew this small, ugly, olive- 
painted building as a “station” ; practically every one 
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else spoke of it as the depot, pronouncing the first syl- 
lable as if it had two e’s. 

Abe stood waiting by the entrance to the coach 
marked “chair,” hat in hand, talking amiably to one 
of his colored hack-driver friends, unable to keep out 
of his attitude and tone the superiority he knew to be 
his as Mony’s servant. The bags had been safely stored 
away in the racks above the seats on the shady side of 
the train. The Negro was waiting for final instruc- 
tions from his mistress. 

The few idle loungers stared stupidly at the elegant 
woman, the dressed-up child ; were too indolent to speak 
of the mild wonder they felt at the woman’s beauty, the 

t of her clothes, and contented themselves with 
inking their eyes in the August sunshine. 

A mongrel dog, not greatly impressed by the gran- 
deur of the pair and no doubt sensing Lucius’s sym- 
pathy, circled the boy’s brown legs, sniffed at the tan 
socks, allowed his head to be patted. 

“Abe,” the boy called out, as his mother pulled him 
into the coach after her, “don’t forget about Pup; and 
make him write to me,” he added quite seriously. Once 
before, when he had been to visit his grandmother 
alone, he had received letters from both Kitty and Pup 
and had marveled at their penmanship and that they 
told him just the things he wanted to know about 
them, how they felt, what they ate, where they had 
been, whom they had seen. 

Mony found her seat, put her veiled and hatted head 
out of the window. 

“Oh, Abe,” she called in a low but distinct voice, 
“come here a moment.’ The man stood below, hat in 
hand, his good-natured face smiling broadly up. “Don’t 
forget to water the window-boxes and keep the ferns 
soaked, and you’d best plant the fall zinnias in the 
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little hot-bed. And tell Smanthy to keep the shades 
down all over the house. If you need anything before 
I get back just go to Mr. Pendleton. [’ll write you 
when you can meet me. Good-by, Abe.” 

“Good-by, ma’am;” and the short train began to 
clank and groan away from the station. 

Mony sat stiffly in her seat, her chin resting in the 
gloved palm of her right hand. There was a far-away 
expression in her eyes which the boy did not care to 
disturb. Absently the woman moved the spittoon as 
far as she could, underneath the seat in front, using 
the narrow toe of her gray kid shoe. A drop of the 
milky, carbolic solution splashed onto the floor. Out- 
side the scenery began to fly by and Lucius settled back 
to really enjoy looking out the window. 

Since to-day he did not have to efface himself in the 
seat the boy could sit boldly up even when Mr. Martin 
came through to collect the tickets. He asked to be 
allowed to surrender his own, and the request was 
granted. He studied the printing, and was particu- 
larly observant of the signature. 

Lucius had been over that short stretch of railroad 
so frequently that he knew every object, every tree, hill 
and house, which broke the line of the horizon. These 
were possessed of a certain quality up to the half-way 
point, their character gradually weakening to that place; 
when the boy could believe that they were definitely 
more than half way, the houses and trees began to as- 
sume something of the strangeness and unexpectedness 
which make for one of the charms of travel. He felt 
possessive of the things closest to Brocketville; of those 
nearest the Philistine station he felt only that sense of 
proprietorship which makes of every item of scenery in 
a strange country fair game to the traveler. 

The train whistled for the stop and began to slow 
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down. Mony pushed the sailor hat farther down on 
his head, straightened the broad collar of his blouse, 
pulled and smoothed the sleeve of his jacket. Then 
she took out of her silk bag a small piece of lacy cam- 
bric which smelled strongly of camphor, held it to her 
nose a moment and composed her features. 

They rose to make their way to the end of the coach, 
the porter obsequiously carrying their bags. A scared 
farm-woman struggled alone and unaided with her 
own dark-gray, telescope suitcase. 

Through the window Lucius could see his Aunt Lora 
getting out of his grandmother’s carriage, drawn up 
alongside the station platform, and Manuel holding the 
reins close to the horse’s mouth. Grandma’s horse had 
been known to run away and the negro was taking no 
chances. Lucius could see his Aunt’s handkerchief 
too. It began to describe random movements, seem- 
ing to feel an irresistible fascination for that sweet 
lady’s straight, small nose. 

As they passed down the steps of the car the boy 
saw, even at that distance, his Aunt’s upper lip begin 
to work and little wrinkles appear at the corners of her 
gray eyes; her face took on a congested appearance and 
she began to sniffle. He could not see his mother’s 
countenance but behind him it was working in just the 
same way as Lora’s. He stood by in neglected idle- 
ness as the two women rushed together and buried 
their faces in each other’s shoulders. 

Manuel had found him and was leading him to the 
carriage. The man looked very serious and had not 
“carried on” over the boy as was his wont. One or 
two persons at the little station eyed the group with 
commiserating curiosity, stepped aside and afforded 
the right-of-way that grief in the hinterland always ex- 
acts from provincials. 
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“Oh, Lora, how is she? Tell me about it.” Mony’s 
entreaty seemed not to take into consideration that fully 
four miles separated the railroad from Live Oak Valley 
and that she would have ample time to hear all of the 
details of her mother-in-law’s illness. 

“Oh. it’s terrible, Margaret; she’s mighty low;” and 
with this remark Aunt Lora burst into such a paroxysm 
of tears that she had to be assisted into the carriage. 
Mony helped kindly at this, it being freely admitted 
that no matter how great might be the grief of an 
incoming person, such grief could not have been so 
weakening and killing in its effect as that which had 
devastated the hearts and bodies of those who had 
been near to the sick. Besides, Lora was an own 
daughter and that necessarily made a difference. 

Lucius had said nothing, piqued that his Aunt did 
not even consider him. He spoke aloud to Manuel in 
order to call attention to himself, but he did not turn 
his head to see if she had noticed. Moreover, it was 
pleasant to ride in front with the driver, to hold the 
whip occasionally but in such a way that the horse 
could not see it; to prop his shoes gingerly up on the 
patent-leather dashboard; to smell the horsey smell; to 
witness at close range the dexterous movements of the 
man when the reins got under the tail. 

That was quite an affair. 

The successful accomplishment of this feat required 
a knowledge of horses in general but of the special 
horse in particular. One had to permit the horse to trot 
ahead just as if nothing were amiss so that the reins 
could be allowed to fall down. If you jerked at them 
the horse was sure to clamp down his tail securely, and 
if you insisted on pulling he might take you at your 
gesture and turn in the direction of the straining rein. 

Manuel waited for just the moment of greatest re- 
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laxation and then cleverly straightened the lines over 
the horse’s back. The boy turned on him a wide look 
of frank and generous admiration. He could hear his 
Aunt murmuring his name. She always treated him 
as if he were almost a grown man; and to hear the 
respect in her voice he forgave her the early slight. 
Her questions covered the range of his mental and 
physical activity. 

“Lucius, have you been well? How are your chick- 
ens getting along? Who is your sweetheart now? Did 
you have many nests to visit this spring? . Did I tell 
you that I have three hens setting? One or maybe 
two of them will come off while you are there.” 

In the Deering household at Live Oak Valley it was 
Aunt Lora who was the gentle captain of the local 
establishment; upon her devolved the management of 
the premises, the direction of the servants, the care of 
aging Grandma. 

Aunt Fran was the younger of the two and lived a 
less active life, as far as certain material things were 
concerned. She spent hours over her nails; had a 
burning-wood outfit which she used also on leather; 
cut out stacks of Gibson-girl pictures from the current 
magazines with which she completely papered the walls 
of her bedroom. This chamber, moreover, presented 
the charm of mystery to Lucius because Aunt Fran 
had that pride in its possessions and its appearance that 
an oldish young woman with a tendency towards co- 
quetry always bestows upon her boudoir. 

The boy was not allowed in the big chintz-hung room 
unless Aunt Fran herself was there. And then there 
were so many things which must not be touched, so 
many things which he must not do, that to walk about 
upon the light green carpet was, for the boy, one long 
sweet agony of extraordinary carefulness. Only at 
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times did Aunt Fran notice him; more often she seemed 
to tolerate him and laughed with more restraint at the 
things he said and did than any other member of the 
family. ; 

Aunt Fran was slender, wore her light abundant hair 
high upon her graceful head, looked especially pretty 
and fetching in white organdies with lavender and 
green ribbons at her waist and throat. She wore large 
drooping hats, and spent languid mornings in the big 
garden, reclining on old benches, lackadaisically em- 
ploying her dragging hours in embroidery and other 
light forms of fancy-work. 

She still had beaus. 

That perhaps explained many things, including the 
inviolability of her apartment and the recurrent iras- 
cibility of her temper. 

She was the only member of the connection who 
had had an operation, and she had had two. She was 
popularly known as delicate and it was not regarded as 
safe to sustain an argument with her past a certain 
physical point. 

On subjects about which his Aunt Fran plainly was 
grossly ignorant Lucius never contradicted her more 
than twice, never gave her more than two explanations 
of things about which she knew nothing and cared not 
for her benighted state. The boy believed that if he 
carried his argument further than that his Aunt would 
faint or fall limply in a fit of the vapors. Consequently 
she almost always had her own way. 

But she could be sweet and affectionate and had 
more perfume bottles and more pairs of narrow satin 
slippers than even Mony. For her kind of relative she 
would have been perfect if she had just allowed Lucius 
the privilege of opening the drawers of her bureau 
whenever he wanted to. But since she withheld herself 
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and cared for him with reservations he could never feel 
for her that utterly warm attachment that bound him 
to his Aunt Lora. H 

‘Here was the woman who rose highest in his esti- 
mation, next to Mony. She was utterly satisfying in 
the importance which she conferred upon all of his 
words, in the seriousness with which she listened to 
him talk. 

She had the genius of adaptation. 

When Lucius would come to her while she was con- 
versing with some adult she did not turn to him and 
lower her sights. No; she credited him with the same 
character of intelligence which had just been holding 
her attention. She did not commit that fatal error of 
talking down to him. She even asked his advice upon 
questions of moment; and it was not until years later 
that the boy came to realize that his opinion had not 
always been considered the soundest. 

She had the gift of story-telling. Birds, in her 
magic mind, became human; struggled with all the 
problems of existence that agitated men. Played upon 
instruments, were able to draw; spoke of the weather 
and the downrightness of the seasons; exhibited likes 
and repugnances which charmed the child. And they 
never failed to express their preference for boys who 
understood them as they really were. 

Out of a squirrel she made a little man in a fur 
overcoat who spent his life looking for pecans, walnuts 
and acorns, and in finding a suitable place for his win- 
ter home. < 


Aunt Lora knew countless tricks with marbles and ¥ 
sticks. She could turn green marbles into blue, red ~ 


ones into purple; could make them vanish and reappear 
with that same personable and fascinating facility. 
Moreover she was tireless, and possessed the only 
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authentic alto in the family. She was beautiful in a 
quietly classic way and her whole life seemed to have 
been shaded by the fact that she was named for a young 
aunt who had died before attaining thirty. How could 
this unfortunate circumstance fail to affect her? What 
else could account for the tragically sweet smile that 
came so easily to her delicate red lips? 

Commissions that Grandma desired to be carried out 
around the place passed through Aunt Lora’s small 
hands. She had a way with servants comparable only to 
Mony’s way. She seemed to make them feel that she 
needed them, that she depended upon them; and they 
in turn, flattered by this greatest of all compliments, 
came to feel that they were necessary both to her and 
to the establishment. 

Lucius was sure that she would have had success 
with chickens if the care of her mother had not de- 
manded so much of her time. The fowls felt her sym- 
pathy; but she was inadequate to their diseases and in 
combating the rodents that preyed upon the little ones 
and stole the eggs. 

Aunt Lora had no room of her own, having re- 
nounced beaus. The room might have been called her 
own so long as there was only the family there—which 
was almost never—but it was the room that Mony and 
her son always occupied when they went to stay at 
Live Oak Valley. Grandma had her room, of course; 
and there was the guest room, a formal, stiff apart- 
ment, inhabited by ministers during the frequent meet- 
ings of presbytery and synod. Distant cousins from 
Virginia and the Carolinas had been guests in it, and 
they were ever afterwards mentioned in the family with 
that reverence and respect that people inhabiting the 
frontiers of civilization accord to those more fortunate 
persons still living in the old states. 
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Now that Aunt Lora had taken her usual notice of 
him, the boy felt more at ease. 

The road was winding over the low hills and there 
was borne to his eager nostrils a whiff of the odor from 
the distant river. It brought up before his mind’s eye 
a complete picture of the garden at Grandma’s; he 
could see Grandma herself sitting in it. He wondered 
if she were too low now to be sitting in the garden as 
he could remember her. He supposed she must be, 
Mony and Laura looked so hopeless, so grave. 

A few minutes later the carriage turned in at the 
gate, the wheels rolling off the gravel of the highroad, 
going soundlessly over the sand of the private drive- 
way. 

An air of extraordinary fatality hung about the 
place. Sheets, pillow-cases and towels hung in grim 
profusion upon a line in the back yard. General, the 
stiff old pointer, came forward with ante-bellum dig- 
nity, arched his back, stretched his paws forward, and 
sank the fore part of his body the while uttering a 
well-modulated yow of welcome. He wagged his tail 
and raised his head for the boy’s quick pats of affection. 
The dog’s silence was oppressive; it was his custom to 
give a few short barks of greeting. As the three peo- 
ple moved quietly into the side passage General stood 
staring after them dejectedly, not knowing what to do, 
sensing the cloud that overhung the house. 

Once inside the corridor, the boy smelled medicine; 
the odors of iodoform and disinfectants circulated 
freely over the house. A nurse’s apron and cap hung 
like some alien, sheer body on one of the hooks, and 
next to it was Lora’s garden hat and Grandma’s white 
wool shawl which she put on when she walked around 
the yard during the cool evenings of early spring and 
late fall. 
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Noonah called to them from the kitchen, listless 
words of salutation; she sat morosely in her chair 
looking out to the road. She had worked for Grandma 
thirty-one years and was fearful of the impending sepa- 
ration that Grandma’s illness threatened. 

Mony and the boy went up the stairs and into their 
accustomed room. Mony removed her hat and veil 
without so much as a glance into the mirror. 

“T don’t need to tell you, honey, that we must be 
as quiet as possible; mama’s mighty sick.” 

For answer the boy raised on tiptoe, went to the 
long window that came all the way down to the floor 
and looked out through the thick branches of the elms 
that grew closely about the house. A moment later 
Mony went alone into Grandma’s room and the boy 
stood irresolutely near the top of the long circling 
stairs. Mony spoke to the nurse, the one who always 
came to them when any member of the family was ill. 

“Mama,” the boy heard her say, a little catch in 
her sweet voice in spite of all the effort to get hold on 
herself ; and then there were little sounds from the bed- 
side. At last a weak, thin voice, sounding very far 
away, only an echo of the real voice of Grandma, 
issued from the white pillows. 

“Margaret—so glad—you came—honey;” and then 
a long pause as though the speaker were gathering the 
remnants of her strength to go on: “mighty sick— 
Margaret.” 

“There, there,” came Mony’s choked voice; and Lu- 
cius could hear his mother patting what he knew must 
be Grandma’s hand. 

Directly there were swift running steps and his 
mother appeared at the doorway her face convulsed, a 
handkerchief to her eyes. She darted swiftly into her 
room and pushed shut the door. Lucius followed in 
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wonder, opened the door upon her just as she flung 
herself into a deep chair to burst into a fit of weeping. 
Aunt Lora leaned tragically against one of the tall 
posts of the bed. 

“Oh, Lora,” Mony wailed, “such a change in her; I 
had no idea; why didn’t you write me sooner. I was 
afraid she would see me crying; I had to leave the 
room. Does the doctor think she has a chance?” 

“He doesn’t hold out much hope for us,’ was the 
answer. 

The boy, staring at his mother, tears streaming over 
her crimsoned cheeks, her mouth bent down in pain 
and grief, felt for the first time his inadequacy to her. 
He saw her as though at some great distance, on some 
hitherto unknown height; an eminence which he could 
‘not attain. He came in that extraordinary moment to 
know that sorrow builds a great wall around the sor- 
rowing, isolating them completely, and that not even 
the dearest voices can speak comfort over that terrify- 
ing distance, and that not even the most loved hands 
can steal into that place to give courage to the stricken. 

The ugliness of death began to take form in his 
mind. As his throat swelled he became filled with the 
desire to see once more that pink and silver Dresden; 
could think of death in connection with her only as 
something that would break her, destroy the harmony 
of her gentle being, extract the color from her shy 


- face. 


He slipped unnoticed from the room, moved reso- 
lutely across the hall, pushed back the door and stepped 
over the carpet-covered brick that held it ajar, and went 
big-eyed up to his grandmother’s bed. The nurse 
seemed not to notice him, probably thinking he had 
been sent in to speak to the sick woman. 

Lucius stood motionless by; the bed-side, his eyes 
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almost starting from his head. Minute striations of 
pain darted back and forth across his neck, tiny ham- 
mers began to beat in his forehead. There, lying lightly 
and deeply upon the great white pillows and beneath 
the broad expanse of the sheet, was one he knew to be 
his Grandma. Her eyes were closed but not in peace; 
the mouth was all awry, and over each cheek bone 
burned a tiny red spot, last vestige of the life that was 
wearing out in that little old body. In an agony of 
frightened despair he seized the blue-veined hand that 
lay abandoned across the bed, carried it wildly to his 
lips and stammered out: 

“Oh, Grandma, Grandma, I’m so sorry you're sick; 
please get well again.” 

With his eyes blinded by hot tears he burst from 
the room and down the stairs and did not stop until he 
found himself in the farthest end of the garden. There 
he threw himself down flat upon the grass to sob it 
out. It was a fine voluptuousness he felt, but gradually 
the hacking grew lighter and the tears dried completely 
upon the stained cheeks beneath the swollen eyes. Then 
with a vast sigh he flung his arm high over his head, 
buried his fingers sensuously in the deep cool grass, 
and—fell asleep. 

He was awakened a few minutes later by Noonah 
who was bending affectionately over him, telling him 
dinner was ready. For a moment he did not remember 
where he was, then looking around him he took in the 
half-neglected beauty of the garden, stared uncompre- 
hendingly at Noonah, and was finally brought back to 
a full realization of the situation by the serious expres- 
sion on her shiny brown face. 

He rose and followed her dispiritedly towards the 
house, looking about him as they walked. The grass 
was brilliantly green, but it lacked the charm of sum- 
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mer grass; a mocking-bird sitting unseen in a near-by 
fig-tree sang its lilting, bubbling melody; but there was 
no music in the song. Joy was gone from the day. 
The pink and silver being in that long cool room above- 
stairs, whose tiny feet had to be specially shod, who had 
never raised her voice, who was, as Mony said, “the 
most refined person in the world,” who always flirted 
her handkerchief before speaking, who had, pistol in 
hand, held an Indian at bay for more than three hours 
until help had arrived, who had been almost a pioneer, 
who had real lace, who used lemon verbena, all of this, 
Grandma, was breaking. 

It was the first time that he had had, in contempla- 
tion, to narrow the circle of the faces that made up his 
life. He could not, as yet, think of her as dead and 
underneath the ground, as being one of those vanished 
persons who inhabited that strangely sweet abode, the 
cemetery; where bunches of dead brown flowers stood 
crisped in opalescent vases pushed gently down into 
the sand of the grave mound; where the mocking- 
birds and song-sparrows sang lightly their hushed, 
eerie songs in the low green cedars and neglected rose- 
bushes that grew along the borders of the lots. 

It had seemed curious to him even at this early age 
that anything of life should come out of this haunt 
of death. But there were scattered thickets of wild 
plum in the cemetery at Brocketville and every spring 

_ their abundant blossoms scented the shunned air. Dew- 
berries, too, rambled in profusion over the stone walls 
and sometimes put out their runners across his father’s 
very grave. And each year, several weeks later, when 
he knew that the berries were ripening on that unique 
mound, he could scarcely control his desire to return 
to the place and pick them; but he was deterred by the 
thought that they must be possessed of some indecent 
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and unhealthful quality so to flourish over the h 
of the unforgotten dead. ' 

It was so with the plums. He had once tasted them ; 
but the sharp acidity had puckered his lips and he at- 
tributed their disagreeableness to the fact that they had 
chosen such strange terrain for their fruiting. And 
still the thought tortured him; he could not banish it 
from his mind. Here, surely, was life out of death; 
up from the graves of the dear dead he saw the flowers 
spring, saw the blossoms upon the trees, saw the fruit 
where the white petals had been. Here was the age- 
old, tragic renewing. He could not understand it and 
rebelled at the indecency of it all. 

These days at Grandma’s were so different from his 
other visits that the boy did not know how to occupy 
himself. The features of the homestead that had 
charmed him before seemed somehow this time to be 
flat and lifeless. The well in the garden, down which 
you could see, many feet below, the blue of the sky 
caught in an undulating, greatly reduced circle upon 
the glassy surface of the water, and down whose great 
cool throat he had so loved to drop surreptitiously small 
round pebbles for the sole delight of the cool distant 
plunk in the depths below, no longer seemed to be 
anything but a well. Its individuality had disappeared. 

The grind-stone, the like of which they did not have 
at his home in Brocketville, with its small rusty can 
through the bottom of which water dropped in just the 
desired quantity and at precisely the right moment to 
keep the gritty surface at the height of its efficiency, 
did not interest him either. He listlessly pedaled it for 
a few seconds and then moved off in search of some- 
thing that might take him out of himself, something 
that would help him to forget what was happening in 
the house. But this was to no avail. 
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ither death nor the realization of death would be 


~—aenred. 

_ The next day another doctor was called in; he did 
not remain long even on the morning of his first con- 

_ sultation and shook his head eloquently on leaving. 
It was, Lucius heard them say, only a question of 
hours. 

No one in the house spoke in a natural voice; every 
one whispered. Heels of shoes had been up off of car- 

_ pets and the oak parquet flooring for days now; doors 
were eased to; children passing chattering in the road 
were gravely told that there was some one sick inside. 
And the little boys and girls forthwith would strain 
their eyes between the iron grating of the gate, up the 
long walk through the thick trees in the direction of 
the house, staring as if they expected to see some evil 
monster issue from its portal, or some sinister standard 
raised from the moss-grown roof. 

Lucius saw the children, mostly of his own age, and 
passionately longed to speak to them, to play with them; 
but pride of race, precocious maturity, prevented him 
from even looking in their direction. How sad it made 
him feel to hear their quieted voices disappearing at 
evening down the dust of the lane. 

But it was not yet time for the monster to exit and 
the invisible flag still flew from the tip of the mast. 

. The days dragged through their interminable, sum- 
mer length and the cool September dusks fell silently 
upon that old house. The shadows of the close trees 
lay across the low sills of the windows of Grandma’s 
room, crept over the carpet, sprang upon the whiteness 
of her great dark bed, but could not obscure the point 
of flame that still burned on. 

At last, one late afternoon on a day of oppressive 
heat, just at the moment when the leaves of the cotton- 
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woods had begun to tremble in the first faint breezes 
from the gulf; when the zooning insects were singing 
their drowsy evening songs; when the air became alive 
in its stillness and the echoes of distant voices floated 
up and down the length of the road in front of the 
house, the doctor came out of the sick room and stood 
a moment in whispered consultation with the nurse. 
He had a let-down look. Lucius, crouched in the semi- 
darkness of the last step of the stairs, heard him 
murmur : 

“Tt’s almost over now.” 

Miss Gezzly nodded her head understandingly and 
moved. back into the room. 

The boy, at the sound of these words, started to his 
feet, grasped with both hands the cool bannister rail- 
ing; slowly began to climb, drawn, in spite of himself 
and without being conscious of his movements, up the 
stairs. He sat down on the top step, near the door. 
He could hear distinctly everything that was passing in 
that awful room; could plainly distinguish the sounds 
of his mother’s tears from those of Aunt Fran and — 
Aunt Lora. Suddenly the sobs stopped, and in a hush 
the three women moved closer to the bed. 

He could hear his Grandma’s voice, unbelievably 
weak and small, but as distinct as the sound of a small 
silver bell. She was asking about old friends who had 
been dead for decades; wanted to know if Robert were 
coming down soon to see her; was the baby well? The 
child, leaning against the shadowy sill of the doorway, 
saw his mother’s lovely face crisped by this double 
pain, this double death; saw her control the grief and 
lean closer to the bed. 

“Fran,” came the voice laboredly, “go play me 
‘Where the Mocking-bird Sang Sweetly,;” and Aunt 
Fran glided past Lucius and moved noiselessly down 
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the stairs. He could see the gray light from the west 
windows glistening in the tears on her cheek. 

The old piano directly beneath began to complain; 
the sound of the notes ran magically through the whole 
house. All the pathos, all the vanished beauty of that 
worn-out régime of Southern chivalry sang through 
that sad melody. The questioning, plaintive intervals 
wrung the child’s heart and he could not keep back 
the sobs. Out of the shadows below him the boy could 
see Noonah and Manuel standing, waiting, half-way 
up the stair well. 

“Honeysuckle,” he heard his Grandma say; some 
one handed her a sprig that stood in a vase near the 
bed, held it to her face. 

“So sweet,” she said, “so sweet,’ and the voice 
trailed away into the deep evening silence. 


CHAPTER IV 
EXTREMITIES 
HE years passed headlong, and the boy grew 
apace. 


Often at night when Lucius and his mother 
sat alone in her room—as many times they did—Mony 
spoke of his father and of Grandma. These halting 
words, set off by sighs and wide looks into the bright 
fire, usually came at the end of periods of long silences. 

The boy counted the times with his mother as she 
would say: 

“Tt’s five years to-day since mama died.” Or again: 

“It’s been seven years . . .” and each knew that the 
other understood the unspoken words. 

One night at supper when Uncle Lanny did not 
come in and had not made any sign that would give 
away his whereabouts if, indeed, could be excepted a 
certain irascibility, Mony said: 

“T think I will write to Eleanor.” 

The woman’s tone was speculative; there was distress 
in her voice. She leaned her troubled head into the 
hollow of one of her hands and the other arm lay out- 
stretched across the cloth. Her brows, usually serene, 
and limned darkly straight above her great eyes, almost 
met, and a fine line showed between them. 

Lucius, engaged in the random movements which 
usually accompanied his finishing out a full meal, eyed 
his mother with interest and indecision. He did not 
know exactly what to say. He thought a while. 

He could remember two years ago, when he was 
thirteen and Mony wens at wit’s end about Uncle 
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Lanny, that Eleanor had been mentioned a number of 
_ times when just he and his mother were alone. After 
several such mentionings a letter had been dispatched 
and before long Eleanor arrived. It was evident to 
the boy that Eleanor was a last resort, a flesh and 
blood dea ex machina, who was expected to step in and 
do what neither exhortings, scoldings nor tears had 
been able to do with the wayward flesh of Uncle 
Lanny. 

Eleanor, the boy recalled, was beautiful to see, en- 
trancing to smell, delightful to hear; Uncle Lanny was 
beautiful too, smelled definitely and pleasantly and 
something burred and hummed in his voice when he 
spoke. And on the rare occasions that Lucius ventured 
into the young man’s room when he, himself, was there, 
it often happened when Uncle Lanny had done speak- 
ing that the boy could hear vibrating the taut strings 
of the guitar that stood in the corner, a guitar with a 
blue ribbon tied loosely across the length of it. And 
this occurrence grew to have such a fascination for the 
boy that whenever he went into the man’s room he was 
careful to stand near the instrument and listen, one ear 
towards his uncle, the other towards the vibrating 
strings. 

It all seemed obvious to the boy, this matching up 
of beauty and sound and odor. He saw it as a regular 
game, wondered why his mother hesitated so long be- 
fore bringing the forces into play on each other. 

Lucius did not yet understand what he was to learn 
later, that, although Uncle Lanny had found extremely 
exciting this matching game with Eleanor, he had 
found a similar game easier in other quarters. 

Mony believed, in blessed, tragic ignorance, that a 
man could not play both games at once. 

And so the boy thought of all these things as he sat 
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with his mother under the bright crystal of the chan- 
delier, and at length his face cleared up. 

“She’s grand,” he said with a labored sigh. His 
mother smiled; her wavering too seemed to vanish. 
She straightened up in her chair, smoothed the cloth 
once or twice with the palm of her soft hand, sat back 
contentedly as Smanthy came in for orders. Her tone, 
when she spoke, was both patronizing and decided. 

“You remember Miss Eleanor, Smanthy, Miss Over- 
ton, who was with us a while two years ago?” 

“Yassum,” was the answer spoken in no surprise. 
Smanthy had been as quick to see the signs of despera- 
tion on the part of her mistress as had the boy, and 
she would welcome the girl into the house, for the 
‘gloom sometimes penetrated as far as the servants’ 
quarters. 

“Well, I think I’ll write Miss Eleanor to come to see 
us; I haven’t had any company in so long,” she finished 
half aloud, half to herself. 

Poor Mony, whom did she seek to confound by this 
transparent deceit? Certainly the real motive for her 
inviting Eleanor was plain to the boy, plain to Smanthy, 
how could she have been uncertain of it; only pride 
may have kept her from admitting this to herself. 

She spoke airily of parties, euchre and five hundred; 
some of the guests might care even to play fan-tan. 
She mentioned the river in connection with a barbecue 
she would have for Eleanor; it was to be a real affair, 
six young negro couples were to cake-walk; a colored 
quartet was to sing old songs. The trouble that had 
lain like a veil over her face vanished as her eyes 
brightened and flashed in anticipation of the hospi- 
tality which—it was freely bruited about the town— 
only she knew how to dispense. 

The boy, sitting quietly, his eyes on his mother’s 
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face, felt, in a moment of extraordinary and sobering 
maturity, all the tragedy of those who plan hopefully 
for the lives of others. The thought frightened him; 
but because he felt convinced of the fruitlessness of 
Mony’s little blessed schemes, because he, being a man 
in the germ, sensed that his mother was trying her 
power over something the strength of which she knew 
not of ; because he saw her defeated already, he got out 
of his chair, went and encircled her neck with his 
arms. This eased him for his disloyalty. Mony took 
his arms down. 

“Haven't washed your hands yet, Lucius,” she said 
and mentally returned to the pleasant pastime of plan- 
ning for Eleanor’s visit. While she and Smanthy were 
still busy discussing menus a pony dashed wildly up 
to the back fence and in a moment the gates banged 
loudly. 

Uncle Lanny’s voice rising through the sentimental 
measures of “Fare Thee Well, Mollie Darling,” floated 
out of the dimness of the mouse-ghost haunted barn 
and found its way to the ears of his sister. She, secure 
now in the moment of happiness that his coming in 
was destined to afford her, spoke in self-satisfied tones 
to Smanthy about supper being brought in from the 
stove, even asked Lucius to get a fresh glass and plate 
while the woman was out of the room. She looked 
contentedly about her; eyed critically a crack in the 
ceiling’s plaster; plucked idly at a loose thread of the 
cloth; toyed with the ribbons at her throat. 

She was, if only for a few hours, free from the 
strain of having Uncle Lanny out of the house, she 
knew not where; and this freedom released her mind 
to go whither it would, her eyes to notice cracks in 
plaster, her fingers to pull at linen threads and blue 
ribbons. It even unbalanced her to the point of asking 
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the boy to wait on the young man, in the momentary 
absence of Smanthy; a thing which was never done 
except under the most extraordinary of circumstances. 
But she, somewhere in the depths of her being, knew 
that Lucius realized just what a surcease this coming 
in afforded her, knew that the boy would be willing 
to do this much, even if he did it somewhat grudgingly 
and with bitter thoughts in his heart towards the prodi- 
gal who was blustering even now through the kitchen, 
singing, whistling. 

The boy could hear the high heels of his boots 
striking the floor, and the tinkle of his silver spurs. 

“Cool outside, Smanthy,’ there was the ringing 
voice, fraught with a false good nature, cheerful, win- 
ning in its resonant timbre. Lucius, in the act of 
leaving the room, spoke under his breath to himself to 
hear if there was any vibration in his own voice, but 
it sounded discouragingly breathy and uncertain. His 
mother did not notice that he left the room. Over his 
shoulder he could see her turn a smiling face up to 
Lanny. . 

“How can you love people who hurt you?” he mut- 
tered angrily into the pages of the encyclopedia that he 
had drawn from its shelf. It was volume XV, ‘‘Ona- 
Pickering” ; he had planned to read the article on Paris, 
for he meant to go there some time and at no very 
distant day. 

With his foot he pushed the loose rug up as close as 
it would slide to the hearth of the living-room fire- 
place; lay down upon his stomach, propped himself 
upon his elbows and fell to reading. Confusedly he 
could hear his mother and Uncle Lanny talking in the 
dining-room, even laughing. The young man had been 
telling his sister a story; he always had stories to tell, 
good ones, which he related as no one else could and 
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which made his sister laugh immoderately. Uncle 
Lanny’s stories seldom amused the boy, for Lucius had 
noticed that they were scarcely ever told solely to en- 
tertain. There was nearly always some thinly covered 
motive; just as to-night, he wanted Mony to be in a 
good humor with him and not fuss for having been 
late at supper. He did not quite divine that his sister 
was so pathetically happy to have him in the house 
that any scolding she might have done would have been 
only a matter of course. Occasionally at such times 
there came from Uncle Lanny’s curving lips words and 
epithets which fell darkly upon his sister’s ears. They 
were sinister of haunts alien to the atmosphere of the 
Deering home; they shocked Mony but never made her 
really angry. Uncle Lanny had a way with him, every 
one said, and that must be part of it. 

Lucius, in the midst of the description of the boule- 
vards and parks of Paris, heard Mony say: 

“T wrote to Eleanor Overton yesterday, Lanny; I 
asked her to come spend several weeks with us.’”’ There 
was fearsomeness in Mony’s voice, uncertainty weighed 
down her lowered lashes; and a moment of dreadful 
silence ensued in which Lucius tried to think philo- 
sophically of his mother’s lie. The boy, too, waited in 
suspense for the young man’s answer; so much de- 
pended on it. 

“All right, Margaret; Eleanor’s a good girl. Want 
me to be nice to her?” 

“Well, I hope she can get here in time for the Mere- 
diths’ fancy-dress party and the Seminole Club is giving 
its big dance the same week. Have you made dates 
for them?” Mony was not yet reassured; her voice 
was still timid, and it hurt the boy to hear. 

- “No,” came the scornful answer, “I never have any 
dates; girls here all slow; take a fellow too seriously.” 
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Triumph was written on Mony’s happy face when 
she rose from the supper-table; there was no trace of 
remorse or shame there for the lie she had told her 
brother about the date of the letter. Her strategy had 
evidently been successful. If she had voiced the inten- 
tion of writing it was probable, she argued, that Lanny 
would raise objections. But now that she had told 
him simply that she had already written to the girl, he 
seemed to think that there was nothing for him to do 
but to come through manfully. 

Uncle Lanny rose from the table, patted his thin 
waist with the fingers of both hands, stretched his arms, 
beat hollowly upon his broad chest, started through the 
living-room. 

“Hello, kid,” he said. 

“°Lo,” came the elaborately indifferent answer. 

The young man went into the parlor, sat down at 
the piano and began to pick out with one finger My 
Wild Irish Rose. His ability on the instrument not 
matching his ardor for the song, he rose, banged down 
the top and began to sing lustily; sang all the way up 
the stairs and into his room. The idea of Eleanor was 
evidently working his mind. 

First one pillow then the other beat dully against 
the foot of the bed—to be nearer the light; the springy 
body tread criss-crossed over the floor several times; 
whistling issued from the chamber of the vibrating 
guitar. 

Mony had gone to her room to write the letter about 
which she had lied. She did not write long for she 
knew exactly what she wanted to say and, since she 
had been meditating the act for weeks, she knew just 
how she wanted to say it. When she had done writing 
she went to the mirror and ran the coarse-toothed 
comb through the loose waves of her hair. In that 
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day, when rouge was denied to any woman but the 
most wanton, Mony kept hidden in her jewel case a 
tiny phial of red liquid which she ordered directly from 
Paris. Now she removed the cork, after first turning 
the bottle down side up, and touched it carefully but 
firmly against the two points of her upper lip and then 
rubbed it gently across the fullness of the lower lip. 
She held her mouth half open for a second, drawing in 
and exhaling little panting breaths that would dry the 
liquid. Next she dipped her index finger lightly into a 
scented bottle of liquid vaseline, rubbed the finger 
against the thumb and with these two brushed the 
lashes of her eyes. 

“There was a time,” she said, looking quizzically at 
herself in the mirror, “when I did not have to do this.” 
There were times even now when it was not deemed 
necessary to do this, but to-night Mr. Pendleton was 
coming to talk over the business and the bank. The 
two latter were never confused. Mr. Deering had 
been a banker but had owned businesses. Mr. Pendle- 
ton had been a life-long friend and legal adviser, was 
co-executor with Mony of the estate. He came at 
night twice a month “to go over things,” and took 
Sunday dinner with them every other week. He was 
a Kentuckian of faultless deportment who treated 
women like goddesses and had at least three pairs of 
gloves: one each for business, for informal calling and 
evening. He carried a cane, wore a swallow-tailed 
coat, was never without a good and appropriate story; 
possessed the only authentic wine-cellar in town and 
had always treated himself to a black body-servant. 
The town was scandalized at this; not because they 
considered such a practice unnecessarily effete, but 
shamelessly extravagant. He had been to Congress 
and his “when I was in Washington,” could be counted 
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on to silence even the most obstreperous assemblage of 
villagers. He had never married; nevertheless he was 
wise in the ways of women and men, but after the 
manner of such wisdom he did not understand chil- 
dren. 

Mony was continually grateful to him for the deli- 
cate attention he had shown her in attending Grandma’s 
funeral, and felt that his persuasion had had more 
than a fair share in Uncle Lanny’s being there. 

Mony heard his discreet and decided knock at the 
front door, heard the cane against the floor of the 
verandah. She had told Smanthy to listen for the 
knock, always told her this, but Lucius was up from 
his stomach in a moment and running to the door. 
For the boy, a knock after nightfall meant romance; 
might it not be some kinsman come from distant lands 
with tidings of fortune and adventure? Could it not 
even be a brother of his, of whom his mother had 
never spoken, who had early run away from home, to 
be returning now with the set purpose of testing the 
validity of the theory of the prodigal? Could it not 
even be a message announcing the quiet death of an 
unknown but fabulously wealthy relative in Australia? 
It was even possible for it to be a courier who had 
sped over land and sea from the Bank of England to 
tell Mony of the fortune that lay there awaiting her 
to claim it; for this was one of the more active super- 
stitions of the Gray family. 

Lucius opened the door eagerly, his face alight with 
expectation. He saw who it was. 

“Oh,” he said plainly crestfallen, “I always forget 
you come on Wednesday nights, Mr. Pendleton; come 
in, Sir, I’m sure mother will be down in a minute.” 

“And how do you do, young man?” Mr. Pendleton 
had patronizingly inquired, bending correctly from the 
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waist down. He had even put out his gloved hand to 

pat Lucius on the head but the boy had backed away, 
swinging wide the door. 

“T’m well, I thank you;” he had purposely omitted 
the “Sir.” He hoped that Mr. Pendleton was so well- 
versed in the manners of a well-brought up boy that 
he would just sense the omission of that word so im- 
portant to Southern rearing. But Mr. Pendleton, who 
really did not greatly care how the young man was, 
was listening to the swift, light tread of a woman’s 
satin shoes moving along the deep-piled runner of the 
upper hall. 

The boy stood with his back against the wainscoting, 
his hands behind him. His mother was coming down 
the stairs. 

They always met in the same way, these two; Mony 
holding out her hand from the first step, her face 
slightly flushing, the free hand touching the white lace 
edge of the round-necked, black dress she wore. Mr. 
Pendleton did have a way of raising the tips of her 
fingers towards his lips in a deft and courtly gesture. 
And Mony always said: ; 

“‘Shan’t we sit in the parlor, Mr. Pendleton; Lucius 
is reading in the library?’ And Mr. Pendleton an- 
swered, nodding his head respectfully : 

“Certainly, Ma’am.” 

And in the parlor they sat in winter, Mony on one 
side of the fire and he on the other. Mostly Mony 
leaned on a white elbow and stared at the flames, listen- 
ing to the pleasant hum of Mr. Pendleton’s cultivated 
voice. In summer they used the wide verandah and 
the boy lay inside upon the floor reading, or sat in 
a deep chair, listening to the sound of the wind in 
the trees and the cricking-cracking of the boards in far 
and shadowy corners of the house. Mony always sat 
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then with the light from the wide door falling squarely 
across and over her round shoulders. 

“T think,’ she would say, “the mosquitoes do not 
bother me so much this way;” and Mr. Pendleton, with 
his polite wisdom, would answer : 

“Certainly, Ma’am;” but in his heart he would think 
black thoughts against neighbors and secretly hope 
that heaven might curse them with night-blindness. 

Sometimes Mr. Pendleton brought long, brown en- 
velopes full of papers. To-night he had brought such 
a package and Lucius could hear the papers rattling as 
he spread them on the parlor table. The boy, absorbed 
in the history of Penelope, would catch a word now 
and then and even a whole sentence occasionally. 

“Lease,” “rent,” “sign,” ‘“earnest-money,” he heard; 
and then his mother’s trusting but uncomprehending 
voice breaking suddenly and musically through the 
stream of Mr. Pendleton’s deep tones. 

“And do you really think the building needs repair- 
ing, Mr. Pendleton?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Deering, your tenant says he will not 
sign another lease unless you fix up the front and put 
in a new floor.” 

“And how much does he pay, Mr. Pendleton?” 

“Fourteen hundred for the large building and eleven 
hundred for each of the two smaller buildings.” 

Here the voices became blurred for the wind was 
rising and hurrying across the tops of the sycamores 
and moving with a long-drawn swishing moan through 
the live oaks at the back of the house. Now and then 
a brown leaf, dead seasonably upon the bough, blew 
down upon the porch and scratched and skated across 
the floor of the verandah. . 

Penelope, the encyclopedia stated, was the wife of 
Ulysses who went away to the Trojan war. 
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“Oh, no,” came Mony’s protesting voice from the 
next room, “I never think of such things.” 

She had a son named Telemachus who hated his 
peter 8 suitors and who tried earnestly to dispossess 
them. 

“And you'll come to dinner on Sunday, won’t you, 
Mr. Pendleton?” Mony asked, just as though Mr. 
Pendleton had never been there before and as if she 
had no idea whether or not he would come this time. 

And Penelope wove a shroud during the day for 
Ulysses’ father Laertes which she unraveled at night, 
for when it was completed she must choose a husband 
from among the hateful suitors, and she was faithful 
to her husband. 

“And have you seen my new pair of blacks, Mrs. 
Deering? I'd love to come by some afternoon and 
take you for a little drive behind them—you and 
Lucius.” 

But Penelope was betrayed by a maid and would have 
had to marry one of the suitors had it not been for the 
timely return of her husband. 

“T suppose you will be’ at the directors’ meeting of 
the bank, won’t you, Mrs. Deering? Or if you do 
not care to come you can give me your proxy and I 
will vote as you think best.” 

“T think I’ll come, Mr. Pendleton; I must not forget 
I am the only woman director in this part of the 
country.” 

There were stirrings in the parlor; papers were 
folded and chairs were pushed back, the assumption 
being that their recent occupants could not decorously 
stand clear of them by merely stepping one pace for- 
ward. No; chairs must be pushed backwards, ruffles 
must be smoothed, and creases straightened simultane- 
ously ; such were considered élite gestures. 
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Lucius heard his mother and Mr. Pendleton move 
across the parlor away from the fire and into the hall. 

“I believe this is your hat, isn’t it, Mr. Pendleton?” 
Mony’s voice, coolly inquiring, let the questioned gentle- 
man understand that other hats than his might lie in 
dignity upon the hall seats. ‘And this is your cane, 
I recognize it; isn’t it pretty?” Mony turned it around 
in her hand and puckered her brows over the engraved 
initials on the head. 

Only a woman of Mony’s charm would have been 
able to so casually dismiss a male and yet have him 
return to her regularly. She made it an iron-clad rule 
that, if anything at all happened during the evening 
which might have contributed to the potential intimacy 
between them, she would always choose to forget such 
incidents at the moment of his departure; at the very 
instant, in fact, when a man most desires of a woman 
that she remember kindly these moments of inti- 
macy. The query about the hat, the artless admira- 
tion of the cane but served to remind the caller that 
he was, after all, only a very good friend of the family, 
and that for her he could never be anything much 
else. 

The gentleman was far too wise to allow to show 
on his handsome face any of the chagrin which he 
actually felt. He was as urbane on leaving as he had 
been on entering the house. It may have been that his 
step was a shade less jaunty and that the angle of his 
hat was a touch different. 

The good-bys were always the same; the words 
may have differed slightly, the tones never. 

“Tt has been a pleasure the like of which I seldom 
enjoy, Mrs. Deering; and as for your knowledge of 
business I have many a man client who is not half so 
quick to catch the points that I am trying to make.” 
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“That’s nice of you to say so, Mr. Pendleton. Oh, 
_ by the way, Mr. Pendleton, Eleanor Overton is coming 
to visit me soon; yes, I am expecting her the fore 
part of next week. I do hope you will come to see her. 
_ You remember her of course?” 

The gentleman’s face altered just for the fraction 
of a second and that only in small measure; but neither 
the time nor the degree of change was lost upon the 
watching woman. 

“I shall be charmed, Mrs. Deering; I remember 
Eleanor most delightfully; an enchanting girl that, a 
thoroughbred.” 

“Do you think we are due for an early fall this 
year, Mr. Pendleton; Abe says the shucks on the new 
corn are unusually thick.”’ Mony, standing half in, half 
out of the lighted doorway, surveyed the starry night. 
The moonlight shone upon the diamond brooch at her 
breast. 

“Signs do point that way. Good night, Mrs. Deer- 
ing.” 

“Good night, sir.” A pause followed, Mony stood 
irresolutely in the doorway. ‘Oh, Mr. Pendleton, just 
a moment, I have been wondering about what you said, 
I don’t quite understand.” 

The man turned quickly on the dark bricks and hur- 
riedly retraced his steps towards the verandah. His 
heart began to beat; he moistened his lips. It was 
all too plain to the smiling woman; she felt a little 
sorry now, but she must go on, tear down the climbing 
oriflamme of hope. 

“Did you mean that my tenant pays fourteen hun- 
dred and eleven hundred dollars a month or a year, 
Mr. Pendleton?” She really did not know, but she 
could have taken some less cruel fashion of informing 


herself. 
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The man’s eager, alert face raised expectantly 
towards the woman on the porch seemed to blanch 
even in the warm ochre light from the hall. He moved 
his hat from under his right arm to beneath his left 
elbow, shifted his weight silently. 

“By the year, Mrs. Deering. Is there anything 
further to-night?’ His voice was a little cold for he 
was a sensitive man. 

“No; thank you so much, I just did not quite under- 
stand what the arrangement was. You will not fail me 
Sunday, Mr. Pendleton?’ 

“Certainly not, Ma’am; good night.” 

“Good night,” and the heavy door swung to and the 
yellow rays filtering through the silk netting of the 
glass panels at the side fell dimly upon the straight and 
rapidly retreating back of a gentleman. 

Mony turned into the hall just as the tall clock by 
the rear door was booming ten o’clock. She picked up 
a sofa pillow from one of the seats, patted it vigorously 
but absent-mindedly and went back into the parlor. 
Lucius had switched out the light and stood in front 
of the fire, facing the room; the shadows of his legs 
fell in two broad jerking bands across the room and 
even up to the ceiling. 

“Will you sing, mother?” the boy asked. 

“Yes, darling ;” and she, sitting gracefully upon the 
low bench, the fire lighting up the white neck and her 
curling back hair, began to play softly. Her fingers 
wandering idly over the shadowy keys, moved from 
harmonious chords through dissonances into melodies 
again, up and down the length of the board. At last 
she straightened her back, pushed the loose hair up 
from her brow, raised her face with a smile, half sad, 
half quizzical. Her hands after a short silence fell 
strongly into the opening chord of Sur le Bord de la 
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Seine. The boy standing in front of the fire shivered 
to hear the wild sweetness, the unutterable melancholy 
of those notes. In his ears there rang the dead voices 
of all the sorrowful people who had breathed those 
words; he could see their mouths twisted in pain and 
from the drawn lips there flowed the plaintive, death- 
less lament. And of all the sorrowful ones his mother’s 
sorrow was the greatest. As her voice rose to the 
highest note, tears started up in the boy’s eyes; and 
at the poignant question of the last lines all his strength 
was required to stand where he was, not to rush to 
her and encircle her neck with his arms, not to cry 
as he used to cry. 


“Que ne ma-t-on donné 
Celut que jai tant amé?” 


The woman sat a moment at the piano, her arms in 
her lap. She seemed to be looking very hard at her 
hands. 

“Will that do to-night, Lucius?” she asked without 
turning around. 

“That’s beautiful, Mony.” 

“Come here, Lucius—I want to tell you something.” 
She stood up now and taking the boy’s hand led him 
to the far corner of the room. Leaning forward she 
put her arm around her son’s waist. On a level with 
the boy’s eyes was a rather large, full-length photo- 
graph of a young man. He was dressed in a tight- 
fitting suit with a short jacket; a hat with an almost 
round brim was on his head. He had small feet and 
seemed immensely amused at what he was thinking, and 
tremendously in love with some one at whom he was 
evidently looking. He was, in fact, looking at Mony 
when the picture was made. His face was kind and 
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beautiful like the faces of those who are stricken down 
in youth. 

“Lucius, your father was the most wonderful man 
who ever lived; he had an unequaled sense of right; 
he was wise beyond all knowing; he was the best mati 
I have ever known. Look at him. How he loved me! 
I hope you can be like him.” A sob caught in the 
woman’s throat, raised her bosom in a short spasm. 
Her arms tightened around the body of her son as 
she slowly leaned against the wall. 

“T hope I can be like father, Mony; I’m going to try.” 

The woman sank to her knees and then to the floor, 
drawing the boy into her lap, pressing his head down 
against her breast. 

“Oh, Lucius, how I hate to see you grow up; I 
wish I could keep you a child always, darling.” 

“But mother,” the boy was glad of a chance to talk, 
“T can be of so much more use when I’m a man.” 

“But Lucius, when you grow up you won't let 
anything make any difference; it will be just you and 
Ie” The boy aged in a moment; here was free will, 
Mony asking him not to change. His voice, when 
he spoke, was curiously grave. 

“You're just life, Mony; when you go to parties 
and I do things while you are gone it’s not really 
fun until I have told you. Do you know what I 
mean?” he asked pleadingly. 

“Oh yes, honey, I know what you mean.” 

They went upstairs together, hand in hand. When 
Mony came in to say good night he asked: 

: pees father’s middle name wasn’t Ulysses, was 
aT. 

“No, Lucius; why?” 

“And mother, did Grandma teach you how to spin 
when you were a girl?” 
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“No, honey, but mama knew how to spin; why do 
_ you want to know about that, Lucius?” 

“Nothing; I’ve just been reading about Penelope, 
that’s all.” 

The woman looked long at the boy and the boy at 
the woman. She understood instantly; and, leaning 
over, whispered something in his ear as she kissed 
him. 

Neither Mony nor Lucius went immediately to sleep. 


CHAPTER V 


ELEANOR 


HE preparations for Eleanor’s visit would have 
been flattering indeed to that young lady had 


she been able to witness so much as the smallest 

and most inconsequential of these preparations. But 
since just that was, in Mony’s mind, one of the most 
heinous sins a housekeeper could be guilty of, it was 
highly improbable that Miss Overton would see even 
so much as the flicking of one last small fleck of clean 
dust. One of the theories was that, no matter how 
clean your house might be, it must be gone all over 
before any guest could set foot in it for a stay of as 
much as a week. It was expected that Eleanor would 
stay at least a month; and Mony secretly hoped that 
she would remain even longer. Consequently the care 
and energy bestowed this time upon the rooms could 
be compared in intensity and volume only to those 
depressing periods known as spring and fall cleanings. 
Three days before Eleanor’s promised arrival it be- 
gan. Mony, instead of coming into Lucius’ room, 
sitting on the edge of his bed and waking him with a 
hug, called to him from her own room. Her tone was 
determined. She was buttoning a house dress with deft 
and flying fingers; she was subtly a changed mortal. 
When Lucius went downstairs he found doors a-jar 
which were wont to be kept closed; currents of cold 
air from the outside blew gayly through the house and 
the morning dishes had already been disposed of. 
Smanthy’s tread as she moved about the house was 
vastly accelerated. Even Sean breakfast was cur- 
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_ tailed; it being freely supposed that at such times every 


one needed less to eat than under normal circumstances. 

Brooms stood in corners ready to be swept into 
service; soft rags lay floutingly upon damask-covered 
chairs; carpets were turned back and the small rugs 
had already disappeared from the house to the lawn 
and back-yard clothes lines there to await the ministra- 


tions of the broom-stick. Chairs and sofas, moved 


from their accustomed places, cluttered up the cheerless 
rooms. . 

The house was no longer a home; it was simply a 
succession of dirty rooms which must be brushed, 
scrubbed and dusted before hominess could be ex- 
pected to abide in it again with any decency at all. 
It was to be given over to a woman’s housekeeping 
vandalism; it was to be shorn of character that it 
might become again personable; its beauty was denied 
that it might become more beautiful; the inviolable 
arrangement of furniture was desecrated in order that 
the same pieces might repose with some peace of mind 
upon shining floors and clean rugs and carpets; cur- 
tains and portiéres whose every fold was known to 
Mony were flung upon chairs and over their own 


‘poles where they hung in patient humility; sofa cush- 


ions which must be propped in such-and-such a way 
for the best effect lay in abandoned meekness upon 
their embroidered faces. 

Uncle Lanny, who for months past had not come 
home for lunch, had, with that irritating perversity so 


_ well known in the characters of the young and ma- 
ligned, returned at eleven-thirty, loudly demanding 


food. 

Everything had to stop, Mony said. It was most 
annoying ; to-day, of all days, delaying everything this 
way. Mony, herself, who had been dusting books, 
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took off her work gloves and unwound the old towel 
from her bright hair. Since Uncle Lanny had so far 
compromised himself in the venture of having Eleanor 
as a guest, Mony felt that it was safe to show a little 
of the impatience that had been long gathering in 
her breast over her brother’s conduct. She was any- 
thing but conciliatory and forbade Smanthy to make 
hot bread. Uncle Lanny had to be growlingly content 
with a meager meal. He spoke in no uncertain tones 
of house-cleaning and even went so far as to remind 
Mony that he was in no wise responsible for Eleanor’s 
visit. 

Mony, betrayed into utterance by his sullen manner, 
let fly an ill-advised utterance. 

“Well, Lanny, I’m having Eleanor just for you; I 
think it’s the least you can do. . . 

With this speech advantage returned to the side of 
the young man and he was not slow to realize it. 

“Well, if that’s what it is all about you can just 
write her now and tell her not to come; I think I am 
going prairie-chicken hunting to-morrow, anyhow.” 

He knew that it was now too late to write the girl 
and that his sister had planned that he was to be at 
the train in the cart to meet Eleanor. Mony felt the 
full force of his threat; a tragic questioning crept into 
her voice. 

“Of course you wouldn’t do that, Lanny?” 

“Johnny says they are thick all over the prairie now,” 
Uncle Lanny said, doggedly refusing to hear the appeal 
in Mony’s words. “There won’t be many left in a 
year or two; killing them out mighty fast.’ His tone 
had lost something of its belligerent quality and there 
was now audible in it a sportsman’s interest in a fast 
vanishing game-bird. 

He ate the remainder of his meal in silence, Mony 
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counting the silver into the felt-lined drawer of the 
buffet. She thought it best not to press the ques- 
tion with him further and was reassured when he said: 

“What time’s Eleanor coming in, Margaret?” 
Mony, childlike in her joy at the freedom from the 
suspense, began giving him all the details of Miss 
Overton’s arrival. She was due on the afternoon train 
from the city. Did Lanny think it would be better 
to drive out and meet the train when it made its. daily 
stop at the water-tower? The train was an “accommo- 
dation” and Mony wondered anxiously if there would 
be cattle cars ahead of the one passenger coach as there 
had been the last time that she had ridden it. Some- 
times the odor was so unpleasant and she did not want 
Eleanor to have a bad impression of the town. Of 
course, Eleanor had been there before, several times, 
in fact; but somehow this time seemed different. 

And about all that Mony had actually been able to do 
was warn Eleanor that she must take her seat on the 
left side of the train which, although it seemed like 
the sunny side, was really the shady side when the train 
had left the city station. She had also asked Mr. 
Martin, the conductor whom every one in town knew, 
to be on the look-out for Eleanor. Just what it meant 
to be on the look-out for a dashingly beautiful young 
woman neither Mony nor Mr. Martin adequately under- 
stood. But, in the train, Eleanor was a little proud 
to be singled out by this official geniality and, for the 
very joy of the genteel conspicuousness, prolonged the 
vapid conversation several minutes past its logical end. 

Five miles from her destination Eleanor put on 
her hat, pinned it securely at a rakishly perilous angle, 
adjusted the chignon and lowered the veil until it 


just covered her eyes. 
The hat was quite an affair; of dark-blue taffeta on 
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a stiff, small frame, the edge of the narrow brim bound 
in velvet of a slightly darker shade. From the crown 
soared two richly iridescent wings. 

Eleanor was the last to step from the coach. Mr. 
Martin, having looked out for her and personally taken 
off her bags, she could exit rather grandly, carrying 
under one arm a large box of Huyler’s and under the 
other The Speckled Bird, a novel which she said was 
perfectly killing. . 

Uncle Lanny was there to meet her, looking a little 
shined up but as charming as ever in spite of the care- 
fully dampened and brushed hair. Before the arrival 
of the train he had been entertaining the negro cab- 
drivers with stories, mostly of his own composition; 
the younger, trifling negroes stood gaping by, lost in 
admiration of the young man’s flowing wit, envying 
his clothes and the whiteness of his clear skin, respect- 
ing the breadth of his graceful shoulders. There was 
a sprinkling of white trash in the languid crowd which 
was as wont to lionize the young blood as were the 
colored youths. 

The hack-drivers, nine of them, stood now in an 
uneven line, whip in hand, calling in rich voices to the 
few travelers who had descended from the coach. A 
mild agitation spread about the station, and the agent 
appeared wearing his visored cap. The express cart 
rolled crunchingly across the gravel; there were even 
shouts. 

“Hello, Eleanor,” Uncle Lanny called gayly. “By 
George,” he thought, ‘she’s prettier than the last time 
I saw her.” 

“Oh, Lanny, I’m so glad to see you,” said Eleanor, 
giving him her hand at just the correct number of 
inches from her nose and from the ground. She aban- 
doned to the young man the book and the box of 
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candy, the while observing him covertly from the cor- 
ner of her eye although outwardly appearing much 
interested at being again in Brocketville. He was, she 
thought, handsomer than ever; perhaps the eyes were 
a shade harder and the fine curve of the lower lip had 
begun to break. But Eleanor was a high-spirited girl 
and knew enough to realize that these signs might stand 
for things which would not necessarily make him less 
attractive. 

“What a lovely turnout,” she exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally, as Lanny helped her to mount the high step. Two 
inches of silked ankle showed for a fraction of a second 
and the man pursed his lips as if he were on the point 
of whistling to himself. 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, ‘“Margaret has the only 
pneumatic tired cart in town. Most of the people here- 
abouts say it is not practical. She never lets me have 
it save on state occasions.” He eyed the girl boldly 
and she lowered her lashes before his straight glance. 

“Ts it so much, Lanny, to come to meet me at the 
train?” The girl was suddenly changed; she pulled 
hard at the tiny square of lace-trimmed cambric in her 
gloved hands. 

“T’ve always told you, Eleanor, you are the best- 
looking girl I’ve ever seen; you don’t know how I am 
looking forward to this visit. But,” he said, ogling 
the candy box ostentatiously, “I believe you must have 
left a beau behind in the city.” 

Eleanor was pleased that he noticed the candy, and 
it had been a gift from an admirer. She hastened to 
speak a little contemptuously of the candy and the 
donor but allowed her voice to falter over the words 
in just the manner that would give the proper impres- 
sion of at least a suggestion of insincerity in what she 
said. She laughed lightly and they rode the rest of the 
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way chatting to each other of mutual acquaintances and 


of what had happened in Brocketville since her latest 
visit more than two years ago now. 

The unoccupied tradespeople, standing listlessly about 
the doors of the stores, all knew who the pretty girl 
was that rode proudly through the streets with young 
Launcelot Gray in the shining black cart, with the sun- 
light glinting on the bright spokes of the red bicycle 
wheels. Even the horse seemed to feel that something 
extraordinary was in the air and held his head and 
tail at a generous angle. 

Some of the remarks that the loiterers made as the 
couple trotted through the town were not very pleasant. 

A man leaning against the yellow iron facing of the 
drug-store turned to the boy behind the soda counter. 

“T wonder what Pearl’ll say to that?” he asked, 
jerking his head in the direction of Lanny and Eleanor. 

“Dunno,” answered the other uninterestedly as he 
went on washing glasses in soapy gray water. 

Eleanor really acquitted herself well on this first 
drive. She did not fail to notice the new, unpainted 
hitching post that the First National Bank had just 
had built along the south side of the walk, under the 
tall sycamore. The Beechams’ home with its wealth 
of ginger-bread ornament came in for a share of her 
praise. And she noticed too that clay had been spread, 
somewhat unevenly, it is true, on the street that ran 
in front of the Deerings’ stately old place, half-hidden. 
as it was by the towering sycamores and cotton-woods. 

Mony and Eleanor ran together, kissed, beamed, 
kissed again; moved laughing into the house, their 
arms about each other’s thin waists. 

In the eyes of each there swam the visible forms 
of secrets that only the glance of the other might read. 

“I hope you land him this time,” Mony’s look said 
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_ plainly; and “I’m going to do my best with your help,” 
was the answer that lay in the eyes of the other woman. 

“What a fetching jacket, Eleanor,” Mony exclaimed 
in admiration as she came up close and examined a 
black taffeta jacket cut skimpily across the front and 
about half way down to the waist in the back. It was 
heavily braided and allowed much of the shirt-waist, 
freely set with inserting, to show. Through the open- 
work of the waist any one who looked could see the 
top of a wide blue bow of sachet. 

Mony took Eleanor back into the kitchen to see 
Smanthy, and the girl put her lovely head through 
the back door to call a cheering greeting to Abe work- 
ing leisurely in the rose-bed. Uncle Lanny stood 
around, hands in his pockets, looking impatient. 
Eleanor said as she moved laughing and talking through 
the immaculate house that she always thought Mony’s 
home was quite the most beautiful that she knew of. 

Mony pooh-poohed genteelly at this but was pleased 
nevertheless, and, moreover, agreed secretly with what 
Eleanor had just said. 

“T know you’re just worn out, honey,” Mony said 
commiseratingly, ‘and I am going to see to it that 
you get a nap right away.” Uncle Lanny appeared 
crestfallen but felt somewhat better when he caught 
an understanding look in Eleanor’s eyes. 

It was one of the traditions of the Deering house- 
hold that every guest, no matter had he come from 
Samarkand or Hobb’s Crossing, eleven miles south, 
must be put at once to bed; there to recuperate from 
the fearful inconvenience and strain which traveling 
in those days was thought to occasion. 

Eleanor was borne to the second story. The two 
women remained together in the girl’s room for a long 
time and although Eleanor did finally lie down it was 
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not soon to sleep. Her head and heart were far too 
busy for that. 

‘Lanny is not exactly wild, Eleanor,’ Mony had 
touched the word with obvious reluctance and misgiv- 
ings, “he is just a little unsettled. You know yourself 
there are very few if any attractive girls in Brocket- 
ville and those who are here have made the mistake 
of falling immediately in love with Lanny and allowing 
him to find it out. I think that is not exactly the way 
to handle him,” she said in a different tone, looking 
questioningly at the girl lying full length on the bed, 
her body covered by the ample folds of a pink silk 
wrapper. 

“‘He’s terribly attractive, Margaret, and you know I 
think he is splendid. I wouldn’t say,” the girl put her 
red lips forward speculatively, ‘that it was exactly the 
best way to interest Lanny, to let him think you cared 
a lot for him.” 

Mony’s sigh meant that she hoped it would all turn 
out for the best; but then she did not know. She 
was glad it was not entirely her problem. She heard 
the door from the downstairs back hall opened and 
closed carefully. 

It was Lucius, returning from a joyful afternoon 
spent out back of the house. In the rear premises he 
had noticed a certain extra crispness about Smanthy’s 
skirt, a spring to her quick step; Abe was working with 
an unwonted will in the rose-bed. It was clear to the 
boy that some phenomenon besides the house-cleaning 
was making its influence felt about the place. Then 
he remembered; Eleanor had arrived. 

A glance at the refrigerator showed traces of 
preparations for the guest. There were several things 
he wanted; but, whereas a young child might have 
been excused from failing to realize the importance of 
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a visiting young lady, a boy of fifteen could not be so 
_ easily let off. A guest had a prior lien on every good 
thing of the household. 

It was she who would have the first chance at the 
hot water from the enormous boiler in the kitchen, 
heated by a great wood-range; it was for the family 
to be satisfied with tepid and lukewarm baths unless 
there were some members who were so advanced that 
they actually preferred cold water. But this was a 
sensible period and the craze for cold showers and 
out-of-door sleeping had not as yet spread its rigorous 
wave over that part of the country. 

And so Lucius passed untouched the deep jars of 
mayonnaise both sweet and acid, and left inviolate the 
crocks of whipped cream, the plates of candied grapes 
and stuffed dates. He moved morosely into the hall, 
acknowledging the alien presence in the quietness and 
care that he devoted to the opening and closing of the 
hall door. By these studied movements Mony knew 
that Lucius knew that Eleanor had arrived. 

In the hall below Lucius sniffed the air suspiciously. 
The basic odor was one of uncompromising cleanli- 
ness; the tiny ghosts of damp and vanished dust grains 
still haunted the atmosphere; there had been soap in 
the room and the splashing of much clear, cold water. 
Tea-leaves had left a little bitter tang in the air and 
some trace of the smell of the moistened newspapers 
which had been swept over rugs and floor still lingered 
in the expectant air. But aside from that there was 
something else; a vague olfactory deliciousness floated 
through the boy’s nostrils. 

It was the odor of a strange woman and of her 
strange perfume, suggesting new and unaccustomed 
delights, a different personality to which he would 
have to adjust himself. But it was a sweet smell, an in- 
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timate smell, and, although Lucius remembered Eleanor 
as a Diana-like person of proud tilted head and swaying 
body there was something in the delicacy of that per- 
fume, some perfect synthesis of the odor of body 
and flower that the boy, before he realized it, before he 
understood why, felt pitiful of the girl lying at that 
very moment swatched in the amplitude of her silk 
wrapper on the bed in the room above him. 

Lying on one of the hall seats, in such a position as 
to obscure almost wholly one of the most deftly em- 
broidered roses of Mony’s prize sofa pillow, was the 
winged hat. Its shining feathers glistened even in the 
semi-obscurity of the curtained hall. The yellow- 
orange eyes of what Lucius thought must have once 
been a jack-daw shone unwinkingly out at the boy. 
Lying over one of the high-backed chairs was a 
woman’s coat of hitherto unknown cut and color. It 
was apparently the center from which most of the new 
odor emanated. 

Lucius could see Uncle Lanny sitting on the ver- 
andah, his feet propped against the railing. How slick 
his hair was, except for those little waves over each 
temple, how white the starchy stiffness of his shirt, how 
high the collar! He was reading a magazine but with 
a detachment which plainly indicated that he was wait- 
ing for something more interesting to happen; expect- 
ing something strange to disturb the quiet of his 
October afternoon. 

When Lucius had comprehended the extent to which 
the order of the household had been altered by 
Eleanor’s arrival he went on upstairs and into his 
mother’s room. 

Mony lay lightly upon the bed; lay carefully so that 
when she rose the counterpane could be easily smoothed 
into undisturbed whiteness. There was no abandon to 
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the soft expanse of the bed; she lay still, consciously 
still, her eyes tightly closed. She was trying to get 
a moment of rest. 

It was one of the superstitions of the Deering fam- 
ily that a guest was to have what was known as the 
run of the premises. No nooks could expect to be 
held sacred from the guest’s benign but searching eyes; 
every one was expected to do a deal of picking up 
after himself and a minimum of littering. Where, 
under the old order you would smile, you now laughed; 
and where you would have laughed you now smiled 
with nice restraint. The best embroidered towels and 
pillow-cases and sheets came coolly forth from the cedar 
closet and graced not only the guest’s bed but those 
of the family too. The house took on a oneness whose 
single function was, here, to please and amuse Eleanor. 

“Have you seen Eleanor yet, Lucius?” Mony in- 
quired still rigid on the bed. 

“No’m.” Although the answer was of some im- 
portance Mony was too absorbed to notice it. She 
was functioning now only as a hostess; motherhood 
was in abeyance, crowded out by pathetic and romantic 
schemes. 

“Did you tell Smanthy to be sure to keep the fire 
going a little in the kitchen for the hot water?” 

“Yessum.’’ Mony’s face relaxed a little and di- 
rectly she got up. 

“Are we going to hear the Chautauqua Singers to- 
night at the Opera House?” Lucius questioned with 
some interest. : 

“Yes, honey, we’re to take the carriage, you and I 
and Eleanor and Lanny.” 

It was to be the first time that he had gone out with 
his mother in anything like the role of an escort. He 
had a new suit for the Singers. The color was known 
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as Elephant’s Breath. The more or less matching hat, 
ordered from the near-by city, was still somewhat 
reminiscent of childhood by the very roundness of the 
brim; however it had a silk cord and a pearl button 
to fasten in the lapel of one’s coat. But it was not 
considered the thing to unwind the cord and fasten 
the button. Only when a boy went to a big party in 
a very high wind was it permissible to guarantee 
the ultimate possession of his headgear by making it 
fast through means of the shining and seldom-used 
cord. 

Later on Lucius dressed with care. The hair would 
not stay down in spite of generous sprinklings of water 
and the liberal use of thick, lemon-colored vaseline 
which looked blue in certain lights. His chin, grown 
squarer and fuller with the years, was now well over 
two feet above the top of his dresser and he could get 
almost the full effect of his coat in the mirror. He 
would have to see himself either in his mother’s tall 
glass or one of the long mirrors below-stairs. 

He heard Eleanor moving in the distant guest room, 
her step so unlike Mony’s, although they were both 
light and quick. His mother had long since gone down 
to see that everything was all right; so much depended 
on the impression produced by the first meal. Uncle 
Lanny was having trouble with a bow tie; he swore 
under his breath and not mildly. Through the open 
door the boy could hear him tugging at the refractory 
silk ends. 

“Can I help?” Lucius asked. He was not so much 
intent on aiding the young man as he was on having 
the new suit seen. Had he but known, it was an un- 
fortunate moment to expect notice from Uncle Lanny. 
The young man held his too-powdered face immobile 
while the boy struggled with the tie; he smelled of the 
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barber shop and his curving mouth had grown severe 
as an aftermath of the recent struggle. Lucius, try- 
ing his best to make the ends come out evenly, lost 
himself in contemplation of these features so close to 
his own. 

In a sort of daze he stared at this face as though 
he had never seen it before. The eyes, large, hazel, 
infinitely clear, fascinated him. The dark level brows 

grew evenly, rising upwards as they tapered out to a 
fine line on the white brow, shaded as it always was 
by the wide hat the young man wore in the sun. The 
thick lashes looked black against the whiteness of the 
lids. And there was the thin, slightly arched nose 
which always reminded the boy of a race-horse, with 
its delicate nostrils palpitating to each breath that 
passed soundlessly through them; last of all the wide 
mouth, with the full red lips, and the beautiful curve 
that was beginning to break because of something that 
Uncle Lanny did or thought, it was not quite clear to 
the boy. The red-brown, sun-burned cheeks fairly 
shone; the lean, almost sharp jaw was just perceptibly 
darker where the carefully shaved beard lay under the 
fine skin. 

It was, the boy thought, a perfectly beautiful face; 
almost as beautiful, in fact, as Mony’s; more beautiful 
perhaps than Eleanor’s because it was known. But 
whose face was this that he could study now at his 
leisure in the full glare of the adjusted student-lamp? 
It was the face of a complete stranger; the face of a 
man; a demi-god; the face of a person who had crisped 
Mony’s sweet mouth into crooked lines of pain. And 
behind this faultless brow was something that drove 
Uncle Lanny, drove him along devious and bright ways 
of the flesh. 

It was so hopelessly tangled in the boy’s mind; but 
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as he stood there with Uncle Lanny’s smooth brown 
hands resting lightly on his Elephant-Breath-covered 
shoulders, so close to him, so necessary to him in this 
crisis of stubborn neckwear, the young man looked 
down for a moment and the white, merciless light fell 
full upon the wax-like eyelids with their dusky fringe 
of lashes casting gray shadows along the velvety down 
of the cheeks. 

Something like a pain passed through the boy’s body 
as, in an instant of precocious intuition he saw, lying 
along the smooth surface of those lids that dreadful 
and unspeakable weariness of those who gnaw and 
bind their own flesh. He did not know what it was 
then, he saw only what it had done to Uncle Lanny’s 
eyes. He felt, by some curious visitation of maturity, 
that voiceless fatigue that lurked about the eyes of the 
man, a lassitude that even sleep and dreams could not 
dispel so long as the demons of flame screamed through 
his young body, making of the dark a nightmare and 
of the day a white fire. 

Lucius, standing there in that instant, beginning to 
be blown by the hot breaths of adolescence, divined the 
tortured life of the other, felt old and strong, wanted 
to help him, felt, oh, so sorry, so pitiful of this wracked 
and beautiful flesh. ) 

And ever afterwards there dwelt in his mind and 
heart the thought that the most beautiful flesh is the 
most wracked; that the most perfect face is but a 
pleasant window looking out from chambers where 
writhes the tortured brain; that the smoothest breast 
hides a heart whose every beat is pain. 

Uncle Lanny began to whistle, his eyes roved around 
the room; the toe of his narrow shoe tapped the floor. 
From a great distance the boy’s thoughts came racing 
back, gathered themselves, focused. 
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“That’s all right, I think,” he said, backing away to 
see if the blue ends really were even this time. 

“Thank you, kid.” Uncle Lanny picked up the mili- 
tary brushes and went at his hair again. He began 
to sing loudly in his clear resonant tenor; but his voice 
was not adequate to the movement in his heart and so 
he began to yodel a little uproariously. Over and over 
he musically queried, so it seemed to Lucius: “O, lay-, 
lay-, la-dy who? who? oo, 00?” This seemed to ease 
him for he went almost quietly out of his room and 
down the steps. 

Lucius surveyed his hair one last time, dismay 
spreading over his features. Instead of the one cow- 
lick right at the back of the top of his head another 
authentic one had appeared just under the part in the 
front. He brushed at it savagely and without looking 
to see what had been the final result he scowlingly left 
the room. 

Eleanor was already down. She and Lanny were 
standing near the door that led to the verandah. They 
were talking familiarly and he was thumping with one 
finger one of the many ruffles that fell from her elbow 
almost over her hand. Lucius had cleared his throat 
in the hall and given his collar a last settling move- 
ment. They did not hear him as he came up behind 
them. 

“How do you do, Miss Eleanor, I’m glad to see 
you.” He spoke it all in one breath, this speech which 
he alone and unaided had decided would be the best 
means of putting the guest at her ease. The girl 
turned, greeted him effusively, held him off a moment 
and then kissed him full in the mouth. Uncle Lanny’s 
eyes grew brighter at this as he watched the animated 
girl and the embarrassed boy. Eleanor had been sur- 
prised to see Lucius so tall, she had forgotten that 
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he was fifteen years old. He was a child when she 


had seen him last. 

“Why, Lucius,’ she said in stupid wonder, “you 
will soon be a man; won’t he, Lanny?” and she turned 
to the other to verify her exclamations. Lanny smiled 
commiseratingly, fixed his eyes maddeningly at a point 
on the boy’s right sleeve. The boy had overlooked 
one of the new tags. Lucius could only smile broadly 
and say “‘yessum’” to all of Eleanor’s surprise and ques- 
tions. At last the girl turned back to Lanny. 

“He looks like his father, doesn’t he?” she said in 
a perceptibly altered tone. 

“Yes,” Uncle Lanny’s tone was different too, “and 
he’ll be a good one if he is anything like Robert, I 
can tell you that ; Margaret was the luckiest girl I know, 
even if she is my sister.” 

Eleanor was smiling again, her thoughts having re- 
turned from death to life. She put her head on one 
side and eyed her companion narrowly. 

“Well...” and she let the word spin out and 
lose itself down the white column of her throat. 

Uncle Lanny’s eyes blazed at her and reaching over 
he took her hand, held it by the ends of the fingers. 
Brown flesh and white flesh, white skin and brown; 
and for an instant back in his mind the boy saw the 
Moor leaning satyr-like over Desdemona’s gleaming 
shoulder. 

Mony came, dinner was announced and they all went 
in, two and two; just as it would be, the boy thought 
quickly, in the carriage to-night. 

Uncle Lanny’s voice, of wont musically drawling 
and leisurely, hurried with almost indecent haste 
through the traditional blessing, allegrettoed past com- 
prehension. All felt the strain of his compliance and 
when it was over the air cleared again. 
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The meal progressed apace amidst a flow of un- 
quenchable and optimistic good-humor. Smanthy’s 
hand had certainly been im and drew full-mouthed 
compliments from the girl which Mony heard but for 
the most part feigned not to notice. Uncle Lanny told 
one humorous story after another; carved the turkey 
to perfection ; overwhelmed them all with solicitude and 
the apparently insatiable desire to fill their plates. But 
his flashing eyes went back again and again to the 
girl’s face and the v-line of mousseline at her breast 
even while his strong hands were using the carving 
knife and fork to such advantage. Because Lanny was 
happy and gay, Mony was happy; deployed all her little 
charming tricks of hostess, smiled her most enchant- 
ing smiles, listened with the most rapt expression in 
her big eyes, sat with unbelievable grace in her ac- 
customed chair, used her round white arms with rare 
effect in pushing back the bright hair from her pure 
brow, looked surpassingly lovely under the candlelight 
in her new white satin dress with its large blue dots. 

And because his mother was light-hearted in this 
moment, the boy felt the dragging weight release its 
hold on his being, felt the whole mass quiver, and then 
slide definitely into the invisible realm of the dark 
around his feet. He relaxed, entered into the spirit 
of the dinner as far as it is physically possible for the 
uncertain, forming mind and flesh of youth to be 
constant in its attitudes and attentions. He too felt 
the spell of Uncle Lanny’s charming nature; could not 
resist the pride that took possession of him at sight of 
his mother, Uncle Lanny, and the warm and bright 
well-being which had breathed its golden mist across 
this little gathering. 

The conversation was all timely. The new game of 
fan-tan was discussed. Eleanor had seen it played; 
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Mony had only heard of it; Uncle Lanny doubted if it 
was as good as euchre, declared euchre to be the best. 
card game he knew of except, of course, roguishly 
rolling his eyes, poker. 

The unequivocal syllables fell chillingly upon the 
room. Eleanor frankly abandoned her poise—that je 
ne sais quoi which the less traveled ladies of Brocket- 
ville envied her so keenly. Her eyes sought the re- 
sources of her Doulton plate, her fingers caressed the 
smooth silver of the fork handle. Mony kept smiling, 
a ghastly little smile, her eyes gone a shade bigger in 
the effort to go on just as if nothing had happened. 
Here she was living up to one of the best and most 
impregnable traditions of the Grays and the Deerings. 
When rude, ill-bred people in public stabbed you with 
statements or questions, words which like cunning, 
sly hands fixed themselves upon the handles of the 
closet wherein leaned the grinning spectre, insinuated 
themselves into position and pulled, it was the thing 
to lean with all your might against the closet door. 
But the leaning must not displace one tiny stitch in 
even the smallest tuck of the third petticoat; or, if you 
were a man, the eyelid—that sensitive membrane whose 
fluttering has proved of such benefit to authors and 
people of admitted finesse—must not be guilty of the 
suspicion of a flicker. 

And so Mony went on speaking, her voice just as 
gay, her face just as bright. But to Lucius, whose 
practiced ear recorded every slightest change in the 
cadence of Mony’s voice, the fullness that had sup- 
ported the round sweet tones was gone. Timbre was 
lacking to the last syllables of even the shortest words. 
And from the region beneath the table where, in the 
billowing opacity of the shadow, the weight had lain 
inert for a while, a darkness took form again; boiled 
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__up around the boy’s feet, crept invisibly up his legs, 
engulfed the trousers, covered him completely. 

And, glaring at Uncle Lanny, he cursed himself for 
the weakness which had allowed him to look with 
pleasure and approval even for a moment upon that 
lean and lovely face, upon that broad and beautiful 
mouth out of which sprang, like the toads of the fairy 
story, vile, cruel words, the loathsome spawn of dark 
thoughts and darker deeds. Malevolence stood squarely 
in the boy’s eyes. Mony saw it. 

Then she lost countenance for a moment, looked help- 
lessly about the room, sought with the fine toe of her 
slender kid slipper for the bell; found it, pressed hard 
upon it. 

“Bring some hot bread, Smanthy,” she said in 
emphatic encouragement. Smanthy, versed in these 
slight and homely tragedies, sensed the changed at- 
mosphere; mumbled to herself several times but did 
not become offended. 

Mony’s voice when she soon spoke was calm, for 
she had seen Lucius lower his head and attend again 
to his food. 

“Eleanor, I have gotten quite interested in passe- 
partouting; do you know how to do it?” 

Eleanor was excited, had not even heard of it, would 
Mony teach her how? What did it mean, anyway? 

Mony explained a trifle pridefully that the expres- 
sion was French; that it meant to go around, literally, 
and in the case of the operation in question meant to 
place a picture behind a piece of glass and to bind 
the two together by means of generally black tape. 
Eleanor’s rapt attention argued badly for the interior 
of her room at home in the future. It really was so 
very easy to passe-partout that the amateur was more 
than liable to succumb to the temptation of choosing 
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subjects which, in treatment and execution, were 
scarcely artistic. 

The incident of the word “poker” was forgotten. 
Uncle Lanny was as charming as ever, pretending to 
ignore the fact that he had mentioned an unmentionable 
word, a word which was indissolubly joined with 
saloon, pool-hall, and “that-house,” spoken in a certain 
tone and with a specific expression around the lips of 
the speaker. Perhaps there was a shade of antagonism 
in his demeanor; perhaps Mony’s words and actions 
were a trifle less unstudied than before, and maybe 
there was a coldness in Lucius’ eyes. Only Eleanor 
remained outwardly unchanged. Miss Overton was 
perfectly familiar with the polite etiquette which for- 
bids a guest’s blowing either hot or cold with any mem- 
ber of the household that she is visiting. She must 
maintain a rigid impartiality, at least in public. 

Could she be blamed if, a few hours later, she 
whispered in her escort’s warmly attentivé ear soothing 
words of comfort? 

“Lanny,” she said in a minimizingly deprecating 
tone, “I understood about what happened at supper; 
that’s all right. Why, you know the boys at home . . .” 
and she turned wide eyes on him so that he might 
have some idea of just what bloods the boys at home 
were. 

And could she be censured for what she had said 
the next evening, when she and Mony were doing their 
hair together in the guest room, the empire gowns 
sweeping back and forth over the gayly flowered 
carpet? 

“I hope you won’t worry, Margaret, about what 
Lanny said at supper last night. I think he did it 
more to tease you than for anything else; he really 
did not mean it that way. Why, the boys back 
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home . . .”’ and again the great dark eyes were turned 


full on the other woman who stood regarding the 
speaker, a wistful expression on her own face. Mony 
was thinking fast, trying to adjust some of her pre- 
conceptions to the situation in hand. 

At just this moment of the world’s sociological his- 
tory, the history of the United States, the history of 
the South, the history of the State, the development 
of the family consciousness and individual conscious- 
ness of the Grays and the Deerings, in just this little 
town of Brocketville, it was still considered the allow- 
able thing for a man to sow his wild oats. Moreover 
it was deemed that only a pure and lovely woman could 
help him reap them. This was the accepted scheme and 
only in heretical heads like Mony’s was there beginning 
to be a question as to the ultimate validity of this sys- 
tem. Mony wondered if Eleanor knew just what kind 
of man Lanny was? If she knew would it make any 
difference to her? Did Eleanor really think that Lanny 
had used the word only to tease her as she had said? 

Mony hesitated for a moment, before deciding that 
Eleanor was an intelligent girl who could look to her 
own affairs. After all, though, Lanny was her 
brother; and was she not, in a measure—by inviting 
Eleanor into her home—countenancing such personal 
codes as those upheld by Lanny and his stripe? No; 
it was Eleanor’s own concern. 

In that instant there had triumphed the supremacy of 
the American Victorian conception of social and moral 
standards as represented by the superstition that the 
chance of saving a soiled male is worth the love of 
any zood woman. And this victory had been won 
even on that most hostile terrain—the mind and heart 
of a woman like Mony. 


CHAPTER VI 
CONCERT 


FTER dinner was over on that same evening when 
A the word had jangled against the crystal and 
the silver, they stood about with that detached 
manner which families have when they expect to spend 
the evening away from home. No one gave himself 
up to the comfort of the chairs, and although the night 
was turning cool, it was deemed sufficient when Uncle 
Lanny gave the fire a few kicks. There was always 
danger that the coals might roll out through the fender 
somehow and ignite the rug. 

Mony sent Abe word to bring around the carriage 
and his answer was that he would do so just as soon 
as he had fed the horses. There were several heavy 
moments in which subjects were listlessly discussed, 
and Mony scanned the book-shelves as if she were 
really anxious to find some certain volume. Directly 
they heard the horses on the gravel drive and Mony 
began slipping optimistically into her light coat. 

“Better wear something about your shoulders, 
Eleanor, there has been a perceptible change in the 
nights; and that reminds me, don’t let me forget to 
put another quilt on your bed when we come back from 
the concert.” 

Eleanor was trying on scarfs and shawls in front 
of the long hall mirror. She appeared to be much 
absorbed in how she looked but she was, in reality, 
covertly watching the effect of the various wraps upon 
Uncle Lanny; who stood some distance away in a 
leaning, narrow-lidded posture watching the graceful 
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girl as she moved her white arms about, changing, 
adjusting her costume. 

She was wearing a red taffeta dress and as she 
draped a black Chantilly scarf about her low-cut shoul- 
ders she imagined that Uncle Lanny’s appraising eyes 
grew the brighter therefor. She said, with outward, 
dismissing gesture of her hands: 

“There, I believe T’ll wear that one; what do you 
think, Lanny?” 

“Looks mighty good to me,” was the sincere answer ; 
and he came forward to hold behind her a black satin 
cape which she had given him. As she slipped her arms 
backwards into the loose folds she allowed her body 
to sway ever so slightly in the direction of Uncle Lanny, 
and he leaned forward to match her gesture. 

It was all over in a second; but in that moment 
Mony had perceptibly caught her breath and across her 
face had passed the expression of a person who sees 
inadvertently into another’s untidied room and is 
ashamed for a visible lack of some fundamental virtue. 

Smanthy came into the front hall, hands under her 
broad apron, her face all smiles. 

“You all looks mighty pretty,” she declared, looking 
from her mistress to the young girl; “I don’ know 
which one’s de swellest.” 

“Oh, Smanthy,”’ protested Mony pleased, “Miss 
Overton has on a Paris dress; and mine’s only from 
New York.” 

“Hit ain’t all in de close,’ Smanthy said, dropping 
her head and closing the door after her as she dis- 
appeared into the rear passage. 

“Smanthy’s really awfuily loyal to every one in the 
family,” Mony was trying to smooth over the woman’s 
unwonted lack of tact; “for, of course, Eleanor, you 
do look too lovely for words.” 
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“But your hair, Margaret, your lovely hair;” and 
the girl laid her flat palm lightly against the bright 
coils of Mony’s hair piled high upon her proud 
head. 

One of the horses began to paw the gravel beneath 
the porte cochére and they could hear Abe’s deep voice 
remonstrating with the animal. 

They were driven briskly through the sandy streets 
of the little town past many a lighted, open doorway 
wherein signs of life could be easily discerned. The 
light streaming out threw into relief the grill-work 
of outside columns and inside vestibules. 

Mony and Lucius sat with Abe, and Uncle Lanny 
and Eleanor were lost in the enveloping dark of the, 
rear seat. The carriage lanterns cast yellow beams 
to each side as they moved along and shone brightly 
upon the sleek flanks of the prancing horses. The 
kerosene lamps were the center of nocturnal insects 
and night moths which fluttered along with them in 
a silent accompaniment. At the intersections of streets 
the newly installed electric lights, hanging low in the 
center and suspended from two diagonally set posts, 
were haloed by swarms of all that flies by night. Mony 
cautioned against opening mouths at such instants for 
fear something might fly in; and Lucius remembered 
that long ago Smanthy had told him that ear-wigs had 
wings. 

Uncle Lanny and Eleanor did not seem concerned 
about parted lips for they kept up a continuous, highly 
inflected conversation which was audible but thoroughly 
unintelligible to the occupants of the front seat. 

They came in sight of the courthouse and its naked 
square. This was a top-heavy, two-toned. sandstone 
building with an enormous, ungainly clock-tower. 
There were no trees or shrubbery of any kind inside 
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the enclosure, but hackberries had been planted at un- 
equal distances on the sidewalk. 

To-night the courthouse lawn was a scene of ac- 
tivity. Poles had been set up at various places about 
the east lawn and to these gasoline torches and flares 
had been attached. They burned brightly and illumined 
bare tables at which there seemed to be a number of 
people eating. Children ran screaming about the lawn 
chasing each other as if existence contained no graver 
pursuit. Over at one side could be seen a number of ice- 
cream freezers and standing above them was a group 
of pious-looking, gossiping females. 

“That is the fall ice-cream festival one of the 
churches is having,” Mony remarked with a sidelong 
glance; “some of us ought to have gone.” Lucius 
looked with some pangs of misgivings at the gay 
crowds for in the group he had distinguished the figure 
of Maizie Florence, a girl whom he had found attrac- 
tive. With his eyes he followed the fulness of her 
white skirt as long almost as it was visible, even turned 
his head the better to keep her in sight and in so 
doing could not fail to see that Eleanor and Uncle 
Lanny were sitting very close together; and the upper 
silhouette was that of a grossly doubled head in which 
a complete plasmic union had been established. 

The carriage dashed grandly up to a building on 
Broadway and was brought to a stop with a flourish. 

This edifice was variously known as the Opera 
House, the Casino, Turner Hall, Scoggin’s Theater. 
But no opera had ever graced its boards and no legal- 
ized gaming had ever been carried on in the premises. 
It was a long squat building, set high up on a brick 
foundation, approached by broad wooden steps. One 
single light illuminated the entrance. There were a 
number of loungers about, leaning against the hand 
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railings and hitching-posts to which were already tied 
the turn-outs of the town’s best families. Young ne- 
groes hovered in the offing, practically undistinguish- 
able in the dark save where the light struck upon the 
shining teeth or the whites of their rollings eyes. 

Mr. Irish, the lessee of the building, put his head 
through the improvised box-office and bowed familiarly 
in Mony’s direction; she returned the greeting definitely 
but distantly. 

Abroad Mony would not brook the slightest fa- 
miliarity, real or implied. 

She stepped magnificently from the carriage, took 
Lucius’ proud arm and began to climb the worn plank 
steps. She had, a moment before, given the tickets to 
Lucius and they lay like sheets of some impossibly 
precious metal between his sweating fingers. The sur- 
rendering of the tickets was a real proof of his ap- 
proaching manhood; it was the first time that she 
herself had not given them up at the door. 

Behind them echoed Eleanor’s light, musical laugh; 
there seemed to be some sort of mild difficulty. Mony 
and Lucius turned in. time to see Uncle Lanny leaning 
down to disengage one of the ends of the girl’s scarf 
which had been caught on one of the storm-curtain 
buttons. They had eyes only for each other as they 
began to mount the steep flight just as Mony and 
Lucius were disappearing through one of the painted 
swinging doors, where Jake took their tickets. 

The hall was about fifty feet wide and a hundred 
feet long; and there was a gallery, supported by lathe- 
turned posts which extended around all three sides of 
the building. The chairs were of the variety known 
otherwise as kitchen and were not fixed to the floor 
because the Casino was the only place in town where 
bazaars and balls could be held. The stage occupied 
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one end of the house and on each side was a door 
which opened upon the forbidden confines behind the 
scenes. 

Lucius had once been the principal child actor in a 
school play and in this capacity had had the run of the 
regions behind the curtain. It was a great blow for 
him to discover that true Thespians had such low 
minds; for the walls of all three dressing rooms were 
covered with obscenities which acquired significance 
only as the boy grew older. _ 

When Mony and Lucius entered, the lower floor was 
already filled and a row of chins rested on the railing 
of the balcony. By a special arrangement Mony took 
her tickets in the third row right for every performance 
of the season; and if she were out of town or did not 
care to go sometimes, Mr. Irish felt honored, and 
showed it, when she asked him to release her seats. It 
was her invariable habit to come late to shows because 
the talk that went on in the audience before the cur- 
tain rose bored her. Moreover she was not insensible 
to the effect produced by her entrance, although no 
one other than Smanthy, Lanny and Lucius had ever 
made so bold as to make sport of this weakness 
in her. 

To-night, when the house was at last filled, at each 
new buzz of arrivals in the back all heads, at least all 
female heads, were turned in the direction of the swing- 
ing, painted door. Mony’s seats were conspicuous 
for their emptiness. She was later than usual and 
among the women that craned about there were several 
men, chief of whom was an elegant gentleman who, 
although surrounded by people on all sides, seemed 
actually to be sitting alone. 

The four people stood a moment behind the back 
row, Mony and Eleanor removing their coats, adjusting 
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scarfs about their bare shoulders. They were being 
frankly stared at, discussed, criticized. Mony, her head 
held high, swept down the aisle with Lucius close at 
her heels and as tall as his mother; and behind them 
there was Eleanor walking at the side and a little ahead 
of Uncle Lanny. 

Mony’s bearing, the shining hair piled high on her 
arrogant head, the curve of her shoulders, the satin 
of her dress, would have graced the grand staircase of 
the opera in Paris; would have excited frank admira- 
tion even there. But here on the frontier of civiliza- 
tion she aroused more envy and jealousy than sincere 
admiration; for she had committed that error so heinous 
in the eyes of provincials, she had held herself aloof 
from them, and the women who were invited to her 
home could be counted almost on the fingers of her 
two hands. 

As she passed down the aisle she looked neither to 
the right nor to the left and her train made a soft, 
swishing noise behind her on the uncarpeted floor. 
She took her seat without having spoken to any one 
save those persons sitting in the row with herself. The 
women freely admitted that her gown was a triumph. 
But they found her hair too high, and were convinced 
that she was wearing rouge. They wondered at the 
amplitude of her sleeves and supposed it must be the 
latest mode. 

They had not remembered that Lucius was so tall. 

Eleanor was, they believed, more stunning than ever. 

And many a feminine heart turned over at sight of 
Uncle Lanny’s fiery, lean face; not failing to note the 
arching nostrils and the easy panther-like tread with 
which he moved along close to his companion’s side. 
They marveled at the beautiful line of his lips curved 
into an amused smile of leonine condescension. 
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The performance proved dull and amateurish and 
every one was glad when it was over. 

Within a few minutes the four were driving in 
silence through the streets. Abe, having had a long 
heavy nap, was somewhat dull and allowed the horses 
to take their own way through the town which was 
more than usually deserted for that hour of the night. 
On the couxthouse lawn all but one of the flares had 
been extinguished and only a small group of faithful 
women stood shivering about the huddled ice-cream 
freezers. 

There was no trace of the girl and the full white 
dress, but Lucius looked long and earnestly thinking 
that, perhaps she might have, by some changed order, 
remained until he should pass on his way home. 

The horses moved spiritedly along the sandy trails, 
impelled by the certainty of six ears of corn in each 
of their stalls in the stable. Uncle Lanny and Eleanor 
sat quite close together but did not talk. Mony was 
silently wondering what she would give as refresh- 
ments to the Wordsworth Club when it met with her 
next time. Lucius was too warm with the pride of 
having been his mother’s escort, too conscious of the 
fact that he was soon to be a man; there was nothing 
for him to say. 

A fine, misting rain blew into Lucius’s face as they 
trotted along making it tingle pleasantly, and the smell 
of the rubberized lap-curtain was delicious to his nose. 
Abe had passed the reins through the narrow, flap- 
covered slit—a mute testimonial that he considered this 
weather something of a spell. The street lamps were 
still burning and, glancing back, Lucius could see the 
rapidly dwindling shadow of the carriage as they came 
under one of the globes, the moment when there was 
no shadow except beneath the very wheels, and then 
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how the dark grayness darted forward and spread 
rapidly ahead of them, growing longer and thinner the 
farther they went. 

The insects had almost totally disappeared from 
around the lights, and on the oily bowls of the carriage 
lanterns Lucius saw the tiny bodies of lace-wings and 
moths, all the color and shine gone from their delicate 
wings in the coating of kerosene that covered the metal 
bases of the lamps. 

They were all eager enough to step into the house 
and from the hasty good-nights which they flung back 
over their shoulders at Abe it could be inferred that 
they thought it was going to be rather a disagreeable 
night. 

Mony removed her wraps and looked about with 
satisfaction; she then disappeared into the rear of the 
house and came back directly with a plate of tea- 
cakes in her hand; she was munching one absent- 
mindedly. 

“They're nice,’ she said, holding them out to 
Eleanor. 

Uncle Lanny had gone out into the back hall and 
had returned with several pieces of wood. He gave 
his sister an aggressive look, prepared in advance for 
her objections. 

“Eleanor and I are going to sit down for a while.” 

Eleanor looked doubtfully at Mony and Lucius saw 
aus expression of indecision pass over his mother’s 

ace. 

“T think it is rather late,”’ she said uncertainly, “but 
if you want to it is all right with me. Be sure, honey,” 
she said in mild acquiescence which astounded Uncle 
Lanny, “to cover up the fire well before you come up 
and see that all the lights are out. Good night, 
Eleanor,” she said smiling enigmatically at the girl; 
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and she held out her hand to Lucius who took it, and 
together they left the library. 

Upstairs in his mother’s room Lucius and Mony 
sat about, talking idly and disconnectedly to each other. 
Back in Mony’s mind there was still active the thought 
that perhaps she was not doing exactly the right thing 
in allowing those two to sit below stairs at this hour 
of the night. She looked at the watch which she wore, 
on a chatelaine pin; it was eleven-thirty. 

“T think he is pretty well taken with her,” Lucius 
announced. 

“T hope he is,’ Mony said earnestly. 

“Are you very anxious for the match, Mony?” 

“T think it would settle Lanny down; Eleanor is a 
wonderful girl and I believe Lanny will make a fine 
husband.” 

“Why do you think so?” The boy’s voice was coolly 
inquiring. He was convinced that Uncle Lanny might 
make an exciting husband, but not a good one, and he 
knew that, in her heart, Mony felt the same way. 

“Well,” Mony was substituting emotional force for 
logic, “if they are in love with.each other I suppose that 
is all that really counts. And besides, Lanny’s very 
sweet and thoughtful.” She saw the look of cold dis- 
agreement on her son’s face and it unnerved her; she 
began to talk at random, trying to answer all the un- 
spoken accusations that Lucius was making in his mind. 

“Lucius,” and there was a suggestion of sharpness in 
her tone, “‘you’re too hard on your Uncle Lanny; he is 
right at heart.’’ But in spite of all she could do her 
voice rose pathetically on these last syllables and she 
looked in silent, mute appeal at Lucius. 

“Uncle Lanny is awfully attractive, Mony, and he 
has a sort of way with him and I guess it is like you 
say, if they are in love with each other that is all that 
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ought to make any difference. Lots of men really do 
settle down when they marry, don’t they, Mony?” The 
boy actually did want to know this and he felt that his 
mother would have examples of the settling process 
the mere recounting of which would reassure her and 
allay her disquietude. Mony mentioned several famous 
names and restorted to details in the lives of persons 
who were in the condition of existence opposite from 
settled down which gave strength to her argument. 
Her conclusion was that the wilder a young man was 
before marriage the more lamb-like he was liable to 
be afterwards; and that in practically every case their 
wives were crazy about them. 

The two separated and the lights were put out. 
Mony lay in bed and could not sleep. No sound came 
from below stairs and more than once she arose and tip- 
toed to her door to see the light still shining out into 
the hall below. This was not the only thing that was 
worrying her. In her haste and anxiety to defend her 
brother she had, perhaps, gone a trifle too far in men- 
tioning the palliating circumstances which may reason- 
ably surround an undisciplined career. 

She had reared Lucius on the diametrically opposed 
principle. 

Had she unwittingly sowed seeds of doubt in his 
mind? Had he seen that, although an ungoverned 
youth may lead eventually to happiness and mended 
virtue, still the very finest thing in life is actually, basic 
goodness? The thought tortured her from her bed 
and slipping into a loose silk gown she went into her 
son’s room. He was not asleep. 

“Hello, Mony,” he called flippantly under his breath. 

She did not reply to his greeting in kind but, as he 
sidled over to one side to allow her room, sat down by 
him in the dark. 
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“Lucius, I am afraid I did not say all that I meant 
to say in just the way that I wanted to say it, honey. 
You know there is such a thing as making the best 
of a situation; people need bolstering up, and it is the 
duty of the strong to help the weak. But I don’t 
want you to think for an instant that I condone or 
excuse Lanny for any of the things that he has done. 
I don’t even want to know all that he has done,” and, 
although he could not see his mother’s face, Lucius 
knew that she had tightly closed her eyes at this and 
put out her hand as if she would ward off some hideous 
thought; “but we cannot deny to even the worst, most 
depraved people the right of final choice, the power to 
mend their lives if they will, to live virtuously in the 
sight of God. And although I know that Lanny must 
have done some terrible things I do not think he is as 
bad as some.” 

Again there crept into the earnest, sweet voice that 
pathetic questioning, as if she were not quite sure of 
the truth of what she was saying and sought some re- 
assuring from a strong quarter. Mony could not see 
the bitter smile that passed over the boy’s face, hidden 
as it was by the enveloping dark. Within the limits 
of what he knew from talk at school, from older boys’ 
stories repeated to him with an unmistakable gusto and 
pleasure at the chagrin they caused him, from careless 
references to his Uncle Lanny overheard in barber- 
shops, he knew Uncle Lanny was about as bad as he 
could be. But he set his mouth for the lie and told it. 

“Of course he’s not, Mony; you know Uncle Lanny 
is so good-looking and he is the best boxer and best 
wrestler in town and I think a lot of people are jealous 
of him. And then he is your brother, Mony, and a lot 
of them think that anything out of the way that Uncle 
Lanny does will drag down the tilt of your chin. Oh, 
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yes, they do,” for his mother had begun to protest. 

“Well, I must go back to bed.” Still she sat ir- 
resolutely by the boy. She thought a moment and 
then went on: “But you know, Lucius, there was never 
anything in the world like that about your father, and 
there were certainly never two happier people than he 
and I. His life was open to every one; and that is 
just how I want yours to be.” And leaning over she 
kissed Lucius good-night. 

As she rose to go into her room she saw the door 
at the end of the hall open slowly and a widening yellow 
streak appear in the aperture. Silhouetted darkly 
against the golden background were two heads, young 
heads, beautiful heads, and in the moment that Mony 
gazed fascinated they became as one; and an instant 
later the girl slipped through the door alone and dis- 
appeared into her room, 
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HE days of Eleanor’s visit turned into weeks 
and before a month had gone by Uncle Lanny 


- was so changed that those who had known his 
demeanor before could scarcely recognize him now. 
He went about with a meek docility which astonished 
and confounded his dearest cronies. Even the tones 
of his voice were different, having taken on a certain 
mild vagueness as though his thoughts were not pres- 
ent; and a curious, childish inflection crept into that 
clear, resonant tenor. 

His considerateness for every one was found to be 
little short of miraculous; he was constantly jumping 
to his feet, waiting on Eleanor or his sister and seemed 
even to repent of his former harsh attitude towards 
Lucius. He began to treat the boy as something of an 
equal and there vanished from his voice when he spoke 
to him the old, annoying superior impatience. He was 
on time for his meals now, in fact was away from the 
house so little that Mony wondered if he were not 
neglecting the farms. Instead of riding out every day, 
as he had pretended was his custom, he no longer went 
but once a week and each time it was he and Eleanor 
in Mony’s rubber-tired cart. 

Mony’s whole life was changed. She saw her prob- 
lems solved now; and she envisaged Lanny married 
and happy, taking care of the place while she and 
Lucius traveled in Europe. She sang fervently about 
the house, dug furiously in her rose-garden, dreamed 
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She wrote to Mrs. Overton asking that she be al- 
lowed to announce the engagement, for Brocketville 
was really Eleanor’s old home and she had so many 
friends there who would be interested in the news of 
her marriage. She was sure that although a number 
of people in town had guessed the truth, no one actually 
knew that Lanny and Eleanor were engaged. She 
hoped that Mr. and Mrs. Overton could come down 
for the party; which was to be quite an affair. But, 
she added with a fine show of good grace, if Mrs. 
Overton really wanted to have the announcement her- 
self why she, Mony, would come up to the city for it 
any time she said. | 

Mrs. Overton’s letter was all that Mony could have 
desired. The engagement was, of course, no surprise 
to them for Eleanor had been writing so enthusias- 
tically of Lanny that they knew something must be in 
the breeze, and then they remembered how much she 
had been taken with him on former visits to Mony’s 
home. Both Eleanor’s father and mother would try 
to come over for the party, but this was uncertain for 
Mr. Overton had a number of cases coming up at 
court and could not be sure yet that he would be able 
to leave them. 

Good fellowship reigned so completely in the house 
that it was difficult to get things accomplished, for 
Lanny and Eleanor were losses at arrangements. 

They mooned at each other and laughed for no 
reason at all. They had endless talk and now held 
hands before the family. 

The flaming draughts had found another chimney. 

Plans were freely discussed but it was hoped that 
the actual announcement could be kept a secret; for 
such parties might be painfully flat if people knew in 
advance what was to be divulged. The seriousness of 
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the situation was explained to both Abe and Smanthy 
and they uttered loud-voiced protestations of their dis- 
cretion in private matters dealing with the family. 
They both said, however, that any one who would look 
at Uncle Lanny would know that he was more tickled 
than he had even been in his life before. 

The care that Uncle Lanny devoted to his appear- 
ance was fine evidence of his state of mind. He had 
always been what was known as a good dresser, hav- 
ing his suits tailor-made to wear them in a community 
where the rule was hand-me-downs. He even began 
picking up after himself in his own quarters and in 
the bathroom and, for the first time that Lucius could 
remember, took an interest in the yard and what was 
growing in it. He discarded his boots save on bad 
weather days when he went to the farm, and shod 
his small, high-arched foot in fashionable patent 
leather. 

In all of this Lucius wondered just how the meta- 
morphosis had been accomplished. He was not yet 
experienced enough to realize that what had taken place 
in Uncle Lanny was but a sublimation of the torments 
that had agitated his uncle before Eleanor had ap- 
peared in Brocketville. He was beginning but vaguely 
to understand that the case of Uncle Lanny was 
analogous to that of an active, meddlesome child, who 
must be given something to do or damage will result 
from his superabundance of energy. 

Damaging forces had formerly radiated from Uncle 
Lanny; now he had something to do. om 

In the meantime, the actual significance of all this 
about Eleanor and Lanny began to assume definite 
form in the boy’s star-shot mind ; a mind through which 
circulated strong and vigorous currents of meaningful 
opacity. And it was these currents which began to 
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appear increasingly at night after he went to bed. 
Curiously enough, the light of the stars was more 
beautifully visibly early in the morning, just after he 
awakened, than at any other time of the day. The 
thought and the sight of Mony made the stars shine; 
but almost everything which emanated from his own 
being lost itself in the darkness of the little turgid 
streams. 

At night before he dropped into wild dreams these 
would rise from the cluttered terrain of his mind, spring 
miraculously like water from a desert, and eddy and 
swirl through his consciousness until the farthest pulse 
in his body began to burn and beat. Fires burned be- 
hind his eyes and he became the center of a vast mass 
of chaotic, sensitized torture. 

People whom he saw and with whom he came in 
contact assumed for him the definiteness of indi- 
viduality which arose in him from the exact and un- 
erring way he had of classifying them all on the basis 
of how they looked, how they behaved. Those who 
were twice his age, except his mother, possessed no 
life; they simply existed somehow and were drawn by 
strings through the meager, colorless scenes of the tepid 
drama of their lives. They were all gray; their voices 
were monotonous; they smelled alike. They possessed 
no means, or he possessed no means, of getting into 
touch with him. An invisible wall, but a wall as 
tangible to all his senses as an actual barrier would 
have been, separated him from them; and he did not 
care either to demolish it or to put himself on the 
other side. 

He began to realize that what he had thought of as 
existence before, in terms of his own life, was noth- 
ing but a pale, shadowy performance, which had no 
motivation from within his being; which sprang only 
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from the surface of his skin, which involved none 
of the processes whose disturbance now impressed 
themselves upon his consciousness. It was as if the 
former stratum of his life, sensitive but of one di- 
mension only, began to acquire additional thicknesses 
of matter far more sensitive than ever the surface had 
been; and in this the outer layer seemed to acquire 
a certain dermal cunning, which enabled the growing 
strata to develop in peace, allowed them to remain in- 
tent upon their own affairs. And it was the startling 
nature of these affairs which puzzled him with a vague 
and unholy delight. 

It often happened that he would catch sight of his 
unimpassioned face in some chancing mirror and he 
would fall to marveling how it could be possible that 
there could be such slight connection between the way 
he felt inside and the way he must appear to any one 
who looked at him. Standing before a glass, with no 
one around, he would do his best to allow the dark 
stream to flow close to the surface of his face; if his 
mouth showed a tendency to fall into a certain line he 
endeavored to encourage it; if his eyes wanted to have 
another expression he tried to give it to them. But, 
try as he might, there stared back at him the innocent, 
thin-faced youth who at that very instant was a man 
a thousand years old. 

The matter was too astonishing for him to grasp and, 
since he could speak of it to no one, he was never able 
to think it through; if, indeed, any one has ever thought 
it through. He amused himself by irrupting into 
groups, his mind teeming with what he considered to 
be the most dreadful thoughts, always in the hope that 
some one there would be able to see beneath the downy 
surface of his skin, behind the blue clearness of his 
eyes, into the blackness behind and beyond. 
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But no one ever either crashed or slipped through 
to where he really dwelt except the boys—and, he sup- 
posed, the girls—of his own age, whose conversation 
and deportment he found so revolting that this quality 
more than overcame the fascination that such material 
would, naturally, exercise over him. 

Only Uncle Lanny ever gave a hint that he might 
have suspected something; but the hint was a mocking 
one and so, before the young man, he did not try to 
show on his face what he was actually thinking in his 
heart. 

Sometimes he was on the point of shouting a vio- 
lently obscene word before these simpering persons 
who smiled sweetly on him and spoke of purity, youth, 
goodness and other weightless commodities. But he 
contented himself with despising them for their lack 
of perspicuity, for their stupidity in supposing that 
he was any different from what they had been in their 
youth in this regard. 

He would have been further enraged had he known 
that they interpreted his mildly brazen looks as but 
a symptom of the embarrassment of boys when they 
are about sixteen years old. 

And then, suddenly, the current of his mind was to 
clear up; the atmosphere of his existence was to be- 
come cleansed. 

It was as though in some distant and invisible por- 
tion of his being an easy, noiseless door had been 
swung wide, and through the opening there had come 
rushing cool sweet draughts of air which gently urged 
everything before them, and left in their changing 
wake a really livable chamber. 

The clouds which had been lying low upon the hills 
of his life, and down from which had poured the spring 
freshets that had muddied the stream of his mind, rose 
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and disappeared beneath the fierce heat of over- 
weening, stupendous disaster. 

_ It puzzled him to remember that dreadful weariness 
which he had seen lying along his Uncle Lanny’s eye- 
lids and he wondered if in this moment of lion-to- 
lamb it was still there, eloquent of sc much of what 
he now knew. But he had no means of finding this 
out; for if ever Uncle Lanny wanted a scarf knotted 
he bethought himself immediately of Eleanor and her 
skillful fingers. 

Lucius watched Eleanor playing with the ties more 
than once and when he saw these two so close to- 
gether, so acutely conscious of each other, he under- 
stood as never before the matching game that Mony 
was playing with this young flesh. Even the boy unm 
derstood how sweet it was to Uncle Lanny to have 
the girl’s hands near to his throat, to feel her breath 
coming in little warm eddies against his freshly shaven 
chin, to watch the flicker of her lashes and the full 
lower lip drawn in under her white teeth when she 
could not make the ends come out exactly even. 

The night of the party those two had met in the 
hall for the girl to see if Lanny looked his best. Lu- 
cius could hear their animated conversation which 
seemed to be abruptly interrupted and then to proceed 
on a lower key. 

‘Do you think any one knows, Lanny?” he had 
heard her ask. 

“T want the whole world to know,” was the answer 
which it embarrassed Lucius to overhear. And so he 
hurried on by them into the kitchen to see Mony a 
minute and to find out if there was anything that he 
could do to facilitate their departure. 

The kitchen was cool and the stove had that mild, 
lukewarm appearance which graces great wood-stoves 
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at dusk when no fire has been kindled in them since 
noon. 

Mony and Smanthy were congratulating each other 
upon the good weather that was prevailing for the 
party. They both admitted that it had been something 
of a risk to plan an open-air party for the middle of 
November; but then they reminded each other of the 
many spells of fine weather that they had had in years 
gone by during that month. 

Low, rich-voiced laugher could be heard from 
Smanthy’s porch; it was the young negroes who were 
to perform. While Mony was going over things on 
the ends of her fingers to see that nothing had been 
forgotten, Abe’s friend, Henry, came with a spring 
cart to take out the last load. He was cautioned about 
the china which although not the best was considered 
good. Smanthy was to ride out with him. 

Just before sunset Abe brought around the carriage 
and they all four got gayly in. There was much talk 
and Eleanor seemed especially concerned as to whether 
Mony thought she had dressed properly. 

“T’m sorry mama and papa couldn’t come down,” she 
said; but she was so happy that she could not make 
her voice sound very sad. 

“Won't it seem funny to be leaving in the morning,” 
she went on. “I have been here such a time and so 
much has happened.” She openly took Lanny’s slim, 
brown hand in her two and flexed and closed the 
fingers affectionately. Uncle Lanny smiled broadly 
es teasingly at her, a comically exaggerated 

ink. 

“I do hope you like everything to-night, honey,” 
Mony said to the girl; “and I hope you don’t think I’ve 
been mean not to tell you what it was going to be like. 
You must not expect anything elaborate, but I do be- 
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have in town.” 

In spite of his excitement over the evening, Lucius 
could not refrain from thinking that to-night marked 
the beginning of the end of Mony’s guardianship over 
her brother. He imagined that never again would she 
be able to urge: “But I don’t feel right about leaving 
Lanny.” 

From now on it would be Eleanor who would be 
saying that. 

Other turnouts could be seen ahead of them and be- 
hind them along the road to Oldbright’s Crossing on 
the river. 

“That’s Miss Lucy January,” said Mony, nodding 
in the direction of the carriage in front of them. She 
half turned about in the carriage. ‘And I think that 
is Mr. and Mrs. Thames,” she said smugly, thoroughly 
aware that she and her ingenuity were responsible for 
the Thames’s carriage being on this road at this hour 
of the day. 

The sandy road, with here and there gravel scat- 
tered over its uneven surfaces, sped out behind them 
beneath the prancing horses’ feet. In the fields on 
either side the corn lay shocked and ready for the win- 
ter’s husking; dark patches of cotton still showed green 
in the fading light; on a fence-post as they dashed 
by sat a bob-white who whistled his cheering, perky 
call. In the distance others could be heard calling. 

The road began to wind over low dune-like hills and 
directly it sloped into what was known as the bottoms. 
Great trees appeared brusquely and spread a gloom 
which almost kept out the last light from the west. 
As they drew up before a kind of clearing on the 
river’s bank, Lucius heard a horned owl hoot hollowly 
somewhere off in the shadows. 
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There was a general store at Oldbright’s Crossing 
and behind it in a little park there were tables and 
chairs and hammocks spread beneath the tall pecans 
and live-oaks. The place had a charm which was per- 
haps due to the fact that it was the scene of several 
fierce battles with the Indians and because the old toll 
bridge had been carried away by a flood which was 
still talked of in the vicinity whenever old-timers were 
reunited and the conversation turned on the weather, 
as it invariably did. 

Three or four carriages had already arrived and 
Mony was much worried that she had not been the 
first one there. The people stood or sat about stiffly, 
waiting to be entertained; some of them were slightly 
antagonistic for they were frank to admit to them- 
selves that they did not see how such a party could 
be a success. Mony moved from group to group put- 
ting every one at his ease and during this time the rest 
of the guests arrived. The talk became general and 
distinguished Colonel January began telling his jokes. 
Mr. Pendleton spoke of the years when he was in 
Washington; Eleanor was induced to tell of the time 
she met the King of England walking alone in Hyde 
Park, early on a frosty morning in spring. Some of 
her hearers tried not to seem impressed at the mention 
of royalty, but those who had traveled abroad were 
frankly interested and showed it. 

Night fell and kerosene flares were lighted and hung 
up against the trunks of the trees; moths and insects 
appeared as if by magic and began to circle wildly 
about the flame, to fall at last to the earth their wings 
singed past repair. 

All the ages of Brocketville society were represented 
in the gathering; there were the two Florence cousins, 
contemporaries of Lucius, and the other boy for this 
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crowd was Malcolm January. They were to have a 
table apart and be served separately. 

The damp air rose from the river which flowed 
within a stone’s throwing and as this heavy coolness 
circulated freely about, it bore along with it the odor 
of barbecue and roasted chicken. The air was pungent 
with the smell of burning cedar and dead leaves, and 
noses were sniffed here and there in frank anticipation. 
Quietly, out of the dark at one side of the clearing, 
a gentle strumming could be heard and directly the 
music fell into full sway. Negroes from the town were 
playing old songs; there were two banjos, a violin, a 
guitar and a base viol. 

Smanthy and Abe went from one knot of people 
to the other announcing the meal and soon every one 
was seated at a long table, which groaned under the 
weight of food. There were whole chickens for each 
person, buttered, toasted bread, chicken and potato 
salad, guava jelly; and lemonade, iced tea and coffee 
to drink. For dessert they were to have black cake 
and white cake, and brandied peach ice-cream. As the 
meal moved along tongues became loosened and the 
conversation flowed easily up and down the long table ; 
people were content to talk or remain silent with their 
food and out of the mellowness of the night, the bril- 
liance of the company, the crooning sound of the 
plaintive music there came an essence which settled 
like a benediction over the diners, and made them all 
feel that here, for an hour, the swiftness of life was 
arrested, the headlong flight away from the good old 
times into modernity was stayed. 

Just before the dessert was brought on the musicians 
struck up a lively tune, the banjos whanging out the 
fine rhythm, and there appeared from the shadows be- 
hind the store six dusky dancers who took their posi- 
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tions for a cake-walk. The dance began. The girls 
lifted their ruffled skirts, pranced back and forth, the 
young bucks doffed their derbies, twirled their canes, 
rolled their eyes and swung their slender partners until 
the skirts stood out behind and the flowing strings of 
their poke bonnets descried delicate figures of blue, 
pink and yellow in the redolent air. Up and down they 
strutted, throwing their knees almost to a level with 
their chins. One of the men began to hum and soon 
they were all singing “Down in Georgia.” The steps 
became more intricate, the pace wilder, the music faster. 
The young negroes’ white teeth shone in the flaring 
light of the torches, their rich voices rose and fell as 
their bodies swayed and turned, dipped and whirled in 
the gay abandon of the dance. 

In a fine flourish of sound and graceful movement 
it was all over in a second and they ran laughing away 
to hide again in the shadows of Mr. Oldbright’s store. 
Volleys of applause snapped out in the calm night air, 
became insistent until they straggled back looking happy 
and holding hands. As they neared the space cleared 
for their dancing one or two of them began to laugh, 
then a third took it up. Directly these three seemed 
convulsed by something excruciatingly funny. Soon 
their laughter changed to shouts of joy, they held their 
sides, and wagged their heads at some unspeakably 
incredible good news. A colloquy began. 

“Whut’s de mattah wid you, niggah?” 

“T’se so happy, I’se so happy.” 

“T see you is, but whut about?” 

“T cane tell yuh now.” 

“Gwan, cos you ken.” 

“Hab’mt you heard?” 

“Hasn’t Ah heard whut?” 

“Hab’mt you heard de gran’ good news?” 
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“Whut’s de mattah wid you, niggah, whut news?” 

“About’n Miss Eleanor and Mr. Lanny; dey’s gwiner 
git married on de tenth ob Jenuary.” 

Shouts arose from every corner and in the con- 
fusion the young darkies disappeared. Eleanor and 
Lanny stood up, literally forced to their feet by the 
crowds who surged around them, their happy faces 
shining with an irrepressible good humor, their hands 
outstretched to congratulate them on the announce- 
ment. 

Mony stood a little apart watching the scene be- 
tween narrowed lids. She breathed again, for it had 
been a success. Mr. Pendleton hovered close by, mur- 
muring something about his surprise. 

“T didn’t know just how they were going to do it,” 
Mony said pridefully. “TI left it all to Abe.” 

Uncle Lanny seemed a little embarrassed at the peo- 
ple who pressed about them, wringing their hands, 
fervently expressing good wishes. Eleanor, radiant, 
her eyes starry in the semi-darkness, had something to 
say to each one, a well-placed word of appreciation, a 
look of comprehension for some of her childhood 
friends. She seemed happy, so happy, and leaned with 
a tantalizingly possessing air upon Lanny’s arm. It 
was all a meaningless confusion in the young man’s 
mind; he saw only the girl’s dark eyes, the crimson 
lips across which fell the sweet words. 

The center of his being was the spot on his arm 
upon which she leaned the hardest. 

The music struck again, this time with a joyousness 
that could not be concealed; every one was talking at 
once, exclamations of surprise were still being gen- 
erously uttered, people nudged each other in pleased 
incomprehension. Some one proposed a caper and 
they all took places for a Square Dance. Lanny and 
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Eleanor stood at one end of the double line and at 
the other there was some confusion. Mr. Pendleton 
looked self-conscious in spite of his travel and ex- 
perience at Washington, for he knew that the guests 
expected Mony to dance with him at the end of the 
line, and there was Mony this very minute dragging 
Lucius along to dance with her. The boy was proud 
but uncertainty showed in his movements. The music 
fell into a livelier strain and Abe, who had come up to 
take his stand near the musicians, called the first figure. 

Mony at one extremity, Lanny at the other, sauntered 
out with exaggerated swagger to meet and bow in the 
center between the two rows of singing, humming, 
swaying people. Then came Lucius and Eleanor. 

Then came the others in their turn, some of them a 
little stiffly, prancing with that graceless step which 
characterizes the kittenish movements of persons of a 
certain age and bodily condition. Every one lent him- 
self, no one withheld his enthusiasm or his good 
humor, and if funny things happened they all laughed, 
even those who were responsible. 

Well into the night they danced, and the faces be- 
came happy with the flush of unaccustomed exercise 
as they waltzed around upon the hard ground, made 
eyes at each other, laughed and sang with the twang- 
ing instruments. The women’s hair began to straggle 
out from the pompadours and the men’s linen collars 
grew soft and gelatinous around the edges; handker- 
chiefs were used freely and brows were mopped as the ~ 
dancers went cutting through, executing the figures of 
the dance. 

And then, as if by common accord, they sank down 
panting upon the benches, sagged forward wearily and 
protested that they had never had such good times. 
The women began murmuring apologetically and feel- 
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ing of their back hair; the men stuffed in surrepti- 
tiously the ends of their shirts which had crept up 
during the hilarity and were dangerously near coming 
out into the open; shoes were flipped with handker- 
chiefs and necks were twisted about in damp collars. 
There was an agitation in the road as the negro drivers 
began telling each other good night to take their 
places in their masters’ carriages. The horses, impa- 
tient to be home and stalled for the evening, shook 
their heads and made their harnesses rattle with a 
solid, leathery sound upon the sleek-hided flesh. 

The tired, gay voices rang out along the sandy road, 
and the echoes went ricocheting away through the trees 
that grew close to the roadside fences. Mony sped them 
all away, staying behind with the family, Smanthy and 
Abe to see that everything was packed up safely for 
its trip in to town. She nibbled a piece of the white 
cake as she moved about among the littered and aban- 
doned tables. 

“That’s the best white cake you have made in a long 
while, Smanthy.” The woman muttered thanks. “TI 
think every one had a good time, don’t you all?” 

They all thought they had and said so. 

“Didn’t the darkies play well? Oh, did you pay 
them, Lanny?” The pride of having organized and 
given a successful and different party was audible in 
the sleepy, satisfied voice that spoke aimlessly on, a 
statement here, a question there. 

“Miss Lucy January didn’t eat all her chicken,” she 
said, stopping and eyeing disconsolately the partly de- 
stroyed carcass, counting the places to be sure that was 
where Miss Lucy had sat. “Oh, I remember now, she 
told me she was not feeling very well. And Mrs. Fan- 
ning didn’t touch her salad,” she exclaimed in surprise 
as she saw the unmolested serving on the plate. 
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Smanthy grunted something philosophical, but the hour 
was too late and she was too tired to enter into any 
lengthy discussion of the whims of ladies on evening 
parties ; she busied herself clearing the dishes, emptying 
the scraps in a bucket that she carried on her arm. 
Mony’s lip curled slightly. 

“Tt seems a shame to waste that delicious food,” she 
said. 

Uncle Lanny and Eleanor talked secretly apart and 
Lucius was pouring the salty water from one of the 
emptied freezers. An exploring finger failed to reveal 
any cream on the inside and he wet his cuff for the 
trouble. 

“When you going to make some more, Smanthy?” 
the boy looked up in his disappointment. ‘Don’ be 
talkin’ to me ’bout no moh ice-cream,” she retorted in 
a tone of vastly exaggerated outdone-ness. Lucius 
chuckled and picking up the rusty, galvanized-hooped 
wooden freezer, carried it out to the loaded cart. 

Eleanor and Uncle Lanny had taken their seats in 
the carriage, seeming little concerned with the serious 
and unromantic business of packing up. 

They drove home over the dew-laid sandy road, each 
one filled and overflowing with that subtle well-being 
which invades the human heart when it is convinced 
that it has caused, experienced or been a party to 
happiness. 

“I always feel safer when we get out of the bot- 
tom,” said Mony darkly as the horses began to mount 
the gentle slope that led up and out into the more open 
country. “There used to be panthers in there,’ she 
said in such an altered tone that Lucius knew she was 
thinking of his dead father and of a story he had 
told her about a panther following screaming at. in- 
tervals, some fifty feet out to one side of the road. 
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There was some unmentionable connection in Mony’s 
facile mind between panthers and women in distress; 
for it was commonly supposed that the animals 
screamed in a human fashion and had long hair. The 
river-folk knew them as painters. 

The lights of the town began to wink and before 
long straggling cabins loomed up out of the night, the 
carriage lanterns shining fitfully in the imperfect glasses 
of the blank windows. 

It was midnight when they reached home, and Abe 
was told that he need not worry about unpacking the 
carriage then, and that it was not necessary to bring 
in anything but the silver. The house seemed almost 
sad, the victim of neglect from noon of that day, and 
when the lights were switched on the shadows did not 
whisk quickly out of sight as was their wont, but 
eased gradually around corners and through unlighted 
doorways, to leave behind the eyes staring and a faint 
heart in an open mouth. There was tangible in the air 
a vague antagonism of the silent rooms, which refused 
to lend themselves immediately to the sleepy people 
who dragged across their length. It was as if they 
resented their abandonment and would not again so 
easily welcome back into their familiar arms the 
prodigals who had found such high amusement without 
their walls. The silence eddied back into the darkness 
as the lights were clicked off and in the distant corners 
of the house the little haunted boards began to creak 
and crack; and the shy, invisible mice crawled stealthily 
along the rafters in the gloom. 

“Can’t you turn down your own bed to-night, Lu- 
cius?”’ Mony asked, her head over one shoulder, the 
unplaited ends of her bright hair rapidly being tressed 
by her slender, nimble fingers. 

The boy came into his mother’s room, removed the 
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bolster and stood it in the corner where, on dim, moon- 
light nights, Mony said it always reminded her of a 
man lurking in the shadows. 

“Oh, Lucius, honey,” the woman began to protest, 
but already the sheets were laid back and the boy was 
leaning down to kiss her good-night. 

“Didn’t we have a nice party, Mony?”’ The woman 
did not answer directly; her eyes were very dark and 
fixed. Her voice sounded tired and into it there crept 
that pathetic upward inflection. 

“Do you think they will be happy, Lucius?” she 
asked. 

“Why, of course,” the boy protested. 

“T hope so; I’ve tried so hard to do my duty, to 
help him. Good-night,” and she held up her face. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A VOICE IN THE NIGHT 


[Ts following day dawned, for all its marking 


the inauguration of a new era, just as an or- 

dinary day might dawn. Lucius would have 
felt let down were it not that Eleanor was leaving for 
home on the eleven-thirty train. He was glad she was 
going, for with her advent Mony had allowed her ma- 
ternal character to become subservient to her sisterly 
character ; during Eleanor’s stay Mony had been more 
Uncle Lanny’s sister than Lucius’ mother, and the boy 
was jealous of the change and anxious for the return 
of the old order. 

The girl had been so long an occupant of the guest 
room that she had difficulty in getting her belongings 
together; kept forgetting little things and going back 
after them. Uncle Lanny had to open her suitcase 
three times and slip in necessaries. He tried to be gay 
but was obviously depressed at Eleanor’s departure 
which, in spite of his protestations, could not be delayed 
another day if she was to get ready for a wedding on 
the roth of January. 

She put on her hat at ten-thirty and adjusted the 
veil at eleven. The birds had not been in evidence 
since the day of her arrival, for it was thought a 
“simple little traveling hat” was hardly suitable for 
any other occasion. 

Eleanor was seen off in safety and Mr. Martin was 
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shady side was secured, her bags were made fast in the 
rack, the window was adjusted, the shade was drawn 
properly; she was declared to be all right. 

“You write me now, Lanny,” she said, her head 
genteelly protruding from the window, her words 
stamped with a certain pinched quality coming from 
the top-heaviness of the winged hat and the tightness 
with which the veil was drawn over her nose and 
mouth 

For answer Uncle Lariny put his hands on the sill 
of the window and drew himself up to a level with 
her face. Mony was horribly embarrassed, fearing he 
was going to kiss her publicly. But Uncle Lanny con- 
tented himself with mere words at whose sound, how- 
ever, the girl’s face turned pink and she put out her 
gloved fingers in a protesting but deeply gratified 
gesture. 

“Oh, Lanny!” she said, smiling reprovingly; and 
the young man let himself down again upon the small 
gravel. When the train began to move he walked 
along, keeping up with the window. 

“Good-by,” she called. 

“Good-by.” The smartly hatted head disappeared 
within the coach and there appeared a gloved hand 
which waved with a stiff wrist motion. Mony and 
Lucius waved back and Uncle Lanny came jauntily 
up to the carriage. 

“I wonder how long eight weeks can be?” he asked, 
half of himself; and in his tone could be heard the 
real desire to know. 

The day was a Saturday and Lucius did not have 
to go to school. It was one of the strangest days that 
the boy could ever remember. A number of things 
made it so. They had had a large party the night 
before and at this party an announcement, of untold 
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importance to the persons in the house, had been made 
which would alter, it was easily guessed, their ex- 
istences. Also the day marked the leaving of a guest, 
a very special individual, one for whom the big pot 
had been put in the little one ever since her arrival. 
Then, too, it was the beginning of Uncle Lanny’s en- 
gaged period, during which time he was to be treated 
part of the time as an invalid who has recently returned 
from a hospital, and more often as a child who has had 
a big Christmas and must not ask for anything else 
for months and months to come. And since it was the 
beginning of such an important era for Lanny, both 
Lucius and Mony began actively to plan how their 
lives would be after he and Eleanor were married. 
They talked much in secret and there were pauses when 
Uncle Lanny walked in on them, even that first queer 
day. 

The house seemed dead and _ strafigely quiet. 
Smanthy, still a little worn out from the special effort 
occasioned by the party, did not sing about her work; 
and Abe, who had neglected routine for incidentals, 
was trying to catch up with the leaves on the lawn. 
There was, throughout all the rooms, the same air 
which preceded the days of general cleaning; a cheer- 
lessness which offered small comfort to transient or 
permanent occupants. 

Every one felt rather out of sorts and the weather 
was vigorously blamed for the depression. 

It was particularly unfortunate that the second day 
was Sunday; for the enforced idleness and the turning 
inward of eyes but served to heighten the impression 
of the day before. Mony had to answer a lot of ques- 
tions at church; and as she was led to talk at some 
length of the young couple’s plans it really began to 
seem to her a very desirable happening which would 
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soon take place, and she came home feeling much 
relieved. 

In spite of this the dinner was dull and it was re- 
peatedly hoped aloud that the advent of a norther 
would clear the atmosphere. 

Uncle Lanny appeared at the table not fully dressed. 
He had been locked in his room all morning writing 
a letter; he ate with the air of a man who is anxious 
to be at some more serious business. He talked little 
and frowned much. 

“Seems pretty quiet without her,” was his only 
comment. 

The next night at supper he came in, looked all 
about the table uncomprehendingly, took his seat with 
a quizzical smile on his face. 

“Certainly do miss her, don’t we?” he said. 

Uncle Lanny’s neglect of the farms had to be mended 
now and he rode out every day to see that the winter 
plowing was getting under way, to superintend the 
putting up of feed-stuff, to attend to necessary repairs 
that had to be made on some of the tenant houses. 
Days that the farms spared him to town he spent dis- 
cussing house plans with men from the lumber-yard 
and a contractor who had been a life-long friend of 
Lucius’s father. Eleanor had ideas for her home, 
Mony had ideas and so had Lanny. 

The item which gave them the most trouble was 
whether or not to have a bay window. A number of 
people had suggested to Mony that she put one on to 
her house, but until now she had stood firm against 
them; and had lent a more responsive ear to those 
persons who had argued that bay-windows always 
leaked. 

“They just can’t build the roofs to keep a beating 
rain out,” the detractors said. 
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And those in favor of the window reminded that 
a most attractive nook could be arranged in them, a 
seat for a tapestried mat and cushions could be built 
around the wall; the sun would shine cheerily in the 
many windows thus afforded, and gold fish flourished 
in such bright environments. 

Uncle Lanny had blue prints drawn up and he and 
Eleanor exchanged thick letters on the subject of the 
house alone. A set of the plans was sent by special 
mail to the girl, The young man spread them upon 
his reading table and pored over them from dawn 
to dusk. 

One day at dinner Mony said: 

“Lanny hasn’t had his plans out since day before 
yesterday; I wonder if anything has gone wrong.” 
There was in her voice more of interest than concern; 
it did not occur to her to worry any longer about Lanny. 
In her code an engaged man was a married man, and a 
married man was his wife’s and God’s. 

“T think he is pretty busy out at the farms, Mony,” 
the boy said. “You know they are putting up a silo * 
on the Stephens place.”’ That was the name for two 
hundred and ninety acres that Lucius’ father had 
bought from “old man Stephens.” 

Although Lucius’ answer was studiedly off-hand it 
sprang from no real conviction that the farms were 
accounting for Uncle Lanny’s growing irritability and 
restlessness; more than once during the past few days 
the thought had slipped across his brain that perhaps 
something of Uncle Lanny’s old nature was returning. 
But at the admission of the possibility of such a state 
of affairs a great gulf yawned ahead of him, ahead of 
Mony, and he sickened at the momentary prospect of 
ruin. 

The next afternoon was possessed of the special 
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quality which meant that Mony would not dine at 
home and that, consequently, a snack would suffice 
Lanny and Lucius. 

Smanthy came into the house not with her usual 
firmness and decision, but idled for several minutes 
between her own porch and the kitchen door. The 
approaching meal was not worthy of her steel; she 
would take things easily. There was no special hurry 
about anything; the whole affair had all the uneasy 
character of a deplorable interregnum. The serious 
business of getting the fire going in the range was 
looked upon lightly and the resulting roar up the flue 
was only half its usual volume. 

The day was Friday and school was behind Lucius 
for the week; he felt that nameless upward-bounding 
within him that attested to this approaching two-day 
freedom, Saturday and Sunday. Pup had become sub- 
dued with the years and could not now be induced 
to follow the boy on his wanderings back of the 
ae and so this afternoon the dog was small com- 
ort. 

Mony was in one of her unsatisfactory moods. Her 
hair was up on pins, her clothes for the evening oc- 
cupied a chair, and on another chair was her own per- 
sonal laundry which Smanthy would put away when 
the mistress had issued from this room. Lucius sat 
disconsolately upon the bed with just a suggestion 
of the conviction that, perhaps, he should not be rum- 
pling it. 

“Where are you going, Mony?” he asked without 
looking up. 

“Just over to the Januarys’; we are going to play 
euchre after supper. I wonder why Lanny doesn’t 
come; isn’t it nearly six o’clock?”’ She loosened one 
knot of hair and began vigorously to comb it out. 
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“I don’t know,” the boy answered without en- 
thusiasm. 

Another knot was undone, and then another, and 
before long the whole mass had assumed its place upon 
the proud head. The hand-mirror was resorted to with 
some frequency, Mony taking care that the back hair 
looked right. 

“Honey,” she said, “I think you had best tell Sman- 
thy that she can have supper whenever she wants to; 
there is no use waiting for Lanny any longer ; I suppose 
he will be along directly.” 

The boy went downstairs and delivered the mes- 
sage. Smanthy’s disdainful sniff meant that there 
would not be a great deal to have. As she was put- 
ting the biscuit into the stove Lucius heard a horse 
dash up to the side gate and heard Uncle Lanny’s 
strident “Whoa.” The double sections of the gate 
slammed to, the latch on the feed-house door clanked, 
the saddle banged heavily against the wall inside the 
buggy-house, and directly the young man’s boots could 
be heard mounting the stile. He passed through the 
kitchen without either speaking or glancing at the boy 
and Smanthy. His face was black and his wide hat 
was pulled well down over his eyes. 

“Dah! now!” the woman said in both explanation 
and comment. 

Lucius looked out the window towards the darkening 
north where clouds were gathering along the far 
horizon. It was almost night and sparrows kept up 
an incessant chatter in the umbrella tree near the back 
door. The boy could hear the chickens flying up to 
roost. Overhead the boots went stamping back and 
forth across the floor, a special viciousness in the 
sound of the heel against the carpeting. 

Lucius thought of his mother in her room, serenely 
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occupied with the back hair, this moment only mildly 
wondering what was the cause of her brother’s ill- 
humor. 

The sun, hiding its bright edge behind the thick 
clouds, dropped completely out of sight and an early, 
sudden darkness settled swiftly down upon the town. 
The sparrows ceased chattering in the china-berry tree, 
and Abe came in from the outside rubbing his hard 
hands and saying: 

“We goin’ to have sumpin’ out dere;” and he jerked 
his head wisely in the direction of the door which he 
had just shut quickly and carefully behind him, as if, 
already, it was beginning to be weather outside. He 
held his hat in his hands and came to take his accus- 
tomed seat between the table and the window. He 
seemed uneasy. Smanthy acknowledged his presence 
by working her lips about in an exaggerated manner 
and by giving her apron an extra flip with fingers that 
still bore the traces of flour and dough. 

As Lucius rose and turned on the light a preliminary 
blast of wind struck the house and rattled all the 
shutters on the north side; Smanthy scowled as if she 
herself had felt the force of this blow. 

“Dah, now,” she said again. 

Abe lowered his woolly head and gazed seriously 
at the sky this way and that; the whites of his eyes 
shone dully. Already long ragged ends of gray clouds 
were scudding by overhead and the wind soon settled 
down to a steady blow. A shower of leaves from the 
great live oak sailed by the window and the brown 
curled leaves of the sycamores swirled madly in the 
eddies at the corner of the house and the kitchen 
garden. 

A faint odor of browning bread began to issue from 
the wide oven and jets of steam escaped in puffs from 
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a covered kettle set down over the coals. The cheerful 
sound of the cover rising and settling back upon the 
full vessel as the vapor forced its way out filled the 
whole room. Smanthy set the platters and plates in 
the warming oven and cast one final rapid glance in 
at the biscuit. The warm damp air of the kitchen had 
already begun to frost the windows, forming the 
larger beads in the upper left corner of the panes. 

Lucius heard his mother go into Uncle Lanny’s room, 
heard faintly the unsuspecting tones of her voice as 
she spoke. There was a short, unintelligible answer 
and directly she came downstairs and into the kitchen. 

“What’s the matter with Lanny?” There was 
genuine dismay in her eyes as she looked from one to 
the other. Only Smanthy had the courage to face 
her but when she spoke it was with a defiant, back- 
ward toss of her head as if she knew in advance that 
the soundness of her words would be questioned. 

“Oh, he jes’ ain’t feelin’ well;” she said, not allowing 
her statement to interrupt her activities. 

‘Did he say he wasn’t feeling well, Lucius?” 
Mony’s question was directed straight at the boy. Lu- 
cius looked helplessly at Smanthy. It was evident to 
Mony, even before he spoke, that his answer would 
be a lame one. 

“No’m, but I can always tell when Uncle Lanny 
does not feel well.’”’ For one second he vainly hoped 
that this reply might have a soothing effect upon his 
mother ; but she turned back from the door, her brows 
still drawn in a frown, and moved into the dining- 
room. 

There she sought release from the disturbed condi- 
tion of her mind in moving the vase on to what she 
considered more exactly the center of the table, in 
changing the disposition of the large spoons and the 
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salt cellars about the two places. At one of the plates 
she took up a silver goblet, looked at it carefully and 
returned it to its place; from near the other plate she 
took up another similar goblet and scrutinized it. 
When she discovered that it contained the initials 
R.N.D. a faint smile of satisfaction lighted up her 
face and she replaced this goblet by one marked L.G. 

Next she pulled at one end of the runner on the 
buffet and changed the relative positions of the two 
glass bottles that stood on either side of her tea service. 
While she was engaged in this she heard Smanthy 
shuffle through the rear hall and call up the stair well: 

“Supper’s ready, Mister Lanny.” 

Immediately the steps could be heard on the decind 
floor and Lanny and Lucius entered the dining-room 
about the same moment, one from the kitchen passage- 
way, the other from the library. 

The young man took his seat without a word and 
looked defiantly about the room; it was the old, bitter 
look and Lucius felt the plasmic darkness take form 
beneath the table and begin the encircling of his legs. 
He grew calmly cold at a thought which assailed him 
and he glanced fearfully at his mother. 

Mony had sat down and pushed back her chair from 
the table so that she was a little removed from it and 
slightly at one side. This position was to be a con- 
tinual reminder to Smanthy that she was not to be 
served with anything but a glass of water; that she 
expected to spend the evening away from home; that 
her dress was to be admired; that she would give a 
number of bits of advice vital to the evening; that she 
would not and could not enter whole-heartedly into any 
conversation, because she expected to be called to the 
door at any moment by Colonel January to whose home 
she was going. The boy could divine that she was 
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made up her mind to take something which, to her, 
seemed a desperate step. She raised her face, nar- 
rowed her lids and looked questioningly at the ceiling. 

“I’ve been thinking, Lanny,” she said importantly, 
“that maybe, after all, it is best not to have the bay- 
window. Of course they are certainly pretty; but Mr. 
Thames says that every time a rain comes up from the 
south his leaks. It almost ruined one of their very 
best pictures;” she finished, turning her eyes on her 
brother. 

“T haven’t thought much about it lately,’ he said in- 
differently, raising his eyes, but not to Mony’s face. 

“Don’t be silly, Lanny,” the woman said, “I know 
you have been just worried to death about it, but since 
Eleanor does not really want to have one, I do think it 
would be best not to have one put on. Did Mr. Rine 
put in that closet under the stairway as Eleanor wanted 
it?’ she pursued, as if the matter of the bay-window 
were settled. 

“Yes, I think he did.” Uncle Lanny frowned; he 
did not feel like talking now; couldn’t Margaret un- 
derstand that? 

Mony did understand the sign and leaning back, 
began to swing the toe of her shoe back and forth 
along the silken hem of her dress. 

At this moment the front door bell rang and she 
stood up quickly, reaching for her cloak which lay 
upon a near-by chair. They could hear Smanthy hurry- 
ing to answer the call, it being granted in well- 
regulated houses that, on bad nights and days, door 
calls were to be answered with more promptness than 
ordinarily. 

“Y’m coming, Smanthy,” she said in a tone which 
it would have been admissible for Colonel January to 
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overhear; and leaning down she kissed both Lanny 
and Lucius. 

~ “Good night,” she said. “I think I won’t be out 
very late, but be sure to leave the hall light burning 
for me,” and with a rustle she was gone from the 
gloom-filled room. They could hear the company in- 
flection of her voice as she greeted Colonel January; 
and the man’s voice too, as a kind of pleasant rum- 
bling, came distinctly as far as the dining room. 
Smanthy was returning to the kitchen more slowly than 
she had quitted it. 

Lucius, feeling vaguely that his presence was dis- 
tasteful to Uncle Lanny, rose from the table as soon 
as he had finished his supper; but the young man’s 
gaze followed him somberly as he left the room. 

The boy went into the kitchen, where he intended 
to surrender himself to the cheering influence of the 
conversation which generally circulated in that charm- 
ing atmosphere. The wind was howling in earnest 
outside and Abe and Smanthy were discussing the pos- 
sibility of a freeze before morning. Lucius found 
scant comfort here, so heavily did a foreboding weigh 
down his mind. He heard Lanny leave the dining 
room, climb the stairs slowly and go into his own 
room; then the bed creaked heavily and there was no 
further sound. 

What did this mean, the boy wondered; Uncle Lanny 
was certainly acting peculiarly. He was glad that his 
mother was not there; for it always seemed to him that, 
when she was out of the house, anything about her 
brother was necessarily less serious. Sound, he re- 
posted, was only sound when there was an ear to 

eat: 

He soon said good-night to the servants and went 
himself upstairs. He was surprised to see that no slit 
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of light showed beneath Uncle Lanny’s door; never- 
theless he controlled his curiosity for a moment and 
went into his own room, got out a book and tried to 
read. But his eyes went over and over the same lines 
and words, and at last he threw down the book, de- 
termined to know what the matter was in the next 
room. 

Uncle Lanny’s quarters were seldom violated by the 
boy, certainly when he occupied them, and Lucius 
opened the door almost timidly. The room was dark 
and there was no sound. 

“Uncle Lanny?” he called, half fearfully. 

“What?” The voice was cold and contained no 
surprise. 

“Well, I was just wondering if anything was the 
matter; I knew you hadn’t gone to bed, and I thought 
you might not be feeling well. Shall I turn on the 
light ?” 

“Tf you want to;” again came that hard voice, non- 
committal in its flexibility. 

Lucius pressed the button that his hand had already 

found and the room was flooded with the warm yellow 
light. 
"Unete Lanny was lying across the bed, fully dressed, 
his booted feet dangling over the side; his hands were 
beneath his head and he was gazing at the ceiling, his 
eyes set in a glassy stare. Lucius’s first thought was 
that he had had disturbing news from Eleanor; per- 
haps the girl had broken the engagement. But the 
boy believed that she would not do this without writing 
Mony too, and he dismissed this idea from his mind. 
When he had abandoned this thought, Lucius did not 
know where to turn. 

“You aren’t sick, are you, Uncle Lanny?” His tone 
implied that he did not see how such could be possible, 
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but that, unless it was that, he could not imagine what 
the matter could be. 

“No, Lucius, I’m not sick, old man, not the way you 
mean.” Here was a gracious unbending and, encour- 
aged, the boy advanced across the carpet and sat down 
upon the bed. The man was still staring hard at the 
ceiling. 

“What do you mean, Uncle Lanny?” There was 
genuine interest here. 

For answer the other raised himself to a sitting 
posture on the side of the bed, drew back his red lips, 
set his teeth and shook his head maddeningly from side 
to side. He ran his hands through his hair. Then he 
sprang to his feet and began pacing up and down the 
room, the boy’s staring eyes following his every move. 
At last he stopped before one of the windows and, put- 
ting his arm up along the framing, laid his cheek 
against the pane. 

It was the first gesture of weakness that the boy had 
even seen his Uncle Lanny make. In this moment 
strength returned to Lucius and he felt that he, and not 
the man, was the master of the situation. An élan 
of pity filled the boy’s heart, and something warm 
surged up within him. He rose, and going over to the 
window, put a light hand on his uncle’s shoulder. 

“Ts there anything J can do, Uncle Lanny ?” he asked, 
his young voice heavy with concern. 

But Lanny moved his shoulders impatiently and 
turned from the black window to the light, his face 
distorted by a grimace of pain. He held his hands 
against his chest and the skin showed white over the 
knuckles. 

“God,” he said, between closed teeth, “I can’t stand 
its 

And then there slipped away from the boy’s brain 
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the crowding memories of the past few weeks, and he 
remembered the night that Uncle Lanny had called him 
in to knot the tie whose ends would not come out 
evenly. As he stood, staring at the man swaying ir- 
resolutely in front of him, he saw. again that unholy 
weariness that had lain like an invisible shadow along 
the surface of those wax-like lids. And with a return 
of maturing intuition he understood the meaning of 
that horrible fatigue which weighed down those dark- 
fringed lashes, the lassitude which arose in the tor- 
ments of that beautiful flesh and came back at night to 
haunt the sleep and smear with red Uncle Lanny’s 
dreams. 

Again the light beat mercilessly down upon that fine 
brow, with the white line from the hat showing just 
beneath the roots of the heavy wavy hair, and the thin 
walls of the nostrils that, palpitating now, reminded 
him of the rapid rise and fall of the breasts of mor- 
tally wounded birds, And beneath the red fullness of 
the mouth, curved now sharply in an expression of 
pain, the scarlet lips parted slightly over the clenched 
white teeth. 

And there started to life in his mind and heart the 
conviction of something which he had long thought 
was true. Here was this beautiful flesh tortured be- 
yond words; behirid that perfect face was a soul 
racked in agony; and beneath that broad, smooth 
breast was concealed a heart whose every pulse was 
torment. In this moment when he realized the other’s 
extremity, the boy forgave the man much of the grief 
that he had caused Mony and himself; for there seemed 
to be here manifest such intense suffering that the 
person so anguished could not decently be held ac- 
countable for past misdeeds. The old antagonism dis- 
appeared under the burning heat and the boy felt, in 
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all its stark magnitude, the elemental combat he was 
witnessing. 

The whole phenomenon of desire of the flesh seemed 
to the boy like a darkly scarlet flower, blossoming to 
beauty in a black and opium-fumed cave, within sight 
and sound of the clear blue waters of some peaceful, 
inland sea. 

Uncle Lanny had plucked the dark flower. 

And while he leaned the sly, invisible streams of the 
poison air had penetrated the mysterious recesses of 
that perfect head; madness swirled behind that fine, 
white brow. 

Within sight of those tortured eyes was an aqua- 
marine calm; against the ears there beat the reverbera- 
tion of the little waves of a safe harbor. 

The boy, urged into action and speech by his imper- 
fect but startling realization of the awful plight of the 
young man, looked sharply about the room. 

“Maybe you'd feel better, Uncle Lanny, if you went 
to bed and got some sleep,” he said; and the thin and 
inadequate idiocy of his remark struck him before it 
had well fallen across his lips. 

The young man staggered back as if he had been 
dealt a blow between the eyes and put his hand to 
his mouth to stifle a mirthless laugh that came out in 
spite of him. 

“Oh, God,” he said between his teeth. 

Before Lucius well realized what the other was 
about, Uncle Lanny had picked up his hat, clamped 
it down upon his head, and was making for the half- 
opened door into the corridor. 

“Uncle Lanny, you are not going out now, are you?” 
Even as he spoke the boy was made aware of the des- 
perateness of his own situation by the very abject 
quality of his voice, an entreaty which had come there 
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without his willing it, without his knowing that he 
could be reduced to making such an appeal. The 
curious timbre of his voice surprised him. 

“Yes,” Lanny shouted back over his shoulder and 
started down the stairs, three steps at a time. 

Lucius ran to the head of the bannisters and looked 
down upon that broad hat in the hall below, lighted 
by the lamp kept burning for Mony. The hat was 
moving rapidly down the hall in the direction of the 
rear passage. 

“Uncle Lanny,” the boy called, “don’t . . .” but the 
downstairs door banged and the boots could be heard 
stamping over the linoleum of the passage and the 
kitchen. Then the boy heard the kitchen door shut. 
That was all. The gusts of the wind drowned the 
sounds that Uncle Lanny must have been making in 
the stable-lot. 

In spite of himself Lucius thought how surprised 

the pony would be at being saddled this hour of the 
night. He looked at his watch and found that it was 
nine o’clock. He went into the cold, dark plunder- 
room and stood staring down into the street that ran 
close to the side of the house. The street-lamps, blown 
about in the wind, cast dancing, lacy shadows on the 
walls; down in the kitchen he could hear the unim- 
aginative ticking of Smanthy’s clock that, in spite of 
its eminent utilitarianism, managed to lose about five 
minutes every day. 
' Ah, there he went! And the boy saw the horse and 
his rider dash out of the shadows beneath the trees near 
the barn and disappear in the gloom that eddied up the 
street beyond the feeble rays of the lamp. The young 
man’s head was bent down to keep the sharp wind from 
his face, and his body swayed easily with the pony’s 
mad pace. 
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As the boy turned back into the house its emptiness 
smote him like a tangible thing and, instead of going 
directly to his room along the unlighted hall, he slipped 
out of the shadowy corridor and into his Uncle Lanny’s 
room. The light still burned, the bed still bore the 
impress of Lanny’s body, the pillows were still 
crushed where he had held them under his head. 
Lucius watched them, fascinated. Such a little 
while had elapsed since Uncle Lanny had lain upon 
them that, even now, they were still slowly expand- 
ing and resuming their usual shapes. The thin, pale 
gray shadows moved about upon the linen; the lace 
edging cast a moving stencil upon the sheet beneath 
it. 

Lucius shut the door that led from Uncle Lanny’s 
room into the hall, put out the light, went into his 
own room, closing the door after him. His book still 
lay upon the floor where he had thrown it. 

He went to the mirror and looked long at himself; 
except for a slight wideness of the eyes there was no 
trace of the emotion that had but lately stirred him; 
there was certainly no signs of the dread that was tak- 
ing root in his mind. He tried to catch a glimpse of 
his face unexpectedly, tried to surprise upon his smooth, 
callow features some indication of the fear that was 
beginning to grip him; but this availed him nothing 
and he turned again to undress and take up the book 
that he had discarded. 

He lay in bed and tried to read but the wind beat so 
violently upon the house that the fury of it stole up 
to his very bed, and he waited, half fearful of the next 
onslaught. 

He decided that it would be best to pretend sleep 
when Mony returned, for even if she came into his 
room to kiss him, she would hardly suspect that Lanny 
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was not in. And then doubtless she would not wake 
up when Lanny did finally return. 

The boy had long to wait; but, at last, during a lull 
in the blast, he heard the carriage drive up to the front, 
heard the quick steps upon the brick walk, the door 
open, and Mony’s subdued good-night as she shook 
hands with Colonel January. At the first sound the 
boy had switched off his light. 

Mony came quietly upstairs, turned on the light in 
her dressing-room but not in her bedroom, and the 
latter was now filled with a yellow semi-darkness. 
Lucius heard the rustle of her dress across the floor as 
she moved about preparing for bed. Several times she 
passed across the opening that led into his room and he 
could see a happy, carefree expression on her face; her 
mouth would curve in a smile as she thought of some 
amusing incident of the evening, some compliment 
which had been paid her, which she would tell him of 
in the morning. Once she glanced into his room, but 
seeing no move and hearing no sound she thought it 
best not to wake him. He saw her dim face alter with 
tenderness as she looked in upon him, her two hands 
back against the door-sills, her face and breast leaning 
into the darkness. 

Then even the dressing-room light was put out and 
he heard the soft thud of her knees upon the carpet at 
her bedside. At this familiar gentle sound something 
like a sharp pain gripped the boy’s heart. This very 
moment, he thought, she was praying for him, praying 
for Uncle Lanny, whom she thought safe at home 
within call of her voice. Should he get up and tell her 
the truth? But when he thought of the change that 
would fall upon her sweet face he could not bring him- 
self to do so cruel a thing. Maybe it would amount to 
nothing after all, he tried to convince himself. 
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Outside the wind began to lay and soon the boy 
heard a fine rain falling upon the shingles. The sound 
of the rain tortured him anew. On nights like these he 
was always either very happy or very miserable. Life 
seemed more essential in such moments than at any 
other times. Far overhead, in the stormy night sky, he 
heard a flock of geese, honking their resonant, nostalgic 
calls. 

He moved in his bed, trying to put out of his mind 
the dreadful loneliness that assailed him, trying not to 
give ear to those plaintive sounds. They were gone in 
a gust of wind, and the rain began to fall in earnest 
upon the roof of the house. He thought of the little 
lonely houses hidden away in the hollows of the hills 
to the east of the town; thought of the bell-voiced dogs 
that howled from the deeps of those neglected valleys. 
He wondered if the silent people in those faraway 
shanties were awake too, listening to the rain upon the 
roof; wondered if the throaty sound of water rushing 
down the gutters filled them too with the same dread, 
the same feeling of the insecurity and the mortality of 
the flesh that at this very moment was searing along the 
ways of his consciousness. And then, as he lay there, 
going over in his mind the scene with Uncle Lanny, the 
phenomena of the dark and of the house began to force 
themselves in upon him. 

In that distant corner of the house from which all 
such frightful mysteries emanated, he heard the unmis- 
takable grating sound begin to move along the rafter. 
Even with the rain pouring upon the roof he could 
hear it distinctly. As it fell to a lower level and ad- 
vanced thenceforth with an altered and more dreadful 
sound, he could feel his heart beating faster; but fi- 
nally the sound ceased with a little vicious quirk in the 
corner of the room beneath his lavatory. 
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Then, almost at his window, so it seemed, he heard 
the unearthly quavering call of the screech-owl. How 
strange that the bird should be abroad on such a night 
as this. Why was it not hidden in the warm, dry hol- 
low of some great live-oak? It came again, this time 
with more strength and volume. That would be the 
last, he thought with satisfaction, and was preparing 
his mind for the other nocturnal phenomena when, 
without any warning, breaking in upon his conscious- 
ness like a door blown open by a gusty wind, a third 
call sounded. 

Lucius lay in his bed, frozen with an unnatural ter- 
ror, not daring to move, thoughts too dreadful to be 
halted long enough to permit of an examination rushing 
pell mell through his brain. He waited, rigid beneath 
the sheets, thinking perhaps it would call again. But 
that was all; and the rain continued to fall in sheets 
upon the house and the drains gushed their torrents 
along the eaves. 

The bed became unbearable to him and he thought 
of getting up and turning on the light, but he knew 
this would disturb his mother and he lay on, scarcely 
breathing. 

Hours passed. He awakened suddenly out of a deep 
but short sleep, so it seemed to him, startled into con- 
sciousness by something which had, already in his sleep, 
raised the hair along the back of his neck. Instantly 
every nerve in his body was on edge, and he strained 
his ears to catch the faintest sound. Even as he was 
settling his head more securely between the pillows a 
slight tapping sound became audible in the wall between 
his room and Mony’s, and increased until it assumed, 
in his hypersensitized ears, the proportions of a ham- 
mer beating. 

The death-watch beetle! 
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Perhaps, he thought in wild desperation, it was not 
yet midnight. Here was a grain of hope that lay glim- 
mering for an instant in the dark regions of his mind. 
But only for an instant. For just as the sinister tap- 
ping died away in the partition, the great clock on the 
landing boomed three, and the heavy, musical notes 
went echoing through the house, to die away at last and 
leave a silence more awful than before. 

The rain had stopped and water was dropping down 
the gutters no faster than the ticking of a slow clock. 
The uncertainty about Uncle Lanny drove him from 
his bed, and he tiptoed noiselessly to the window. The 
stars were shining in a cloudless sky and over the east- 
ern hills a shrunken, weary moon was riding towards 
the zenith. It looked very cold outside, he thought as 
he moved towards the door. Carefully he turned the 
knob, opened the door and stepped through. 

The room was empty, with the dreadful emptiness 
of a room that has been lately occupied. 

Uncle Lanny had not come in, and the slanting cold 
moonlight fell across the rumpled bed and cast shad- 
ows over the hollows that still bore the imprints of the 
man’s body. 

A sick faintness took possession of the boy as he 
thought of his mother, thought of Uncle Lanny, out 
on such a night to this hour of the morning. He stood 
irresolutely in the doorway, wondering what to do, if, 
in fact, there was anything he could do. 

As he stood there, his heart pounding so that he 
could scarcely breathe, a new sound came to his ears; 
that of a vehicle driving rapidly up the street. As well 
as he could determine it must be a hack. Maybe the 
night train had awakened him with its whistle and this 
was some belated passenger being driven home. But 
even as he clung to this hope the vehicle stopped in 
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front of the house, and he could hear voices, in grave 
excited conversation, but voices too loud to be seemly 
at this hour of the night. 

Uncle Lanny’s voice was not among them. 

His first thought was that Mony must not be awak- 
ened and he sped down the stairs without stopping to 
turn on the light. Even as he ran down the steps and 
saw the familiar rooms of the lower story lying in 
their meek abandonment to the silent hours, the misty 
light from the outside throwing the furniture into 
blurred relief, casting black shadows in the corners, he 
felt the dreadful gloom of the quiet house. 

He brought up breathless at the front door, his feet 
shivering at the contact with the icy tiling of the vesti- 
bule. In desperation he drew aside the curtain and 
looked out through the glass. 

It was indeed a hack that had stopped before the 
house and there was confusion in a small, black knot 
of people, he could not make out just what. While he 
stared the knot took form and he saw two men start up 
the walk carrying something heavy between them. 

Instantly, without a moment’s hesitation, he knew; 
what it was. 

They were carrying Uncle Lanny, and Uncle Lanny 
was dead. 

In spite of his immediate conviction, he could not 
remove his eyes from the sight. Slowly the men ad- 
vanced up the bricks, stepping heavily and quickly be- 
cause of the weight they bore. They wore no hats. In 
a daze Lucius recognized Jake, a white boy, and a 
negro hack-driver who had been one of his Uncle 
Lanny’s strongest admirers. 

As they reached the steps the boy quietly opened the 
door and stepped through. The men were too excited 
to be surprised that he should be there, like that, almost 
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expecting them as it were, that he should open the 
door for them without a sound. 

The night had turned bitterly cold but the boy could 
see beads of perspiration standing out on the men’s 
faces. The negro was the first to speak. 

“It’s your Uncle Lanny, Mister Loocius;’” and then, 
after a pause in which the boy could not speak, “I guess 
he’s dead.” Jake found his tongue at last. 

“Tt’s shore terrible, Lucius,” he said, wagging his 
head. 

They had laid the young man’s body down upon 
the flooring of the verandah, propping his sagging head 
against one of the columns. The moonlight fell full 
upon that beautiful face, even now in death so tragi- 
cally tired; the eyes were closed and the shadow of the 
heavy lashes lay half across the blanched cheek. Again 
upon the wax-like lids the light fell, this time the cold, 
white light of the moon, and there still lay along them 
that frightful weariness that the boy had seen just a 
few short hours ago. 

Here now, under the bright winter moon, the shape 
of the mouth was regained and Lucius saw again that 
delicately curving line which the scarlet lips once had 
when Uncle Lanny was a boy. But over that fine im- 
perious brow something black oozed, one with the dark- 
ness of the disordered hair; and there was a wide 
stain, grown purple in the bluish light of the moon and 
stars, which stood out sharply against the whiteness 
of the shirt. 

Here was the end of the torment; and the splendid 
flesh of Uncle Lanny had come at last to earth, there 
to be done forever with the longing and the fever; there 
to forget the nights of flame and fire, there to remem- 
ber only the clean sweet times of youth. 

“Will you bring him inside, and try not to make any 
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noise,” Lucius said, as he switched on the light and 
disappeared into the rear of the house. 

It took him but a moment to wake Smanthy and 
Abe and tell them the terrible news. He was back be- 
fore Jake and the negro had done straightening Uncle 
Lanny’s inert body on the hall seat. 

“How did it happen?” the boy asked. 

The two men looked at each other; both seemed re- 
luctant to speak. Finally Jake blurted out: 

“Pearl killed him, out there,’ and he jerked his head 
in the direction of the poorer section of the town, and 
the nondescript house whose shades were always drawn. 

Jake apparently brightened at something which he 
had still to say. 

“She killed herself, too.” He announced it hope- 
fully, plainly in the thought that such intelligence would 
lessen the shock of the blow. 

“Well, I thank you for bringing him home,” the 
boy said. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” they protested sincerely, as 
they stepped out of the house and the boy closed the 
door behind them. 

For an instant Lucius was alone with the body. He 
felt the strength that had been his, ebbing away. The 
frightfulness of what he had just heard, the mortal 
disgrace of it which he was but beginning to under- 
stand, was unnerving him. 

“Uncle Lanny,” he moaned, “oh, Uncle Lanny 

Smanthy and Abe came through the door together, 
almost running. 

‘Lawdy God,” they said, “Lawdy God help us.” 
And Smanthy began to cry. 

Lucius’ mind, never having been entirely removed 
from his mother and what the shock might mean to 
her, came back with steel-like clearness to Mony and 
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that he must tell her. He had no thought for what he 
must say, no idea how to soften the blow. 

“You phone for Dr. Means, Abe,” he said as he 
started up the stairs. 

Now he did not try to walk quietly, and snapped on 
the light of his room with as much noise as possible, 
hoping that Mony might be awakened at the sound. 
Mony was, in fact, already awake, and sitting anxiously 
on the side of her bed. She had been sleeping with her 
face upon her hand, and the marks of the slender 
fingers showed red along her cheek, At sight of Lucius 
she put her hand to her throat and started to her feet. 

“Oh!” she said in a voice that the boy had never 
heard her use. “Oh! what’s the matter?” Lucius felt 
something choking him; he struggled for his voice. 

“Tt’s Uncle Lanny, Mony,” he got it out at last. 

““What’s happened? Is he hurt? He’s not... ?” 
The woman’s voice died upon her lips as she saw her 
son bow his head. He had not been able to speak, and 
tears were sliding over his cheeks. The sight of his 
mother’s stricken eyes, the horrible twisting of her 
sweet mouth had broken down the gates. 

Mony started to speak, but the words caught in her 
throat. 

“... ging over me for twelve years,’ and she 
moved like a ghost across the room. 


CHAPTER IX 
CLOSING A DOOR 


HE news of the murder and the suicide spread 

through the town with the swiftness of some 

vile contagion, and its virulence missed not a 
house, not an individual. 

The atmosphere of the universe was suddenly altered 
for Lucius and that day was to remain in his memory 
as separate and apart from any other of his existence. 
The ghastly horror of it he had not realized so long as 
darkness hung over the world, his world; even the 
arrival during the small hours of the morning of Dr. 
Means and Mr. Pendleton into the deathly stillness of 
the house, with Smanthy and Abe standing about, 
moaning, muttering, carrying vessels of water, old soft 
cloths, wash-basins to the undertaker, all of this jabbed 
in upon his consciousness as the fitful recurrence of 
some hideous nightmare. 

But with the dawn of day, and the first venturesome 
cheepings of the birds over the frost-grayed lawn, he 
began to comprehend the unalterable quality of change, 
began to have a notion of death. When he saw his 
mother, who had risen from her bed with the marks 
of her hand upon her soft cheek—days and days ago 
now, so it seemed to him—moving about in a daze, her 
eyes dark and staring, her face just the dead whiteness 
of prepared chalk spread upon silver, he came to know 
that something had happened to them all. 

The house, after the manner of real houses, had 
leaped into a grim sort of life and was proving equal 
to the situation. Its ple bela, its hangings, its rugs 
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seemed to realize the tremendous exigency and fell into 
that perfect inconspicuous harmony which becomes old 
houses with a name for gentility and a reputation for 
having sheltered thoroughbreds:—people who had 
known how to meet misfortune, not with a smile but 
with the absolute realization that one’s misfortunes are 
one’s own affairs and that at such moments the invio- 
lability of the threshold is not one whit diminished. 

It was to Mr. Pendleton that was confided the deli- 
cate duty of framing the telegram to Eleanor; the one 
to Lora could be executed with less care. 

Aunt Lora and Aunt Fran arrived in the afternoon, 
stepping heavily veiled from the train and making 
straight for Lucius and Abe whom, by a special accord 
of providence, they spied at once. 

The “girls’”’ concern was all for Mony and they 
fell at once upon the boy and poured questions in.o 
him faster than he could answer them. They had been 
crying and it was apparent to Lucius that they both 
had already resigned themselves to collapsing again 
when they should see Mony. Aunt Lora smelled 
strongly of camphor and Aunt Fran of ammonia salts. 
From the way they looked after their bags, and by the 
care that they counseled Abe in the handling, it was 
evident to the boy that these contained the decorous 
black clothes for the funeral. 

Mony must have seen them driving up the street for 
when they reached the house and had gone in, Lucius 
heard his mother’s door open above them. Aunt Fran 
and Lora upon other visits to Brocketville had invari- 
ably remarked on the dignified and lovely spaciousness 
of the house and had appeared to be struck anew each 
time with its charm. To-day there was none of that. 

“You go first, Lora,” Aunt Fran had said; and they 
silently mounted the stairs. 
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Lucius went into the kitchen in order not to hear 
what was going on, but the inadvertent opening of hall 
doors allowed him to hear distinctly the sobbing in that 
cheerless upper room. The sound of his mother’s 
voice came distinctly to him through the mélange of 
subdued noises which had replaced the calm of the 
house, and at the hopeless catching of her breath he 
felt his own throat begin to tighten anew his eyes to 
smart. 

“Isn’t it terrible, Smanthy?” he said in an effort to 
ease the pressure in his breast. For answer the woman 
only shook her head from side to side and uttered a 
vast, dispirited sniffle. 

Mr. Pendleton was the titular head of things and 
displayed in his quiet ardor for being useful and a 
refuge in time of trouble, some of the enthusiasm which 
Mony had always obliged him to suppress in her so- 
ciety. He seemed, to Lucius, to be actually relieved at 
being able to settle delicate and perplexing questions of 
procedure; and for the first time in his life there was 
perceptible in his manner a certain servility which arose 
now from his muted worship of the woman in the 
darkened room. Mony had seen him but once, and 
then it was only to give him the cold, limp fingers of 
her hand, and turn her head away from his sincere 
sympathy, the free accepting of which would have 
sapped her fortitude and made her unfit to cope with 
the ordeal of the morrow. 

The day wore along with that concentrated emo- 
tional elevation and intensity which is the essence of 
all such days. 

For all of those in the house the day partook some- 
thing of the nature of a Sunday, so still it was, with 
everything invaded by an atmosphere of waiting ster- 
ility and suspended, serious activity. 
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Almost every time that Lucius looked through one 
of the windows or the front door in the direction of 
the street he saw a buggy or a carriage passing at a 
walk. He hoped Mony was missing this in her room 
above stairs. 

Night fell at last over the shaken roofs of the little 
town and spread its thick mantle of winter darkness 
upon the Deering home and “that house” out by the 
railroad tracks. For Lucius and the girls it was a 
blessed relief from the staring eyes that had been 
passing in leering procession since the early after- 
noon; and with the turning on of the lights the cour- 
age that sustains people on such occasions returned to 
them and they began to circulate among the rooms 
which teemed with a dreadful and restrained ani- 
mation, 

Before the others had finished supper Lucius crept 
upstairs and into his mother’s room. There was no 
light burning but he could distinguish the outlines of 
her body stretched straight upon the bed. The flames 
from the fire-place cast their dancing shadows upon 
the walls; now flooding the room with a ruddy glow, 
now plunging it momentarily into a gray darkness red- 
olent of pain. 

“Honey?” she called slowly in a voice thinned by 
weeping. 

The boy went over and lay down by her upon the 
bed, the same bed upon which he had heard the won- 
derful stories from the dog-eared fairy-book ; and lean- 
ing on these same pillows he had looked for gray hair. 
Mony did not speak; in the darkness she found her 
son’s hand and twined her loose cool fingers in his own. 
An unnatural strength was in the hand that gripped 
the boy’s hand. 


“Poor Lanny, poor Lanny,” she half whispered to 
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herself, and her voice was eloquent of many repetitions 
of the same words. 

“Mony, couldn’t you eat just a little something for 
your supper, Smanthy will fix you anything you want?” 
The boy anxiously watched the shadowy face, but the 
head, lying deep in its nest of hair, slowly moved back 
and forth once across the pillow; the mouth curled in 
an incredulous, sweet smile which involved mostly the 
upper lip and did not touch the eyes. 

“No, darling, not to-night,” came the slow answer; 
and, with no change of tone audible: “See that Sman- 
thy changes the linen on the bed in the spare-room for 
Lora and Fran.” And then the fingers utterly relaxed, 
patted the firmness of the boy’s hand in sign that he 
would do well to leave her and see to it that all of the 
things that needed attention would be sure of receiving 
it. 

“Tl be all right,” followed him as he left the room 
disconsolately. 

When Lucius went downstairs he saw Dave Stevens 
and Larry Means sitting scared and straight in the 
parlor. They had graduated from high school with 
Uncle Lanny and had come to sit up with his body. 
He had heard Aunt Lora reminding Smanthy that a 
pot of coffee and sandwiches must be kept within reach 
of them. 

The girls sat about the table, their chairs pushed 
slightly back, listening to Smanthy’s account of what 
she considered symptoms and forerunners of the trag- 
edy. They listened to her all as members of the same 
family and gave as much ear to her account as they 
would have to Lucius’s version. 

No one thought of bed before midnight and when 
at last they separated for the night it was with no very 
great idea of sleep. Friends and neighbors had been 
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calling since dark to express their sympathy and to 
know if there was anything that they could do. But 
there was nothing, for the mechanism of the old house 
moved along on its well-oiled wheels and there were 
the girls and Lucius to take the responsibility of deci- 
sions. 

Of all the people who came not one mentioned his 
knowledge of the suicide. They were honest in their 
conviction that it had been but a good thing. 

Towards two in the morning the boy extinguished 
his light and climbed quietly into bed, but not before 
he had listened long at Mony’s door and heard her 
short regular breathing in sleep, which had come now 
as the result of the wearing strain of nearly twenty- 
four hours and a small opiate that Dr. Means had in- 
duced her to swallow. 

Lucius lay and tried to think back over the last day 
and to comprehend the disaster that had fallen upon 
them. His pride surmounted the disgrace that Uncle 
Lanny’s death in “that house” had brought upon the 
family, but he was sure that this was the knife that 
turned about the wound in his mother’s breast. He 
knew that she was overcome by the humiliation of such 
an ignoble end, by sympathy for Eleanor, by grief at 
her brother’s fatally misspent life. 

As he lay there in the dark, with the dread creeping 
in upon him from the surrounding opacity, he sud- 
denly brought up against a poignant thought of pity 
for the girl who had killed herself for hopeless love of 
Uncle Lanny. Concurrently with the other motion of 
his mind he felt, deep in his nature somewhere, a great 
shame that he had not thought of her before this mo- 
ment. He did not realize then that the egotistical na- 
ture of grief and death will not bé put aside. But now 
that he had come suddenly upon this unexpected feeling 
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of a sorrow that he could not mention before the 
members of the family, he began to evolve the tragedy 
in a new and prismatic light. 

His knowledge of Lanny’s secret life had been gained 
from overhearing chance remarks in drug-stores and 
barber-shops, but this had been enough to teach him 
that the girl had long been what was called ‘“wild” 
about Uncle Lanny. Up until this hour of his life, his 
uncle’s deeds had been shrouded in an impenetrable and 
unmentionable aura. But now, in the dead of night, 
he could let his imagination go at will, and his mind 
raced along devious paths that were wholly unfamiliar 
to his inexperienced feet. 

From what he had gathered—without, assuredly, 
ever having asked a single question, for such would 
have been a tacit admission of the situation as a situa- 
tion—Pearl was considered the prettiest one of ‘those 
women.” He had once seen her on the street and he 
had looked on her with all the fascinated horror of 
boyish youth beholding for the first time a beautiful 
woman of ill fame who had an organic, if not admitted, 
connection with his own family. She had, he thought, 
a wistful smile that haunted him for months; and at 
nights he thought out elaborate plans looking towards 
her redemption and reinstatement into the precincts of 
honest living. 

He thought of what must be happening now in the 
house where the woman lay dead. Would they lay her 
out in her own room? Would the place be temporarily 
closed? How lonely it must be, he thought, having no 
friends, despised of men, abandoned even in death by 
the Christian and God-fearing citizens of Brocketville. 

Since he had but a faint and imperfect recollection 
of her features he actually got no further in his imagi- 
nation than a bier draped in white, upon which lay a 
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white figure, and from the folds of the gauzy fabric 
there stole out at him the wistful, sad smile which had 
haunted him since that brassy day on the street. 

He wondered if any one would go to her funeral; 
or perhaps they had already buried her. 

However, the sheer abruptness of the disaster had 
given his mind such an impetus that the current of his 
thoughts was finally forced to abandon the girl and he 
passed to a consideration of what he believed to be 
more immediate problems. And as he lay there, wish- 
ing passionately for sleep, he heard again, in a distant 
corner of the house the scraping, grating sound that 
was already beginning to move along the skeleton of 
the rafters. But the fatigue and excitement had been 
too great for him and even as he felt the colorless 
down along the back of his neck stir at the dreadful 
sound he fell asleep, to awake, as was his wont, into 
the broad light. 

This was the day of the funeral and there was a 
grimness about it which meant that things had to be 
gone through with; a grimness that Lucius sensed im- 
mediately on arising and going down stairs. The girls 
were moving about with a determination which indi- 
cated that, in their minds, at least, this day would write 
finis to the dreadful tragedy. Mony could be heard 
stirring in her room. 

The weather had grown still colder in the night and 
fires were burning all over the house. The cheerful 
brightness from the dancing flames fought valiantly 
with the light that came in through the window panes. 

After dinner when the house had settled for an 
instant into a calm which was to precede the funeral, 
Lucius went into the parlor to look again at Uncle 
Lanny. He lay in a gray casket lined with gros- 
grained, watered silk and his long brown fingers, 
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grown paler now, were folded across his breast. They 
had dressed him in his dark blue suit—the one that 
Eleanor and Mony liked him in—but the folds of the 
coat did not fall naturally and the heavy dark hair had 
been parted just slightly to the left of its usual place, 
which gave to the ghastly countenance an unaccustomed 
expression of levity. 

_ And the face, bloodless now in the pearly light from 
the outside, looked like marble. Only the full, curving 
lips had retained color and spots of purple lay just 
beneath the membrane. The high, arched nostrils were 
pinched in, and no hurrying breath agitated the thin 
wings of that proud nose. The eyes were closed and 
over the lids, white now as the petal of a jessamine, 
there lay only a suggestion of the lassitude that had 
ridden them in the days of life. 

The boy moved close and looked down upon that 
calmed face. In the rarefied space between his eyes 
and Uncle Lanny’s face he felt the vibrations that 
sprang, in his mind, from the mystery of life, the 
mystery of death, that smote him now full force upon 
the brow. He literally could not believe that the man 
was dead; he had never abandoned the infinitesimal 
thought that perhaps some one was perpetrating an 
unspeakably frightful joke and that, at the last mo- 
ment, Uncle Lanny would rise and smile at them that 
lazy, lovable’ smile he had. 

But Lanny lay still, and no smile lifted the corners 
of the mouth that had been so redly mobile in life. 

Death, Lucius thought, avenged all the wrongs that 
the dead had been guilty of; and as the boy gazed on 
the inert body he forgave this soul the evil that had 
sprung from it, sprung upon him and upon Mony. 
He spoke his forgiveness aloud and was shocked to 
hear the sorrow and misery in his voice. 
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Flowers lay about everywhere and the air of the 
room was heavy with their fragrance; they were banked 
so deeply about Uncle Lanny’s coffin that he seemed, 
literally, to be lying upon a bed of them. Since Brock- 
etville was a number of hours away from a professional 
nurseryman and florist, the flowers were mostly ar- 
ranged with that artless lack of finish which charac- 
terizes home-made bouquets. But they were in great 
profusion and every one who came to the funeral would 
be able to say that never in his life had he seen any- 
thing like them; and this remark would, somehow, be 
considered practically the last word in praise of the 
dead. 

On the hearth lay the stubs of the cigarettes that 
Dave and Larry had permitted themselves to smoke 
during the vigil of the night, evidence again of that 
refined and subtle disorder which pervades every house 
of death, unless that home be a funeral parlor, an 
institution unknown in that day. 

Servants knocked upon the back door at intervals 
all afternoon bearing more flowers; some of them came 
as late as four, with memorized excuses for the hour, 
because the funeral was to be at five. There would 
be no service at the church, only a short service at the 
house and then the minister would make his remarks 
at the cemetery. The pall-bearers were all contempo- 
raries of Uncle Lanny, and two of them, it was known, 
had been in the same resort with him the night of his 
death. 

Not a third of those who came could get into the 
house, but stood about in the yard beneath the gray 
sky, collars turned high, talking in low grave tones. 
More than one head was tossed in vehement denuncia- 
tion of a system that permitted a fine young man like 
Lanny to meet his death in such a way. These speak- 
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ers were reminded that it was too late now, and the 
latter were in turn asked to remember that others might 
be saved in the future. 

After every one was assembled whispers began to 
run through the crowd, conjectures as to how the 
family would take it, how they would be looking. 

Mony and Lucius came in first, then Fran and Lora 
and lastly Smanthy and Abe. Seats had been reserved 
for them in sight of Uncle Lanny’s body. There was 
no music and the minister read a short passage from 
the Bible. 

Lucius, his mother, the girls and Dr. Means rode to 
the cemetery in the carriage and Abe and Smanthy used 
the cart; the same one whose rubber tires had put the 
town by the ears and in which Uncle Lanny had met 
Eleanor at the train. 

As the hearse and the first vehicles began to mount 
the low slope known as Graveyard Hill, Lucius saw the 
sexton swing wide the wooden gates of the enclosure, 
and directly the wheels of the carriage were crunching 
the wet gravel of the drives. Water from the recent 
rains was still seeping along the paths. 

The family carriage was able to drive quite close to 
the Gray and Deering lot and they all waited inside 
while a heavy canvas sheet was spread upon the soaked 
ground. They could smell the damp, newly turned 
earth even where they sat. From time to time Aunt 
Lora or Aunt Fran would look fearfully at Mony but 
Lucius knew that she was safe for a while; he believed 
that she was so benumbed that she would not cry at all. 

People began to come up, singly and in groups, eye- 
ing with exaggerated frowns the mud upon their shoes, 
upon the cuffs of trousers and the hems of skirts. 
Every one apparently wanted to stand behind some one 
else, and the obvious impossibility of such an arrange- 
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ment was causing a mild disorder at the grave-side. 
Serious-faced women came with the flowers that had 
been brought out in a separate conveyance. The light 
began to pale in the gray skies and a cutting wind blew 
along the slope of the hill and sighed through the low, 
dark cedars. 

Aunt Lora caught a sign from the minister and the 
family emerged from the carriage. Mony walked 
alone, her head held high. The eyes which were fixed 
on her, searching for a sign of weakness, found little 
of relish there. It would be better if she broke down, 
they said. As the family came up, people moved 
aside and made an opening in the crowd, showing the 
wooden bench upon which the four sat down. 

There was not a sound as the minister took his 
stand at the head of the grave, adjusted his glasses 
and opened the heavy Bible. 

He cleared his throat with a little dogged gesture 
of the head and began: 

“T am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in me though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

Here was comfort for the faithful and the moment 
of tension was passed; he had chosen wisely, even 
Lucius realized that. The man raised his hands; he 
was about to pray. 

Just at this instant, borne along upon the cutting 
winter wind, a sound arose upon the chill air. 

“T am the resurrection and the life... .’ It was 
a faint and shaken voice, coming from over the brow 
of the hill where lay the newer portion of the ceme- 
tery. 

Instantly something like a shudder ran through the 
people gathered at the grave-side of Uncle Lanny; they 
darted wild and uncomprehending glances upon each 
other, upon the family sitting, heads bowed, upon the 
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wooden bench. And then, as if in a moment of spread- 
ing divination, they all understood. 

It was the funeral of the girl who had killed herself. 

The minister raised his voice in prayer and the 
sound of his words drowned the voice of the other 
who was speaking just as earnestly, with as much con- 
viction as the first. The near voice stopped but the 
other could be heard droning on; he too, was praying 
for an immortal soul. 

Mony heard and stiffened at the sound. Lucius felt 
for his mother’s hand but it was hidden in the black 
muff she carried. 


“Abide with me, fast falls the eventide .. .” 


Sweet voices, quavering harmoniously, rose clear and 
true through the cadences of the old hymn, fell into 
the divine rhythm of the matchless sadness of the mu- 
sic; and, as they sang, the spongy clods began to fall 
with their unique sound upon the wood of the coffin in 
the bottom of the grave. Lucius felt his mother’s 
shoulder begin to move against his own. Aunt Lora 
and Aunt Fran were crying openly and the boy’s gaze 
was blurring maddeningly in spite of all he could do. 


“Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away.” 


The spades sank now in earnest in the mound of 
rocks and clay, and the sound at the bottom of the 
grave began to alter; only rarely now did a rock strike 
the actual wood of the coffin. The hole was being 
rapidly filled by willing if sorrowing hands. 


“Change and decay in all around I see; 
O thou who changest not, abide with me.” 
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The sweet voices died away in the rapidly darkening 
air. They were patting the sides of the mound now, 
shaping it; flowers were held in readiness to lay 
against the earth. : 

Suddenly, from over the curve of the hill, filtering 
through the thick foliage of the cedars, another sound 
arose and floated down the wind. It was voices raised 
in song, women’s voices, with only one man’s voice 
audible among them. 


“Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on us gentle breast . . . 


as 


A ripple ran through the crowd as it held its breath. 
“. . the voice of angels, 
Borne on a song to me.” 


Lucius felt Mony shudder and in an unconscious 
movement he put his arm about her shoulders. She 
turned and looked at him. Her face dark with despair 
and grief grew almost wild at the realization of what 
she was hearing. With a little gasping sound she put 
her hand to her mouth, dropped her swollen lids over 
the tortured eyes and leaned with all her weight upon 
her son’s close shoulder. 

In that moment Lucius ceased to be a child; now 
he was a man. 


es, 


CHAPTER I 
HANDS AND SNAILS 


VER since he had been a man Lucius had prided 

himself on not being obvious. Sometimes he 

felt that it was more important to delay and 

distort reactions to environmental conditions and 

changes; sometimes he felt that it was as good training 
to do just the same thing with human beings. 

Lucius had noticed that people waiting in railroad 
stations became victims to some peculiar manifestation 
of emotion which made it entirely patent to a careful 
onlooker that these same people were waiting for trains. 
There was the other class too: those who were expect- 
ing friends on incoming trains. But both classes, if 
they felt themselves observed by an intelligent-appear- 
ing and smartly dressed person, became psychically ill 
at ease; dissatisfied with their states. Those who were 
waiting for trains tried to dissimulate their luggage, 
or regarded it with indifference, a look which betrayed 
their secret conviction that, after all, it was rather a 
vulgar thing to do, traveling and frequenting stations. 

But the other group was no less disturbed; for, from 
the moment when the observer’s attention became fixed 
upon them, they began inwardly to inveigh against the 
friend or relative speeding at that very moment to- 
wards a greeting or an embrace which, some minutes 
later, would be none the less warm and sincere for this 
temporary disaffection. 

A person at a station, watching the busy-ness of the 
employees, the oilers, the porters, the lunch-counter 


girls, the check-room dignitaries; smelling iron and 
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coal and cinders, feeling the mystery of coaches stand- 
ing unattached upon the tracks, such a person, if he is 
not leaving on an early train, immediately realizes that 
the greatest delight in the world is to leave on just 
such a train; and casts upon luggage-laden travelers 
burning glances which spring from an ardent envy, but 
which lick into the inflammable tinder of the traveler’s 
supersensitiveness, merely as looks of disdain and con- 
tempt. 

And so Lucius, standing with luggage in the station 
at the city, was really ill at ease. But since he had not 
been a man for long, and since, during this time, he 
had not been a man so very intensely, this upset condi- 
tion was rendered bearable by the thought that he was 
on his way to college. 

Everything that he wore was new; but it was a 
newness which had completely escaped from the grasp 
of the manufacturer, the store, the clerk who had sold 
him the things. As to just what constituted the signs 
for the disappearance of this newness, why Lucius was 
not exactly sure. But, at any event, as he stood that 
early night in late September waiting for his train to 
be made up, he had no misgivings as to his appearance. 
His clothes were his own. They had become a part 
of him. The time required for settling the hat into 
the right position and angle had been, during the past 
two days, materially reduced; so that now he could 
perform that operation without the accompaniment of 
a concentration of feature, which concentration had 
stood for a similar malformation of the mind. 

As Lucius stood, leaning with a show of careless 
grace against one of the pillars that supported the plat- 
form roof—for the city was not such a great city—he 
became aware of the presence of two people almost 
simultaneously, who were leaning practically as he was. 
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But each of these persons was on the far side of a 
post from him and this fact permitted him to see little 
more of them than their hands. 

He was instantly struck by the appearance of these 
four hands, projecting, one pair, with strength and 
courage and a certain straight muscular beauty; the 
other visible as white eagerness of the flesh, not nervous 
but living, not moving but capable of distractingly 
beautiful motion. 

He looked from one to the other. There was a 
great difference in the color, for the first pair was 
frankly brown; although even at the distance of ten 
or twelve feet that separated him from them, he noted 
the smooth uniformity of the skin which gradually 
faded towards the ends of the long fingers until it 
became the color of plain malted milk. 

These were a boy’s hands, he knew. 

Turning his eyes from these he fixed his glance upon 
the other pair. Magic! They had altered their posi- 
tion and in the widely divergent attitudes of each hand 
they presented a wonderful, appealing contradiction. 
The fingers of the left hand were pressed firmly over 
the handle of a dark blue silver-fitted suede purse; 
while the right hand seemed to rest lightly upon this 
insecure support, the fingers flexed loosely over the 
palm so that the undulating line formed by their pale 
tips followed exquisitely, but at a little warm distance, 
the tender swelling of the thumb base which disap- 
peared in perfect modeling towards the tapered end. 

It was a thumb, he felt, which could be bent back 
along the wrist with a surprising flexibility; might even 
touch the still whiter skin of the forearm without pain 
to the owner. The last joint of the thumb he knew to 
be as pliable as his own; and unconsciously he began 
to move the joint of his own thumb in his pocket, and 
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not until this movement made some change jingle did 
he bring up and realize what he was doing. 

The hand grasping the purse was self-reliant, inde- 
pendent, particularly at this moment; it was a hand 
that would not lose its head. But the other, the right 
hand, betrayed a lack of assurance, a real need for 
some kind of help. 

Lucius had begun the preliminary motions necessary 
to moving in the girl’s direction when she herself 
walked away, drawing at the same time a ticket from 
her purse. He saw her speak to the station master, 
but he could not hear her voice. This meant that it 
must be low, and that allowed it more chances than not 
to be pleasing. Although her face was averted he had 
noticed that she wore a dark blue tricotine dress, a close 
hat of a much lighter shade pressed down over her 
blond hair. There was a rhinestone arrow on the hat. 

When the girl disappeared down the platform Lucius 
had a moment of sharp loneliness which was imme- 
diately dissipated by sounds coming from the direction 
of the other pair of hands. A throat was cleared, a 
deep throat; no flat, rasping sound; music even in that. 
Lucius settled back against the post. By relaxing his 
pose he could use all of his energy in observation and 
also appear unobservant. His movement seemed to 
be a signal for the other to straighten up, give a little 
shake down to the collar of his coat and look about 
with that blasé defiance which is intended to let sharp- 
ers know that they must beware: for here is experience, 
worldly-wisdom, the recollection of injunctions im- 
a in early youth, the ability to take care of one’s 
self. 

The boy was taller than Lucius had thought, judging 
by the height from the ground of just the hands seen, 
for this judgment had not taken into consideration the 
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slumping attitude of their owner. His face was dark, 
more thin than broad, and even in the vaguely diffused 
yellow light of the platform, Lucius could see between 
the dull jet of his upper lashes and the straight black- 
ness of his brows a certain youthful fullness. 

All the people in his own family that Lucius had 
observed had their eyes set back in their foreheads, 
which gave them a mental look; beings more given to 
thought than to action; more likely to have neuralgia 
than stomach-ache. Fatigue and anxiety darkened and 
hollowed immediately this sensitive space between the 
lids and brow; and made of the backward curving upper 
lid a theater for the display of passions. 

Lucius resented this peculiarity in himself because, 
for one who knew the secret, it was tell-tale; and he 
would have liked outsiders to know of him only so 
much as he would care to tell. And since such were his 
ideas about the concavity, he was naturally observant 
of those persons who possessed the opposite tendency, 
having, as yet, failed to notice that this fullness is 


more often than not associated with a lovable but dan- 


gerous tendency towards a lack of introspection. So 
far, for Lucius, this fullness meant only a nature which 
could easily buff his own, a facile good humor promis- 
ing comfortable and safe qualities. 

The boy was what Mony would have called “‘fault- 
lessly”’ dressed. 

To one who is ignorant of the care that must go 
into the choosing of each article of clothing, the effect 
of the whole is far more pleasing to others than the 
wearer can imagine. He knows the painful genesis of 
the hat, the head bowed suddenly for the examination 
of materials with cool salespeople standing by; dis- 
satisfaction with the set of coats, the alterations neces- 
sary in the trousers, the alien appearance of the shoes 
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before they break, the final and despairing choice of 
ties, the indecision as to the height of the collar. All 
this the wearer remembers with discomfiture as he 
appears. 

Lucius, seeing how satisfactory was the other’s 
choosing, did not dream that the latter had been just 
as racked as he, Lucius, had been; and the proof 
being that, just when Lucius heard in his inner ear 
Mony’s decided tones on the word “faultlessly,” the 
other was wondering why he had not bought a hard 
worsted gray such as Lucius was wearing, rather than 
an unfinished blue like his own. 

Lucius’ glances were the covert ones of an introspec- 
tive person regarding another whom he should like to 
know and who fears to betray upon his face this desire 
for acquaintance. If the regard is not furtive it is 
openly hostile and deceivingly bold, and deceives all but 
persons equally introverted, whom it is not in the least 
necessary to deceive, moreover impossible. 

The other boy’s glance was rapid, carelessly apprais- 
ing, springing not from any interest in the person ca- 
pable of effecting such a happy combination of grays 
and reds, but only from an attention to the combina- 
tion itself. 

There was, moreover, in this hurried glance an ele- 
ment that stung Lucius; there was visible the light but 
sharp conviction in the other’s face that he would never 
see Lucius again; and following this thought came 
no quick softening of the features which would have 
indicated a regret that this should be true. 

Lucius, leaning carelessly against the post, burned 
with the shame of having so little impressed the boy; 
had a moment of thankfulness that his pose could not 
betray him; forcibly withdrew his studiedly offhand 
gaze and sent it in another direction. 
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The other was just starting away slowly, explora- 
torily, showing the back of a pair of shoulders that 
swung to his gait, when visor-capped men suddenly 
began calling out names of towns, shouting hours and 
minutes, concluding with the number of the tracks; and 
all delivered in tones of vast sonority. 

The station came to life. People swarmed from 
everywhere, new hope shining in their faces. Two 
trains blared in only a few moments apart and dis- 
gorged their passengers onto the already thronged plat- 
forms. Lights flickered and gleamed, steam hissed, 
bells rang, travelers staggered by with hand luggage. 
Here and there the reigning confusion was halted and 
fixed by the impassive face of a brakeman or conductor, 
whose unanimated features constituted a quiet eddy in 
the turmoil of this human inundation. 

“University Station’ —the words darted out of the 
jumble issuing from the mouth of the caller and re- 
mained suspended, shining in Lucius’s auditory field, 
just as a rocket bursts and leaves its gleaming, beaded 
stars strung upon the blackness of the night. 

Since his destination lay only three hours away, it 
was not worthwhile to undress and go to bed for that 
length of time, but Lucius hurriedly settled himself 
in section 8, car 2, only to experience those moments 
which are undoubtedly among the dullest in life: wait- 
ing for the train to start. He had nothing to do; he 
could not bring himself to read; his hat was already 
on the hook beneath the high ventilator; his coat was 
carefully folded—tailor-made label up—and lay upon 
the vacant green plush opposite him; his bags were 
underneath the seats. 

The tedium of waiting was lightened just as the 
couplings began to groan by the padded sound of steps 
coming along the carpeted aisle of the Pullman. 
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Lucius, being on the inside away from the aisle, could 
not see who it was until a figure loomed squarely 
over him, made a motion as if to sit down, seemed to 
catch sight of Lucius and was making as if to move 
on. 
“T believe there’s room for both of us,” Lucius said, 
offhand as possible, in view of the fact that he spoke 
to a dark blue unfinished serge. The other hesitated, 
verified with a hasty glance that there actually were 
no other places available, and drew up the tails of his 
coat. 

“All right,” he said, “thank you; if it doesn’t crowd.” 

For Lucius the pleasure of having the boy opposite 
was all spoiled: it was plain that he had sat down only 
because that was the only place he could sit. True it 
was a fortunate accident but one in which Lucius 
could find no trace of his own personality as having 
been an active influence in the choice that the other had 
made of a seat. Perhaps if he had been noticed at all 
it was simply because he wore a good suit, with late, 
invisible striping. 

Then, too, a steady envious admiration had been 
set ablaze by the gesture the other had made in draw- 
ing up the tails of his coat. Was this the thing to do? 
Undoubtedly ; or it would not have been done as it was. 
Lucius was somewhat aghast to think of all the times 
he had sat down without making that swagger gesture; 
and he mentally compared the length of the two coats 
to see if his own were sufficiently long. 

Now he must try to devise some means of bringing 
on talk. 

But his seat-mate was already engrossed in a maga- 
zine, and one not of the general type recommended as 
affording ample protection to young ladies while trav- 
eling. A turned page afforded a glimpse of the title 
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of the story: “Nick of the Flying U.” This was an- 
other setback. 

“Want a piece of gum?” 

There was a perceptible moment before the boy took 
his eyes from the page and a slight frown gathered 
between his brows as he fixed his gaze upon the small 
thick blade of green and silver foil. 

“No, thank you;” the tone was preoccupied and the 
refusal was addressed to the gum rather than to the 
profferer. 

After a while Lucius, being careful to make as little 
confusion as possible, and bestowing upon his task the 
minimum of motions, leaned down, got one of his bags 
open and drew forth a box of candy. Mony had made 
_ it and he was entirely certain that there could be no 

other such candy anywhere in the world. 

He ate a piece for which he felt no appetite and 
tried to pretend as if the whole affair were philosophical 
rather than gastronomical. Then, as if he suddenly 
bethought him of the other and was aghast at his own 
rudeness, he tendered the box. 

“This is good candy, won’t you have some?” 

The other scrutinized the open box as if he sought 
there the answer to some abstract problem which was 
vexing him, vaguely shook his head and murmured 
something which sounded to Lucius for all the world 
like: “It’s raining.” 

Lucius slowly withdrew the box. This was almost 
an insult. He looked through the screen which smelled 
strongly of dusty copper and saw lying upon the open 
country which flew past, the warm, autumn moon- 
light ; and overhead the moon rode high in a cloudless 
sky. 
cae this moment he lost all personal interest in 
the boy and saw the whole matter now as a question of 
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pride. He could not afford to be so rebuffed, and this 
on the eve of an adventure where he would stand in 
need of all his assurance, all his confidence in himself. 
With the disappearance from his attitude of the emo- 
tional content there surged back into his brain a sil- 
very cleverness, white, cold, infinitely designing. And 
so he came first to understand—although but dimly 
then—how powerful a weapon lies within the grasp 
of one who has aroused in another an emotion. For 
with the return of tranquillity, temporarily and volup- 
tuously abandoned in the fierce interest that he, a 
lonely, sensitive boy, had focused upon another, one 
evidently endowed with enviable qualities and abilities, 
there came to reside with him the superiority which 
really was his. He looked with scorn upon the maga~ 
zine; he noticed for the first time, and with a keen 
pleasure, the tan of the shoes which was a shade too 
light; he coldly appraised the qualities of mind which 
must accompany that slight fullness above the dark 
eyes bent, even now, upon trash. 

He chuckled to himself at thoughts of how he would 
reduce the other before the ride was over. The op- 
portunity for this was to present itself more quickly 
than he had imagined and under a form of which he 
had not dreamed. 

In spite of the rumble of the train, steps, heavy 
ones, could be heard down the aisle, and the porter 
appeared carrying two bags. He was evidently chang- 
ing some passenger’s accommodations and on his face 
was visible the impatience at the unnecessary work and 
trouble this was causing him. 

The owner of the bags was not long in putting in 
an appearance. But during the few moments that the 
swishing of her clothes could be heard in the aisle, 
Lucius had glanced quickly at her luggage, and he 
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was able to read there “Kay Merrill.” The name, 
when he whispered it under his breath, sounded curi- 
ously familiar, and he was cudgeling his brain for the 
answer when the girl herself appeared. She was wear- 
ing a dark tricotine dress, and a small blue hat was 
pulled down close over her blonde hair; a brilliant- 
studded arrow gleamed above a pair of big, gray 
eyes. 

The girl, noticing her bags lying in a made-down 
berth, turned and looked in the direction of the two 
boys who apparently filled the only unmade space. The 
fingers of her right hand were agitated in half-executed 
movements, and her face lost some of its careless com- 
posure. Lucius scrambled across the blue worsted legs 
and to his feet. 

“Please take my seat,” he said, leaning ever so lightly 
upon the possessive adjective, for the other boy was 
gazing rather stupidly at the two of them in the aisle. 

“Oh, thank you, but I . . .” the girl was starting to 
protest. 

“Don’t worry about that,’’ Lucius brushed her words 
aside with a polite smile, “I was just starting back for 
a smoke anyhow.” The unfinished worsted gathered 
itself into the aisle, too, got past somehow and then 
paused before the water-cooler. Just as Lucius had 
finished speaking he remembered who Kay Merrill was. 

“Pardon me,” he said, putting his head on one side 
in a characteristic fashion, as if this position made the 
pardon granting almost obligatory, “but are you Kay 
Merrill?” The girl was already seated but at these 
words looked up expectantly and gave him a warm 
“yes” in which could be heard: “How did you know?” 
and “Who are you?” 

_ “Well,” Lucius smiled an embarrassed smile, slowly, 
the better to conceal his delight, “I’ve heard Malcolm 
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January speak of you; we’re both from Brocketville, 
you know; I’m Lucius Deering, you may have. . .” 

“Tucius?—Oh, Lucius Deering, why of course I’ve 
heard of you. Won’t you sit down with me?” Lucius 
looked graciously at the place the girl made for him 
but did not take it. The girl went on: “I remember 
now, last summer when Malcolm was up for my house- 
party he had a letter from you; I believe you were 
in France, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, my mother and I were over together.” Then 
hastily he added: “Malcolm’s a peach, isn’t he?” 

“T should say he is, ’m just crazy about him.” 

Lucius heard little clapping noises from the prox- 
imity of the cooler and this reminded him of his early, 
deliberate mention of the smoke. He must stay but a 
moment. 

He allowed himself the liberty of the arm-rest and 
the conversation got easily under way. Sorority girls 
were going to meet her at the train so she supposed 
she would get along all right. In case they were not 
there she promised to let him see her out to her place. 
She and her mother had selected the rooms several 
weeks earlier. Lucius had not been in University Sta- 
tion before; he was going to be met too; no, he didn’t 
have a house picked out as yet, so was going to stay a 
day or so at the hotel. They rapidly ran over the list 
of their many mutual friends, and both admitted to 
being a little breathless at the adventure that lay ahead 
of them. She didn’t know what she would “go”; and 
he didn’t have a special line on any particular “bunch.” 
At the end of fifteen minutes Lucius again thought of 
the smoke and they parted old, good friends. 

He was plainly reluctant to leave the girl but he had 
deliberately compromised himself and could but re- 
member that a smoke is one of the higher obligations 
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to which men are amenable, especially young men who 
have not been smoking such a great while. Somehow 
his enthusiasm for vanquishing the boy, who must 
’ now be smoking too in the men’s room, was not so 
keen as it had been; and he thought with silent but 
sincere resentment that it was this same boy whose 
presence in the seat with him—a fact for which he 
himself was responsible, and this he forgot—had forced 
him into the fatal remark about the smoking. 

He was in no pleasant humor when he held aside 
the green curtain and stepped through into the smok- 
ing-room, with its lights reflected from a number of 
silvered basins, and the prevalence of mirrors making 
him more than usually self-conscious. 

The other boy made the mistake of looking up from 
his magazine a shade too soon. Perhaps he had not 
thought that it was Lucius who was entering; but at 
any event he did not take the time, or could not, to 
adjust his features back into the impassivity which 
had formerly ridden them. : 

He looked at Lucius in frank and open admiration, 
a new respect shining from his unmental eyes. Lucius 
instantly felt his advantage, allowing a faint smile to 
curve the corners of a mouth which he considered far 
too mobile, and let it be seen from this expression 
that he was, to himself, returning in pleasure to the 
conversation of a moment ago with the girl. 

Lucius sat down carelessly, but not so carelessly that 
he failed to perform the newly learned gesture with 
the coat-tails. He flushed crimson, for he felt that 
he had done it so awkwardly that the other must surely 
see and recognize that it was a trick but lately acquired. 
A glance revealed that the other’s eyes were turned 
unseeingly back upon the “Flying U.” 

But Lucius was flustered by his own gaucherie and 
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was again led into an error. Drawing a package of 
cigarettes from his coat he stuck it in the direction of 
the brown hands, which went into little furtive actions 
of their own, closing the magazine and seeming in some 
sort responsible for and necessary to the turned head 
above them. The train was slowing down for a 
town. 

“Thanks a lot, but I’m in training.” 

Poor Lucius; he had been harboring a fierce resent- 
ment towards this boy because he had refused Mony’s 
candy with some irrelevant comment about the weather. 
So that was what he had said: “In training.” In- 
stead of becoming offended at the refusal, Lucius felt 
now that he had really been not only rude but what 
the other must have considered deliberately inconsid- 
erate. Why, he should have closed the box immedi- 
ately, choked down what fragments remained in his 
mouth and throat; if he had died it would have been 
in a good cause. Were not athletes worthy of the 
highest cofisideration? Certainly they were in Lucius’s 
mental eyes. No doubt the boy had had a vast de- 
sire for the candy, called upon the last drop of his 
Spartan blood to turn it down; even now he was, 
perhaps, being cruelly persecuted by the smell of good 
tobacco. ; 

The thought gave Lucius such a prod that he put out 
his cigarette as quickly as if it had burned him. 

Now where was the advantage? Just his luck; all 
with the boy again. What must the boy think? Not 
only had he been so stupid as not to recognize that 
the other was an athlete—an insult which the other 
seemed by choice and courtesy to ignore—but also it 
must have appeared that he had deliberately misunder- 
stood the boy’s reason for refusing the candy. This, 
however, Lucius reflected with a slight return of com- 
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posure, had not made the second remark about training 
any the more sharp and impatient. 

The easy smile that the other turned upon Lucius 
set things right. 
i youre was a pretty girl you were talking to; know 

CE 

“Yes, well, not exactly; but I’ve a friend at home, 
Brocketville,’ he lowered his head slightly, a prideful 
gesture at mention of the conservative name, “who 
knows her.” 

“Oh, you from Brocketville?” 


PX esi, 
“My mother used to visit the Means there.” 
“Miss Janie was one of Mon .. .” he caught him- 


self, reddening, “was one of my mother’s best friends. 
My name’s Deering, Lucius Deering.” 

“Mine is Daneau, Julien Daneau.” 

The foreign, strange name sounded curiously unreal 
in that atmosphere; but the frank dark eyes, bent 
straight upon him from beneath the long level brows, 
the golden hue of the smooth cheek, the firm line of 
the full mouth, the perfect union of the fine head upon 
the neck, and beneath the brown showing above the 
loose collar the marrying of the bowed tendons with 
the muscular horizontal of the shoulders, all this re- 
assured Lucius as the resolute hand came forward. to 
grasp his. 

The grip was firm but not egotistical or imposing. 
The right fist must have been lately closed for the 
inside of the hand was warmer and slightly damper 
than the back. The palm of the hand was exactly 
the same temperature as Lucius’s. 

They said it together: ‘I’m ‘surely,’ ‘certainly’ glad 
to know you.” 

The hands fell apart; they viewed each other with 
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benignity. Lucius was thankful he had read the sports 
page of the morning paper, something he did not al- 
ways do. 

“Training has already started, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes, but I’m just a freshman, and I guess it doesn’t 
make much difference if some of them like me get 
there a little late. What year you in, junior?” 

“No,” this in a ringing denial which carried both 
pleasure and relief, “I’m only a freshman, too.” 

It developed that each had thought the other an 
upper-classman, and that, Julien said, must show that 
neither one of them knew very much about University. 
This was first union: their ignorance. They made 
much of it and relaxed all trace of the early indifferent 
animosity that each had assumed for the other. They 
slouched down in their seats and philosophized, with 
a shade of uneasiness, it is true, about the academic 
life, about the summer vacation life, about life in 
general. 

Julien’s knowledge was more workable to Lucius; 
he seemed to have learned it, while Lucius appeared to 
himself to have been taught. Julien’s stories, chosen 
to illustrate some truth, were taken from life, and a 
life in which he had figured as an actor. Lucius’s ef- 
forts to corroborate led him to the world of books, to 
the domain of the mind proper. Now if Julien had 
just talked about love, or negroes, or uncles, Lucius 
could have come enthusiastically into his orbit with 
him; and there were other things which, already, Lu- 
cius passionately desired Julien to mention, to show an 
interest in, to know something about; but he felt that 
it would have been unwise even to breathe of them at 
this juncture and already in his mind he could picture 


the uncomprehending look that would be turned on 
him. 
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They talked on and on, and the speed of the train 
corresponded to the speed which they put into their 
rapid investigations into each other’s pasts. Julien 
had told what Lucius was certain was his favorite 
story about a white bull dog he had owned as a boy, 
and which had been run over by a train. Lucius told 
Julien about Pup, but wisely concluded that Julien 
would be more interested in Pup’s prowess as a hunt- 
ing dog than in his domestic accomplishments, such 
as opening doors, gravely ringing tinkle-bells, carry- 
ing newspapers and the like. 

When men tell each other of their dogs they are 
in a fair way to becoming friends. 

“T surely love to hunt,” Julien said with a vast sigh 
which would seem to imply that he was a good shot 
and a great sportsman. 

“T do too,” Lucius said in flat tones and a voice 
shy of breath. Lucius hadn’t killed a bird in more 
than three years; had gone dead on slaughter; he 
understood them too well; they had too many human 
traits. 

But Julien didn’t notice, and his dark eyes stared 
contemplatively straight ahead, apparently fixed in 
retrospect upon harvest fields, shocked corn, little 
clumps of brushy growth from which quail were wont 
to rise, and some of them—many perhaps—to fall be- 
fore his gun. 

In spite of himself, Lucius thought of these things 
too; remembered how many times he had got down 
upon his hands and knees to crawl into these clumps of 
bushes, there to sit in such immobile silence that the 
birds would often return to regard him at first with 
bright-eyed distrust which soon changed through in- 
difference to tolerance. How they would chirp and 
cheep among themselves and scratch in the earth, with 
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deft and voluptuous motions of their feathers, throwing 
the dust up between their wings and their bodies ; just 
like the hens at home. 

And with the thought of home there flooded over 
him a sickness, which invaded him from all parts 
of his being at once; colorless but irresistible 
waves of feeling, advancing with dull crests to meet 
and burst all together in the region of his breast, and 
the dampness somehow reaching to his eyes and the 
ends of his fingers. The beating of the sickness 
rhythmed into a nameless pain which seemed to take 
form and grow grayly visible about the wonder of 
what Mony was doing at this very moment, at home? 
Was she missing him as he was missing her? And in 
his dark despair he turned to his companion. 

“Ever notice how many snails there are around the 
bushes where coveys stay?” 

Julien turned a smile on Lucius which contained the 
degree of indulgence that such a childish observation 
merited ; but it was not an unkind smile, it was amusedly 
humoring, a smile which, had they known each other 
better, would not have been given at all. 

“No, I never did,” he said slowly in a tone that 
bore no evidence of the shame he should, in Lucius’s 
eyes, have felt at such ignorance of natural phenomena. 

“Yes,” Lucius went on, talking superficially, spread- 
ing his thin facile words like a veil over the deeps in 
him where the commotion still heaved; “‘it’s the best 
way I know to tell about the weather. If you ever 
notice, why, just before a rain, you'll see all the snails 
clinging to the stems and branches of the bushes; and 
then, after a big rain and when there isn’t to be an- 
other in a long while, you'll find the shells, all empty, — 
lying on the ground. i 

Julien’s eyes glowed with an interest which though 
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real was inadequate; it was plain that he considered 
this information of no goal-worthy importance. A 
man, going out bent upon fishing in a lake, bestows 
but careless and unmoved glances upon a creek, even 
though he may see therein the very fish themselves, and 
they of a greater size than any he will that day take 
in the lake. 

Julien’s mind had its habitat upon broad plateaus 
and plains and if he thought at all of the valleys and 
the heights between, it was only to consider them as 
spaces to be leaped. 

This incident was to be, although he but vaguely 
realized it then, the history of Lucius’s whole life, cer- 
tainly his life with Julien; to be thrown into a dark 
despair by some word, heard by chance; by some odor 
lingering in his nostrils to strike deep within him some 
long unused but nevertheless sensitive nerve, but being 
of a too brief remaining for him to be able to specify 
as to its nature and what it wakened in him; or by a 
color, or angle of a tree with a slope; the sudden di- 
minished perspective of a road that dips to mount, 
mistily smaller and disappearing over a distant hill. 
It was from such emotions that he was destined to try 
to emerge without too much of their molten torture 
clinging to him, without his eyes having grown too 
great, only to find himself precipitated into words which 
Julien could not possibly understand, an incomprehen- 
sion which was to hurt him almost as much as the 
misery of the first and more subjective state. 

Poor Julien; of course, he couldn’t have noticed the 
snails on the ground; and it was the knowledge that 
Julien couldn’t see, or rather was unable to interpret 

«such things, which smote Lucius all the more because 
of his own vision and the limitless, spreading quality 
of his own interpretation. He would see for them both; 
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he would be able to explain for them both; a fine 
strength would come to him out of the other’s weak- 
ness. 

Perhaps Julien felt his own inadequacy to the ques- 
tion, even though, to him, it was much as if a man 
had been asked by a child if he could spin a top, and 
had been forced to admit his inability to do so; but, 
although Julien vaguely felt he once had known such 
funny things, once had been interested in out-of-the- 
way objects, he was definitely wrong. Snails had 
been for him as a child remarkable for but three things, 
and none of these had any connection with their ba- 
rometric behavior. Julien knew that snails moved 
more slowly than anything that could be seen with 
the naked eye, and that was why he had the expression 
about them; he knew that when, with the soft part 
of their bodies in the exposed state, you sprinkled salt 
upon the palely-mottled olive-green translucence of 
them they would apparently melt and disintegrate; he 
knew that if you asked an unsuspecting person to de- 
scribe a spiral staircase, he would usually resort to 
motions which, in addition to being laughter-provoking, 
reminded him particularly of the structure of a snail’s 
shell. 

In the brief moments that he was a prey to his in- 
adequacy, he thought of all these things but felt con- 
vinced that Lucius must know them well and so would 
despise him for mentioning the banal facts connected 
with snails and their habits. His superiority was not 
endangered and, at the thought of Lucius interested 
in mollusks, a wave of restrained but authentic ten- 
derness came over him. Lucius would need looking 
out for; would make a wonderful friend, a perfect 
room-mate. He tried to keep his voice steady. 

“Got anybody to room with yet?” 
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“No;” Lucius shook his head as if the matter were 
entirely too important to be settled in an off-hand 
fashion, “not yet; Mon—” he caught himself again, 
“my mother thinks I’d best go slow on rooming with 
some one at first. I believe she’s afraid that I might 
be hard to get on with, that I have a bad disposition; 
I don’t know, myself.” 

“Well, I haven’t either, but you see I haven’t anybody 
to warn me about such things—I’m an orphan, you 
know’’—and a hard note crept into his voice—‘but 
I’ve a notion I’m the kind of fellow who needs a room- 
mate, somebody different from me.” And he turned 
and looked out through the window as if surprised 
at his own hardiness and afraid to see upon the other’s 
face the effect his suggestion would have. To Julien, 
a disposition was not such an important factor in room- 
mates; he had had every kind at prep school and he 
had made it equally well with all of them: you just 
talked more carefully to those who were touchy and 
grouchy. They had made no demands on him and 
he none on them. 

And although Julien did not envisage what such a 
relationship with Lucius would entail, he did have a 
light foreboding that an arrangement of this kind would 
be more complicated than others that he had contracted ; 
and that Lucius’s complexity—as evidenced by that 
snail business—would make the matter not so simple. 
Still, there was something about Lucius which he liked 
tremendously; he thought of it as a sort of persisting 
and warm gentlemanliness. Then, too, he was evi- 
dently studious and that would be a help, for athletes 
and men with athletic ambitions had but limited time 
to bestow on books. 

Julien’s words had, for Lucius, pushed open door 
after door, and through them all Lucius gazed, pen- 
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sively, seeing distinctly in the sun-flooded distance 
which lay beyond all the dark openings, a wind-blown, 
deep-grass meadow upon which two boys rolled and 
ran and played; the light upon their eager faces, the 
wind in their tangled hair. He saw their limbs flung 
to the thoughts youth gave. They lay almost hidden 
in the waving green of a boundless pleasant moor; 
there was an obligation only to be alive; there was no 
movement to time which stood still in the high, bright 
summer sky. 

Lucius turned and his glance went past the side of 
the other’s head and met Julien’s eyes reflected in the 
pane upon the gray darkness of the night. And they 
both smiled, a singular, intimate smile which held in 
the warmth of its expanse a recollection of the im- 
mediate past with its genial talk, its mutual tenderness; 
which held a vibrant feeling of the present, and a vast 
promise for the future. They were like two persons 
in a room full of chattering people, two persons of but 
slight acquaintance, who, mysteriously moved at the 
same moment, rise and leave together, to meet in the 
blackness of a cold parlor, and there each to speak in 
a low, secretive voice to the other of his life, words 
from which will be distilled the secrets of their lives. 
And there will be a grasp of hands, and the secret will 
go fluid and pass out of the breast and down the arms 
and through the clasped fingers; and that will be the 
end of it forever as far as any other words are con- 
cerned. And afterwards these persons will return to 
the lighted room with its chattering groups, and though 
they went away strangers they have returned as friends, 
each indissolubly bound to the other. And the bonds 
will persist and out of them may come a joy too deep 
for words or anguish as unutterable; and neither rage, 
nor hatred, nor a coldness breathed upon a whole life- 
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time, nor the desire to break, nor an ignoble decay can 
sever them, these children of a strange fecundation, 
twin brothers from a world’s womb. 

Julien turned his head, his eyes still wide from what 
he had seen in the glass. The train was slowing down 
for their station, and the lights of the town began to 
twinkle at them through the window-pane. Lucius 
was the first to speak. 

“Are you going to stay at the hotel too?” 

“Yes, I guess so; don’t you think that’s the best 
thing?” 

‘Well, I'll be there.” 

“T’m sure we'll see each other a lot while rushing’s 
on.” 

Lucius wanted to say something and didn’t know 
how to word it; and so he didn’t try gs hard at the 
phraseology. 

“About this rooming together, of course it’s all set- 
tled,” his voice was final, “but you think it won’t make 
any difference if we don’t go the same thing?” 

“Certainly not,” the words were ringing with that 
sonority which a man gives to his speech just before 
he stretches and yawns. 


CHAPTER II 


MORTIFICATION OF THE FLESH 


HEY did, in fact, “go” the same thing. 
| Apparently for them both this had come 
about by accident, but each, in his decision, had 
been influenced by the other’s attitude while they were 
in the house that they finally chose. 

The day they pledged Lucius had a special delivery 
letter from Mony; it ran: “Darling, Colonel January 
dropped in for a few minutes to-night to see how I 
was standing your being gone, and while he was here 
he mentioned that he had a widowed cousin, a Mrs. 
Locke, 2502 Jackson Street, who might be induced to 
give you rooms. He says she is a lovely person”— 
Lucius knew that “lovely” was Mony’s word—“and 
that you would be fortunate if she would consider tak- 
ing you in. If you are not already settled, it might 
be worth while to go see her. I know you are anxious 
for a sleeping porch, but I am not sure that I want 
you to sleep out this winter; you know University 
Station 1s a good deal farther north than Brocketville, 
and I am afraid the wind might blow on your head.” 
Dear, foolish, Mony, always worrying about draughts 
and whether or not his socks and shoes were dry. 
That was because his father had died of pneumonia, | 
he supposed. “You left your white sweater and the ~ 
vest to your old gray suit; do you want me to send 
them on to you? Smanthy says to tell you she will 
have a box for you soon and to be on the lookout 
for it. I don’t know what she’s going to put in it; 
she would’t tell me even though I told her I wouldn’+ 
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write you. Abe is well. Pup seems very lonesome 
and doesn’t run those stray cats like he did; he wants 
me to give you his love. I am glad you passed the 
_ advanced standing examination in your French; second- 
year work will be much more interesting to you than 
the first. I suppose that I should feel a little proud 
that I taught you what you know; and, of course, the 
trip last year. I am very anxious to know about your 
French teacher's accent, and if you think it much dif- 
ferent from mine. Notice his ‘r’s’ particularly. I’m 
forgetting that it might be a woman, but I’d rather you 
hadaman. I notice what you say about the possibility 
of your having a room-mate and I am going to leave 
it up to you. Of course, if you do decide to room with 
some nice boy I want you to make absolutely sure 
beforehand that he has no bad habits. Of course, I 
know no matter what his morals were-he could have 
no effect on you, but, at the same time, if he were in 
the habit of drinking or staying out late, it would be 
disagreeable for you to have to be so intimately as- 
sociated with him. The fall zinnias are up in the two 
front beds but they haven't sprouted in the east beds; 
I think they get too much shade there and I am con- 
sidering having Abe trim the sycamores a little. Be 
careful about taking cold and write me every day. 
“Devotedly, your Mony. 
“N.B. The other night when Colonel January was 
here he and Mr. Pendleton got into qute an argument 
about what fraternity you would join. It seems they 
«belong to different ones. They have some sort of bet 
upon it, I believe. Let me know which one tt 1s ust 
as soon as you decide. Love, Mony.” 


Mrs. Locke had turned out to be a charming person, 
and her final decision to give the two boys a room was 
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apparently due to the fact that she considered them 
both so utterly desirable. She was old, Lucius thought, 
and said she liked young people. She was a simple, 
old-fashioned lady, in complete possession of an ancient 
rambling house that really was a home. She was of the 
kind, Lucius knew, who wouldn’t be able to believe 
anything bad about youth. 

During the interview Lucius did most of the talking 
and when Julien spoke at all it was only to give a 
slightly different turn to some observation that Lucius 
had already made. He was dependent upon Lucius 
and didn’t mind showing it. He was not specially 
used to being with older people and, Lucius thought 
to himself, that was the cause for his slightly em- 
barrassed air and the extreme deference of his de- 
meanor. 

The rooms were all that they could have wished for: 
a small sleeping-porch and then a much larger room, 
which they would use for a study and dressing-room 
and which adjoined a bath that would be entirely their 
own. 

They bounded down the steps away from the house 
when they had come to terms, so exuberant were they 
over their fortune and the bargain they had struck. 

After they settled in their rooms Lucius had more 
than one moment of misgiving. It was all new to 
him, but Julien seemed to take things as they came. 

Mrs. Locke, with sweetly enquiring glances from 
one to the other, said she could give them two single 
beds in place of the one large bed which had been set 
up on their porch. Lucius was embarrassed and knew 
not what to answer; but Julien settled the matter by 
saying that he could sleep with anybody and that one 
bed suited him if that was all right with Lucius, whose 
silence was disturbed only by mumblings which Mrs, 
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arrangement ; and she went briskly away to give orders 
to the servant about the sheets and pillow-cases which 
soon appeared from the closet down the hall. 

Julien and Lucius sat about awkwardly until the 
servant had gone, and such time as they could close 
the door. 

It was late on a warm September afternoon and Lu- 
cius had thrown off his coat and was pulling at the 
two sides of his trunk, preparatory to unpacking and 
getting things put away for the year. As he bent over 
his task he was dimly conscious of whisking, swishing 
sounds, then a rapid rush of cloth being drawn rapidly 
over cloth, and he turned to see Julien in his trousers 
and sock feet, stripped to the waist, head thrown back, 
and holding out at arms’ length a rack full of ties 
which he regarded with stern eyes and dubious lips 
pushed forward.’ He was facing away from Lucius 
and felt no embarrassment to stand thus half un- 
dressed. The broad, muscled shoulders spread their 
golden-hued length across the top of the smooth-skinned 
back that rose velvety and wedge-like from a narrow 
waist and narrow hips. The sunburn of the summer 
and the outlines of the bathing suit still showed strongly 
brown and creamy upon the skin. As Julien shook the 
rack and appraised the fluttering silk with head on 
one side the muscles of the arms came to life and dashed 
about beneath the surface of the gleaming skin. 

“Not much good stuff in that lot,” he said slowly, 
leaning with staccato emphasis upon each of his words 
in the sheer overflow of his spirits. He flung the lot 
upon his dresser and, stooping over, began to pick 
things up from the floor. As he leaned the skin, 
stretched more tightly over the long muscles on each 
side of his backbone, grew positively brilliant. 
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Lucius turned away and felt somewhat easier that 
Julien had not seen him staring. Lucius had foreseen 
the predicament of these first few intimate hours to- 
gether and had tried to get himself in hand for them. 
He had never in his life undressed before any one; ex- 
cept, of course, when he would go swimming with boys 
out on the river. But that was different; for in the 
excitement of that now distant day, and the heated 
eagerness to see which would be the first one to hit 
the water, it was their habit to begin undressing hun- 
dreds of yards away; and by the time they actually 
reached the river bank it took only a twist and a jerk 
and they were ready for the first glorious dive. There 
was no self-consciousness about that; they thought no 
more of each other’s bodies than they did of each 
other’s shirts. 

The little obscene jokes were lurid but as short-lived 
in Lucius’ mind as a single flame: there was no heat 
preceding them and there was no smoke after they 
were gone. 

The last river swims had been more than three years 
ago now, the summer of the year Uncle Lanny died, 
and since that time—months which he had spent almost 
entirely away from Brocketville in Europe and the East 
—he had grown definitely into what he considered man- 
hood and had come to have a strongly intimate 
consciousness of his own body. He was justly proud 
of its inconsequential perfections; he was aware of its 
imperfections. But it had grown to be his own; the 
theater of his life; the center of the physical universe. 

And so now he stood amazed at the casualness with 
which Julien had undressed to the waist, and felt that 
it would have cost the latter nothing to have taken 
off all of his clothes. This, as a matter of fact, was 
exactly what Julien was doing at that very minute, 
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actions which he had preceded by impatient words and 
a mock-angry shake of the head: } 

“I’ve got to get cool if I’m going to put all these 
things away,” and he savagely pulled down his socks 
and drew them off and stepped from his trousers and 
underdrawers simultaneously. 

Lucius sat motionless within the litter of his own 
things. Was Julien going to run about like that, all 
over the place, Lucius wondered in a half panic? 
Didn’t the boy have any decency? 

Julien was growing angrier than ever; a heavy frown 
pressed the black even brows down low over the dark 
eyes and the full underlip was set so far forward that 
the pink of the inner membrane showed. This condi- 
tion was momentarily altered : 

“Where in the Hell can that pajama bottom be?” 
And he began to throw things wildly about the room, 
without any regard for their state of laundry. Was 
he suddenly seized with shame at his nakedness, Lucius 
wondered; or were pajama bottoms necessary to work 
in? 

That was it; for Julien’s face unclouded in propor- 
tion as white, flat legs began to emerge from the lowest 
drawer of his trunk, and he began to speak to the 
garment in a familiar but rough lingo, a sort of footbal 
baby talk. 

“There you are, old fellow; been hiding from me, 
have you, eh?” and with these delighted words he put 
his long brown legs into the white cambric which had 
been softened by many and, what Lucius supposed must 
have been—seeing the kind of un-parented, unguided 
life that Julien had had—careless washings. The cloth- 
ing of the legs seemed to make Julien a normal being 
again and he strode about the room, humming to him- 
self, his bare-footed tread sounding solidly aggressive. 
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He squinted his eyes before the darkness of their 
clothes-closet as he hung suits and odd coats and 
trousers upon hangers which jingled thinly upon the 
metal rods that supported them. 

They went out for supper, came home, and after 
spending some time in desultory talk, mostly about the 
past exciting week and the unknown that lay ahead of 
them, they made as if to go to bed. Julien threw off 
his clothes in haste. 

Lucius believed that Julien must have somehow felt 
the perfectness of his body and must have known that 
clothes could not further adorn it. He thought of it 
as flesh so beautiful over bones so cunningly fashioned 
and so gracefully proportioned that the covering of 
it with mere cloth was a profanation. How he had 
progressed from the afternoon’s consternation! And in 
his efforts to bolster up this extraordinary decision he 
remembered some of the marbles he had seen abroad, 
especially the Hermes of Praxiteles, and he thought 
how absurd it would have been to put clothes upon 
that. 

Julien, stark naked, brushed his teeth for the night, 
putting into this precious action a sort of religious 
vigor; just as naked, he stood long in front of the 
mirror brushing his hair with two brushes, and then 
viewed himself with distaste, first from one angle and 
then the other, without in any way noticing Lucius’s 
discomfiture and the diffidence with which he wandered 
about, desperately trying to create the impression that 
he was doing necessary things, performing minute 
domestic rites incident to going to bed. 

He was, as a matter of fact, facing the necessity of 
undressing before Julien, for the latter, having com-— 
pleted the sullen inspection of his body, having puped 
himself around so that he could see the misplaced skin 
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and muscle in the mirror, having rubbed gently here 
and violently there, having leaned close and looked at 
his teeth, had slipped into the pajama bottoms of the 
afternoon and was, even now, eased _ philosophically 
into a chair, the long legs stretched out in front, the 
brown feet rubbing each other meditatively. 

“We've surely got a fine place here; awfully lucky 
to get it; did you say your mother knows Mrs. Locke ?” 
His mind, relieved of the serious business of looking 
himself over, allowed his great eyes to open wide in 
the direction of Lucius and to assume an expression 
of uncomplicated, surface simplicity. 

“Not exactly; it’s a friend of ours, a friend of 
Mony’s”—Lucius mentally stumbled over the last name 
but doggedly went on with it, concluding just in time 
that a room-mate must certainly know what a fellow 
really called his own mother when they were alone 
together, “who told her about it and she wrote me 
the day we pledged.” 

The activity of speaking had faintly lightened the 
burden of his trouble, but he was still walking uneasily 
around the room, a slight frown crinkling his forehead. 

“What’s the matter, looking for something?” Julien 
asked helpfully and made as if he would join in the 
hunt. 

“No,” the word was short and acquired an added 
sharpness for simultaneously with pronouncing it Lu- 
cius stopped and turned upon the half-naked room- 
mate; “I’ve got to tell you something, Julien, and I 
don’t know exactly how to begin.” The other’s face 
wore a moment’s concern, then settled into friendly 

_ curiosity. “Fire away,” he said, “I’m in the mood for 
listening.” ; 

Before Lucius answered, his fingers ripped open the 
buttons of his shirt, drew off the tie without unknot- 
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ting it, pulled out the portion of the garment that was 
stuffed into his trousers, and then flung the whole thing 
upon a chair into which he threw himself after it. 

“Well, Julien, I’m funny; I guess I might as well 
tell you; but I’ve had a very special kind of life so 
far and I haven’t really known any fellows my own age. 
T’ll tell you all about it some day,” and his hand went 
unconsciously to his brow as he thought of home, and 
Uncle Lanny, and Mony, and the torture of his early 
years; “but, you see, I’ve associated so little with boys 
my own age that I’m afraid I don’t exactly know how 
to treat them. And I guess I’m timid about, about cer- 
tain things.” 

Julien’s wide, uncomprehending eyes were fixed on 
Lucius’s worried face; the point of his elbow stuck 
straight out in front of his cheek, and one motionless 
hand remained upon the back of his neck where it had 
been arrested in its rubbing movements by Lucius’s 
extraordinary words. 

“What certain things?” his voice, echoing Lucius’ 
words, was as unsure as if he had repeated a Greek 
phrase. 

“Julien,” Lucius went on in an easier, expository 
voice, “I could have gone on and bluffed it out and 
made as if I were perfectly easy, but to tell you the 
truth, I never undressed before any one in my life, 
and I was just walking around this room, pretending 
to look for something in the hope that you would go 
to bed before I actually had to undress.” 

He was glad that he had had the strength to say it, 
regardless of how big a ninny Julien would think him; 
but he could not bring himself to look at the other 
boy. He leaned forward and began to unlace his shoes. 

Julien rose without a word, went over to his trunk 
and fished out the coat of his pajamas. There was 
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just a suspicion of a curl to his lip as he turned his 
back to tuck the coat into the pants. At the door on 
to the porch he turned and said, with heavy sarcasm: 
“Would you like me to pull down the shades of these 
windows?” 

The cruel sense which he sought to impart to his 
words was so exaggerated that Lucius, accustomed as 
he was to sarcasm, if at all, in a more subtle and 
consequently more cutting form, looked up eagerly, 
thinking the question sincere. But upon Julien’s cold, 
immobile face he saw the same dismissing look which 
he had found upon it the night, how long ago it seemed 
now, in the railroad station in the city, when Julien 
had noticed his clothes and not him. Lucius turned 
away and shook his head. 

He heard Julien turn back and fling down the covers 
of the bed; he heard the springs groan under the body’s 
weight as Julien kneed his way across to the far side. 
And then some special quality darted out from the 
misery in which he sat and smote him in the breast. 

On how many other nights had he listened to just 
such sounds as those! And a vivid impression of hav- 
ing lived these moments before, with all their poignant 
anxiety, with all their dark dismay, detached itself from 
his miserable state and enveloped him in a blinding 
flood of nostalgia. 

He saw again through a bright mist his room at 
home, he saw the door that led into Uncle Lanny’s 
room, in his mind’s ear he could hear Mony moving 
about, preparing for bed. He put his hands up to his 
head and leaning over rested his elbows upon his knees. 
What was an education worth anyhow? Life was too 
short if he had to get it away from the people he 
loved. Thoughts of chucking the whole job alternated 
in lightning rapidity with others which would hold 
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him there. He had left in something like a blaze of 
glory; people in Brocketville were predicting great 
things for him; his mother firmly and simply believed 
he was to be a great man, and counted on this as she 
did on the morning breaking through their rustling 
sycamores. 

How long he sat thus, brooding, taking decisions, 
abandoning the same decisions, burning at his first de- 
feat with Julien, icily cold at the boy’s barbarous lack 
of understanding, he did not know; but when he 
finally rose to go to bed his watch showed close to 
twelve and he undressed as quietly as possible. He 
was, after all, a fool, he told himself, to have said 
anything about his false modesty. But he had intended 
that he and Julien were to be friends such as people had 
not dreamed of, and he could conceive of no friendship 
which would not bear the strain of talking aloud, of 
opening one’s thoughts without restraint. 

Perhaps his body wasn’t so bad, and if he could look 
at it without shame in the mirror—as he was doing that 
very instant—why should not Julien do so without pain 
to him? Was not Julien to be his bosom friend? But 
at this thought the uncertainty returned, and also the 
conviction that he had made a mistake to choose a 
room-mate on such short and limited acquaintance. 
Mony had been right after all; it would have been 
better if he had lived alone, certainly that first year 
when he was getting adjusted to life, to people, in- 
dependent people who did not love him and who could 
regard him without passion of any kind. 

For several minutes he walked naked about the room 
with all the nonchalance he could muster, allowing his 
legs and arms a freedom of movement he would not 
even have given to them ordinarily. He threw his head 
back and balanced first on one foot and then on the 
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other. He resorted to the gestures he had once learned 
and never forgotten, which he had been required to 
make—stiffly enough, so it seemed to him now—in a 
fantastical play of which he had been the child-hero- 
actor. He even carried on an imaginary conversation 
with not only Julien, but an utter stranger, a boy who 
might have known Julien at boarding school, had heard 
he was in University, and had dropped in to see him 
a moment, while he, Lucius, was just emerged half- 
dried from a bath. He even spoke under his breath 
and so earnestly, so carelessly vehement, that he aston- 
ished himself. He caught sight of his impersonal face 
in the glass and marveled at his ability as an actor. 
He must learn to hide, he must learn to dissemble, else 
he would be broken and for good, now that he was 
out in the world. 

But he got quickly into his pajamas and could not 
deny that he felt easier thus protected. And so it was, 
essentially as his first timid self that he clicked out the 
light and stepped onto the porch to be stirred again 
by the strangeness of his surroundings and the queer 
way the shadows of the leaves and branches, cast by 
a street lamp a square away, danced and flickered upon 
the uneven surface of the old yellow bricks behind the 
head of the bed. A wind stirred in the tops of the 
trees and blew cool against his body as he stood close 
to the screening, looking down into the gloom of the 
unfamiliar yard and garden. A sense of his own small- 
ness, his loneliness, came over him and, in quest of 
comfort, he turned to the bed. 

Julien lay well upon his own side, cheek down 
against the sheet, arms bent up and pressed close to his 
body, the lower part of which was covered. He had 
got rid of his pillow somehow and lay flat. How long 
he looked: how black his hair against the dull white- 
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ness upon which he lay. And in the dim light Lucius 
could see the brown of his neck showing between the 
darkness of his hair and the top of the pajama. 

Lucius sat gingerly upon the side of the bed, eased 
his feet and legs up under the top sheet and then lay 
back against his pillow. He felt inferior for using a 
pillow and resolved to get used to sleeping without one. 
He lay so close to the edge of the bed that he could 
feel, through the deep springs and the heavy mattress, 
the side board of the bed. That was stupid, to be so 
uncomfortable, he said to himself, and he eased over 
slightly towards the middle of the bed. He hoped he 
had not waked Julien and listened with strange feelings 
to the regular, unhurried breathing to learn if his mo- 
tions had interrupted the boy’s sleeping; for, of course, 
Julien had been asleep for hours. 

Lucius lay for a while, not daring to move, not dar- 
ing to give himself up to that sensuous abandon which 
was his in the bed at home; really having no heart for 
anything but to lie straight and still, to hope that he 
could get through the night somehow and that other 
nights and days might not be so trying as this one had 
been. He could, of course, get used to sleeping with 
Julien ; he believed that people could become accustomed 
to almost anything. But perhaps Julien would leave 
him on the morrow, disgusted at his idiosyncrasies; 
perhaps he would even tell the boys at the house, and 
perhaps they, mistaken im thinking he was regular, 
would break his pledge because he had been too ashamed 
to undress before his room-mate the first night. But 
that was ridiculous! His family was too prominent in 
the state; his mother had too many friends in high 
places ; he had made too good a record in high school; 
he had too many friends himself. He was convinced 
that some of the boys at the house would have gone on 
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that he had not wanted to undress before Julien. And 
in his efforts to bolster up his shaken pride and self- 
opinion he, deep in his secret bosom, admitted that he 
must have certain qualities to recommend him per- 
sonally. And with the disturbed waters of his confi- 
dence beginning to resume their customary placidity, he 
settled himself more freely and thought of sleep. 

Suddenly the bed shook tremendously as Julien 
turned violently from his stomach to lie upon his 
back. 

Lucius was without background of experience in such 
matters but he divined, through the very exaggeration 
of the movements, the violence and carelessness of the 
turning, that Julien was not asleep, for some obscure 
reason which Lucius was unable to fathom; and that 
in his eagerness to dissimulate his awakeness he had 
imparted to his actions a fierceness which had betrayed 
him. 

Instantly Lucius slowed down and shallowed his 
breathing and held his eyes so tightly closed that the 
tiny muscles about his lids began to tremble. 

Julien gave an affected, mouthy cough, which lacked 
both the spontaneity and the chestiness which a sleeper’s 
cough would have possessed. 

“Lucius?” Julien’s voice, showing no trace of the 
huskiness incident to even a nap, faltered out the name 
as if he were afraid of disturbing the other’s dreams. 

“Ves, Julien;’ he did not try to make the words 
sound as if Julien had roused him from slumber. 

“Tucius, I’m sorry I misunderstood a while ago 
about what you told me, about undressing before me 
and all that business; but you see I’ve been out in the 
world so long and been with so many boys at boarding 
- school that I just never thought anything about it at 
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all; and so I just naturally couldn’t understand what 
you meant.” 

“Oh, Julien, don’t bother about...” Lucius was 
starting to protest in tones so fraught with a vast relief 
that he was afraid they would give away his emotion, 
but Julien would not let him finish. 

“Yes, I know you didn’t think much about what I 
said,” a statement which he knew to be utterly false, 
but one which contained his best idea of making things 
up to Lucius, “but I want to get out what I was going 
to tell you. I believe now I know how you felt. I 
was lying here thinking,’ he hadn’t meant to admit 
that, but he could not retract it now, “how the other 
day when I went in to have a general examination, 
why, there was a strange doctor who did the examining, 
and I was just as embarrassed as the devil to take 
off my clothes in front of him. Don’t you imagine 
that’s about the way you felt, Lucius?” he finished 
hopefully, trusting that his explanation would prove 
adequate. 

“Why, of course, Julien, that’s all right; I knew 
you didn’t really mean anything by what you said.” 

During the short moments that Lucius had been do- 
ing his feverish thinking since Julien had begun to 
speak, the recollection of Julien’s ignorance of snails 
and their ways, and his resulting warm pity for him, 
had had no little part in his immediate decision to 
forgive him his cruelty. And during the long minutes 
that Julien had lain conscience-stricken upon his bed, 
feigning sleep and an unclouded mind, it was the mem- 
ory of Lucius’s eager face when he spoke of the snails, 
and the way the color came in bright spots beneath his 
eyes as his animation increased with the pursued recital 
of the mollusks, that prompted him to take his pride in 
hand and offer the apology which he had just got 
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out. Lucius would need looking after, and he mustn’t 
be such a dub at the very outset of their rooming to- 
gether. What difference did it make to him if Lucius 
was what he thought of as girlishly modest? 

“Let’s shake on it, old man, and forget it,” Julien’s 
voice vibrated with a knowledge of his magnanimity. 

Their hands met beneath the sheet and closed firm 
and warm each upon the other. And, because both 
wanted to do the proper thing, and because they both 
were extremely anxious to show utter forgetfulness 
of the incident, why neither of them was willing to 
make the first gesture of withdrawal. 

Therefore, the gesture was long in the making. 

And, almost before the blood had begun to flow red 
over the knuckles that the momentary grip had 
whitened ; and almost before they could realize their joy 
at having made things up, and all that this promised of 
companionship in the future, they both fell asleep to. 
dream of apparently irrelevant and vastly different 
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UCIUS was first awake in the morning and while 
Julien was still asleep he turned in bed so that 
he could better see this boy who was to share 

his life at college. 

Gradually the memory of the events of the night 
began to stand out from the cloudiness of a sleep- 
drenched mind and as they assumed distinctness he 
looked with more and more wonder on the quiet fea- 
tures. The face in repose was singularly like Uncle 
Lanny’s but, by comparison, there was a youthfulness 
and unsophistication about Julien’s face which, during 
Lucius’s memory, had never been present on Uncle 
Lanny’s. Although they had spent most of the past 
week in each other’s company, he felt that the person 
at whom he gazed was, in great degree, a stranger. 
It was the animation, the expression of the eyes, the 
quick, wide smile, the quizzical drawing together of 
the brows that he had come to know. Lucius felt 
that he himself had been responsible for no little of 
this animation on Julien’s part, for that ready smile, 
for the quizzical look; and so it was these things about 
the boy that were already his. But Julien, lying prone 
in unconscious repose, constituted a great mystery; the 
mystery of a strange, unplumbed nature, one which 
might develop all kinds of objectionable penchants, 
and the whole, in this moment, carefully concealed by 
an exterior which told nothing. 


There was a briskness in the morning air and the 
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covers were drawn close beneath Julien’s chin. The 
fore part of the right arm lay squarely across his face 
to keep out the light and the half-flexed fingers hung 
close to Lucius’s eyes. The little-boy gesture of the 
arm contrasted mightily with the strength and manli- 
ness that was there, and it was through realization 
of this contrast that Lucius felt again a strong shield- 
ing wave rise within him. How unprotected a sleeping 
person was! After all it was—when you remembered 
those things—really a great compliment, this sleeping 
with a fellow; for it was a tacit admission that you 
were all right, that you weren’t a brigand. But, in 
this first flush of the beginnings of his selfless adora- 
tion for Julien, Lucius remembered only that it was 
Julien who was doing him the courtesy to sleep with 
him on such short acquaintance, and completely forgot 
his own part in the mutual trust and confidence. 

It was while he was scrutinizing at close range the 
brown and malted milk cream of the fingers, that he 
saw, along the rumpled length of the sleeve clothing the 
arm that lay across Julien’s face, an eyelid flutter sus- 
piciously, and a wide-awake jovial eye turned on him. 

“Hello,” Julien said, and flung his arm down against 
the bed which rocked at the motion, “have a good 
sleep?” 

Lucius emitted a long and sibilant “yes,” which was 
full of the recollection of the evening’s near fiasco 
and his relief that it had been so well averted. He 
was wondering what time it was, and whether or not 
they should get up, when a fist was thrust violently 
into his right ribs; and since he was painfully ticklish 
he was instantly trying to protect himself; and since 
his efforts led him to assume the most queerly con- 
torted positions to be altered as quickly as possible 
for one affording more immediate relief from Julien’s 
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not to be denied hand, and since no one of his con- 
tortions was quite adequate, he began to half giggle, 
half moan and holler so that, in an instant’s time, they 
were both in a wild uproar. They rolled and tumbled, 
they tried to pin each other down, their faces were 
grimaced into expressions of intense excitement and 
amusement, their arms and legs flew about, they com- 
pletely disorganized the covering system of the bed, 
they even fell entirely off of the bed and landed with 
a thud upon the flooring of the porch. 

It was the contact of their bodies with the floor 
that seemed to sober them both and they lay as they 
fell, panting from the sudden violence of the exercise. 

“You're stronger than I thought,” Julien said, a note 
of admiration in his voice. 

“Oh, no, I’m not,’’ Lucius deprecated, “it’s just that 
I am so darned ticklish that I can’t stand it;” and 
they began slowly to get to their feet. 

Not until he stood up did Lucius realize the extent 
of the damage that had been done to his pajamas. The 
coat was entirely gone from the upper part of his 
body and the left leg was ripped from the bottom hem 
to the top. He surveyed himself in the mirror and 
saw the red smudges on his chest and shoulders, 
his face flushed from the heat of the tussle. And 
then, as naturally as if he had been accustomed to such 
things all his life, he untied the knot that held the 
shredded trousers from his waist and drew them off 
with an elaborate gesture of amused disdain. 

“I’m glad they were an old pair; I’ll have to write 
Mony that my stock needs replenishing. You go first 
on the bathing,” he said casually to Julien, ‘and I'll 
shave while you’re in the tub.” 

And a short time later as, with nothing on, he stood 
in front of their mirror in the bath-room and shaved, 
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while Julien splashed about in the tub behind him, it 
was with a delicious despisement that he thought of his 
recent fettered prudery and gloried in the mild dismay 
which he felt at the progress in life he had made since 
the day before. 

They had no classes together and since Julien was 
to eat at training table they did not see each other 
during the day from morning until night. The first 
weeks passed in the pleasant excitement of sizing up 
the new profs and instructors, the purchasing of text- 
books, the many good resolutions about study and keep- 
ing neat notes, and the evaluation of the personal ele- 
ment of the students in the various classes. The hostile 
strangeness of the campus began to alter for Lucius 
after he had made each course the second time and 
on the third he even indulged himself to a free whistle 
as he left the 12 to 1 English class and hurried home 
past the uncompromising buildings. 

One day he found another letter from Mony which 
contained little other than the ill-concealed fact that 
she missed him terribly and was trying to put a face 
on matters which simply, for Mony, had no presentable 
facade. There was another item: the box which 
Smanthy had promised had, after delays, been duly 
despatched on the same morning with the letter, and 
the secrecy of the contents had been preserved inviolable 
from every one. In a sentence strongly stamped with 
a humoring tone, Mony advised him to go right down 
to the Express office to inquire for it. And this was 
precisely what Lucius meant to do. ay, 

He hurried through lunch at the House, thinking all 
the time how much Julien would enjoy this box. 
Poor Julien, not used to the nice things of home, pushed 
about from pillar to post, living with people who cared 
nothing about him, distant relatives who were decent 
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to him only because he had a sizable fortune of his 
own. 

He planned everything while going down town on 
the street car. 

Later at home he asked Mrs. Locke to allow him to 
put the whole package into her ice chest and this was 
graciously accorded. Then he went upstairs and studied 
until supper time. He was so buoyed by the close 
prospect of giving Julien pleasure that he felt an im- 
mense capacity for work, and studied not only the 
lessons for Monday but also those for the alternate 
days as well. He concentrated with remarkable ease. 
Important dates for his History seemed fairly to want 
to stick in his mind; and the problems of his Math 
raced through almost of themselves to a lucid and 
easily remembered solution. He was happy in his work 
and more than once as the afternoon waned he caught 
sight of his own smile in the mirror. 

The accustomed hour for his supper sounded through 
the house from an old clock at the foot of the stairs, 
and the pangs of hunger which he felt but height- 
ened the joys of his anticipation. It was his idea 
not to eat at all; and knowing how unsatisfactory 
Julien found the food at training-table it would be 
no hardship for the latter to eat again about eight 
o'clock. 

Seven o’clock came and he began to move in his seat. 
He closed his books and piled them with extra care 
on the corner, his side, of the work-table. He walked 
to the front window and looked carelessly out as if 
he were estimating the minutes of daylight there re- 
mained in the western sky; but so keen was his visual 
anxiety that he darted a glance down into the street 
and onto the sidewalk and had the sensation that it 
was more than just his eyes which looked so eagerly. 
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Then he began to pace up and down the room, repeat- 
ing aloud; in a voice which he forced into a measure 
of academic calm, some important dates he had just 
learned and formulas which were indispensable to a 
good math recitation. 

At eight o’clock he decided that it could, at best, 
be no more than a few minutes now until Julien came 
and he went downstairs to get the box from the re- 
frigerator. 

Mrs. Locke called him into her room as he passed 
down the hall and his agitation of soul was translated 
for her into such charming manners on his part as she 
had not before seen him display. He felt obscurely 
sorry for the lady and spoke to her with such deferen- 
tial glibness that she marveled at his ability to converse 
with elderly people. Even his voice grew richer under 
the strain which was stretching taut the nerves inside 
him. 

But while they were conversing he fancied that he 
heard the front door click and instantly his mind 
withdrew from the region of Mrs. Locke’s room; and 
so anxious was he to hear the slightest sound which 
came from the front of the house that he could have 
choked Mrs. Locke for the pleasant tones in which she 
chattered on; she whom so lately he was beguiling with 
an unwonted display of personality. He lowered his 
head, and looked sideways, sitting shamelessly thus 
in a listening attitude until he made sure that the noise, 
whatever it was, was not Julien coming in. 

“Did you think you heard something?’ Mrs. Locke 
queried in some alarm. She had the old-timey lady’s 
dread of strange things happening in the dark. 

“No’m; I was just thinking I’d best go get my 
box,’ and with impatient good-nights he arose and 
left the room. 
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In a less agitated state of mind he would have been 
struck with the personable character of Mrs. Locke’s 
ice-chest, especially of its contents which were, in their 
profusion and delicacy, strongly indicative of her na- 
ture and tastes. Lucius had observed that it was in 
refrigerators, kitchens and bath-rooms where you 
really got a line on people; for it was in connection 
with these regions that their real selves came to the 
front and in a fashion which was not to be denied by 
the exigencies of the outer world. 

Once the box was in his possession and he had it 
safely above stairs he felt that this would, obscurely, 
act as a prize upon Julien who could not be long now 
in coming. The very drawing off of the tin top and 
the laying back of the damp corners of the old linen 
napkin in which the contents were wrapped seemed, 
to Lucius, so powerful in their magnetic influence that 
he fully expected to see Julien come tired and smiling 
into the room. How he would “mirate” at the treat! 
How he would declare that his hunger knew no bounds! 
How he would feign an enjoyment of such propor- 
tions that even his healthy young appetite could not 
occasion. 

At nine o’clock the box began to acquire a pathetic 
appearance. Lucius took from the carefully packed in- 
terior two baked chickens and a whole cake, as well 
as several individual pies and smaller cookies that 
filled in the corners. 

He tried to eat but what he put in his mouth caused 
no saliva to flow and the little shreds of the white, 
lovingly cooked meat caught in his dry throat. The 
significance of the cakes and the pies disappeared. In- 
stead of being commodities capable of giving un- 
bounded gustatory pleasure to Julien—and himself— 
they were rapidly becoming just pies and cakes which 
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had missed their calling and were really doing no one 
any good. 

Lucius rose and walked up and down the room, and 
in his irritability scuffed the toes of his shoes against 
the baseboards as he would turn sharply to start in the 
opposite direction. How absurd he was, he told him- 
self, and flinging himself down to the table he tried 
to eat. But the palpitating cavern beneath his heart 
simply refused the food. There was a strange sinking 
feeling in his stomach which he tried to deny, because 
it reminded him too forcibly of events in his life which 
he did his best to refuse to believe as having any con- 
nection with the present moment. But the pit grew 
deeper and the night drew on. 

At ten-thirty, remembering that Mrs. Locke had 
said she was slightly deaf and for them not to think 
that they would easily disturb her, he slipped out into 
the hall and called the training-table number. There 
was no answer at all. Then he called the House. 

“Ts Julien there?” he asked as flatly as possible. 

“Who?” the voice was immediately impatient. 

“Julien,” a shade of anxiety crept into his tones. 

“Julien who?” the boy at the other end of the wire 
was frankly outraged. 

“Julien Daneau,’ and once again he heard in his 
voice the misery which he had been insisting to him- 
self was not there. The other could have felt him to 
be frankly despairing ; and how wretched it was, after 
his carefully careless first query. 

“Oh, Daneau!”’ and the boy gave a condescending 
laugh. “Why we don’t allow pledges around the house 
after nine o’clock. No, Daneau’s not here; sorry.” 
And the phone clicked up, breaking the connection and 
shutting Lucius off from his last hope of locating 
Julien before it was too late. Oh, as for that the food 
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would keep, but he knew, although he had no experience 
in such matters, that if he waited past a certain time— 
a moment which, doubtless, had already passed—the 
damage would be irrevocable. No, not irrevocable to 
the relationship; it would not injure the friendship, 
he felt that nothing could do that. But it would put 
upon him a scar which, if such a thing were ever to 
occur again, would flame and grow hot, and remind 
him of the torture of this evening. 

He sat down to the table upon which he had spread 
the feast designed for himself and Julien and looked 
with close attention at each article of food that he 
had set out. When he had broken the chicken in two, 
it had divided unequally, and he had the larger share 
at the place he laid out for Julien. 

But the place was empty and the silence of the house 
was growing oppressive. He put his head into the hall 
and saw that the lights were all off. He went out 
upon their porch and threw himself face downward 
upon their bed; but the balls of his eyes scratched 
his lids and he rose fiercely and looked out through 
the trees. Again he felt an irresistible loneliness come 
over him as from the outer night there stole in the 
autumn coolness which eddied about his hot face and 
made him shudder. 

“Somebody walkin’ on my grave,” he half whispered 
to himself in imitation of Smanthy’s voice and her 
superstition. 

He was just rising to leave the porch for the cheerier 
light of the room when, from far down the street, 
he caught the sound of a girl’s free laugh; and before 
his eyes there rose the picture of Kay Merrill as he 
had last seen her in the train. 

What had become of her, he wondered? For he 
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had not seen her during rush week and did not know 
what she had pledged, or even where she was staying. 

The thought of the girl somehow eased his disap- 
pointment at Julien’s not coming in and he deliberately 
sat down at his table, took out some paper and began 
to write. 

“Dear Kay: I have wondered so many times how 
you were getting on, what you decided about sorori- 
ties, and where you finally went to live. Youve no 
idea how much I enjoyed seeing you in the train the 
other night,’ he was conscious that the last expression 
was deliberately deceiving, “and I am sorry that we 
could not have been together more coming up to Um- 
versity.” Why should he have been sorry, he had 
deliberately chosen? “I thought of you first thing this 
afternoon when I got an unexpected box of eats from 
home and wished that I had known where you were 
because I would have brought them over and we could 
have made way with them. It’s too bad that they are 
so perishable and that they wont keep.’ Here he 
thought of Julien and hoped that it would not be too 
late to consume them the next day, Sunday. “I sup- 
pose you think this is sort of funny, my writing you 
when we are both here in the same town, and in the 
same part of town, no doubt, but I just felt lonesome 
to-night, with no one to talk to, and I felt that I would 
like to write you just this little note, which 1s the 
next best thing to a conversation, isn’t 1t? Are you 
very busy these days? To-morrow I am going to 
phone the hotel for your address and mail this special 
so that you will get it to-morrow might at the out- 
side. I hope you'll let me come to see you some time 
soon for I believe you and I would get along pretty 
well together, don’t you? Would you bring yourself 
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to being bold enough to call me when you get this 
letter to let me know where you are, and what your 
phone number is? Julien and I,’ how comforting 
that looked, the juxtaposition of that name and the 
pronoun that stood for himself; and the mere writ- 
ing of the two words warmed him, “are living at Mrs. 
Locke’s, 2502 Jackson Street, and the phone number,” 
here he had to creep out into the hall again, and while 
he was peering into the directory the old clock in the 
dark hall below began to boom and the first stroke 
startled him terribly. He stood with the book in his 
hands, fascinated by the bassoon-like resonance of the 
hoarse old timepiece, and counted the strokes to twelve. 
After the last whirring died away the house settled 
back into a silence more dreadful than before and he 
wondered, with a brusque and flooding return of the 
sharp anxiety, where to God Julien could be. 

He verified the number and dragged spiritless back 
into the room whose brightness and unaltered char- 
acter irritated him. He sat down disgustedly to the 
letter with its silly wording and its lies, its deceit, and 
its miserable evasions. He had planned to write a good 
deal more, to tell something of how well pleased they 
were with their quarters, to mention his fraternity; but 
he hadn’t the heart for that now and had to force 
himself to scribble, and that in a vastly changed hand, 
“3372,” and then scrawled: “Sincerely, Lucius (Deer- 


The letter looked to be the effort of an idle person 
who, sitting down in a dull, conversational humor, finds 
himself interrupted in the middle by a visit which is 
of far more interest than the person to whom he is 
writing, and the writer hurriedly dashes down his 
closing words and name. 

But Lucius addressed the envelope, folded the letter 
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and sealed it. After all, he thought, it could do no 
harm. 

He undressed, put out the light, got in bed and 
waited. It did not occur to him to think of sleep. He 
could hear the distant waning sounds of the town, the 
dully singing diminuendo of the street-cars bound for 
the “barn,” the noise of locomotives switching in the 
yards, and all of it borne to his ears through the still, 
cool air, that the autumn chill had rarefied into an ex- 
cellent conducting medium. Individual, dying sounds 
detached themselves from the whole and had a 
moment’s life on the sensitized tympanum of his ear. 

Then he remembered that possibly Mrs. Locke had 
thought all the time that Julien was in and had turned 
the key in the front door. This thought preyed upon 
him. Perhaps Julien had already come, tried the door, 
feared to disturb the house, and had gone away to 
spend the remainder of the night somewhere else. He 
tossed for several moments and then was literally forced 
from his bed by the thought that Julien might any 
minute come try the door and be compelled to go 
other where. And so he rose, got into his slippers, out 
into the hall and down the stairs as quietly as possible. 
This service for Julien greatly eased him: the mental 
anguish flowed, infinitesimally, into the physical im- 
pulses that were working his legs, the impulses which 
would motivate his fingers when he would try the 
door. 

The alien silence of the still strange house was ac- 
centuated by the dark through which he crept noise- 
lessly, and that not without wishing passionately that 
he felt at home enough to make a little comforting 
racket, say drag his foot a little, or whistle a bar or 
two, anything, in short, which would rend the foreign 
stillness and apprise the waiting shadows that he was 
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vitally existent. He somehow felt that, slipping 
stealthily down the empty stairs, his being was at a 
low ebb and that any malign presence lurking in the 
folds of the dark curtains would easily overcome him, 
deprived as he was of the privilege of rendering him- 
self audible, and so reduced to the more passive of the 
senses. 

Each downward step that he made sunk him into an 
unexplored abyss whose shadows deepened and whose 
utter silence grew more and more oppressive. The 
foot of the stairs was the zero moment and the aban- 
doning of the descent for the horizontal slinking was of 
some small comfort only because he had a definite ob- 
jective. And the door towards which he pointed his 
careful, painfully set steps, would be blind and of no 
resource because he meant only to try the knob and 
had no excuse for actually opening it and stepping out 
into the gloom which, a moment before from the barren 
but brilliant illumination of his room, seemed terrible 
enough; but which now, cherished from the region of 
this indoor blackness, held a longed-for calm and an 
unpeopled atmosphere into which he fain would have 
burst to breathe in deeply, through gestures of forced 
physical optimism, the cool night air. 

As he moved along the hall some unearthly dread 
blossomed hideously within him and he hurried his 
steps, himself in an agony of eagerness to reach the 
door. But even as he rushed over the deep rug he was 
seized with the unreasoning desire to stop suddenly, 
cunningly, and await the coming up of the unnamable 
which was surely following him, but which, in its in- 
corporeal malevolence, meant never to quite catch up 
with him; and this he did, pausing, one foot advanced, 
his body bent and twisted into the sharp attitude of the 
fearful listener. And it so happened that the eddy of 
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‘stagnant air, set a-swirl by his body rushing along 
through the dark, followed him through in a current, 
blew on him, and breathed against the tenseness of his 
half-turned cheek a sullen breath which drove the heart 
into his mouth and sent him dashing for the door. 

Scarcely aware of his movements he seized the glass 
knob, flung open the door and threw himself violently 
against a person standing, wonder-struck, squarely in 
the entrance. 

“Oh, my God, Julien,” he burst out with a shaken 
voice, in which there strove the sharp pain of the 
broken physical spell of dread, the unutterable relief 
that it really was Julien, and the instant knowledge that 
he was making himself a fool in Julien’s eyes again, 
and the consequent overweening desire to rationalize 
over his behavior. 

‘‘What in the world’s the matter, Lucius? House on 
fire, or something? Why, you darned near knocked 
me down. Where you going, anyhow?” Julien’s col- 
lar and tie were undone, his shirt was unbuttoned, and 
even by the half light from the block-away street lamp 
Lucius could see that his face and hair wore the dis- 
array and flush that takes hold of a boy after he has 
danced a good deal, and enjoyed it, inside, on a fairly 
warm evening. 

While Lucius stood, lost, casting about in his mind 
for some adequate word of explanation there fell upon 
him the realization that his actions had altered the whole 
fabric of his evening’s disappointment, had destroyed 
the case which Julien’s unexplained absence had made 
in Lucius’s mind. From the role of grievously offended, 
he was hurled ignominiously into the part of silly of- 
fender. 

“I’m sorry, Julien; it seems to me I’m always doing 
damned silly things that you need to have explained 
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to you. But, you see, I sort of expected you in to- 
night .. .” 

“But, Lucius, I told you specially I was going to the 
german and probably wouldn’t be in after supper; I 
went over to the House.” 

And then Lucius remembered that Julien had told 
him about the german; and he had forgotten it. In his 
very eagerness to have Julien home that evening, to 
afford him the treat of the box that Smanthy had sent 
him, he had completely overlooked the fact of the 
german. There was his bungling again. He went on, 
trying to pretend that he had known all along Julien 
was at the german, but that, for some unaccountable 
reason, he might come in before it was over. “You 
see, our box from home came to-day, and I didn’t eat 
any supper, thinking we could both have the things to- 
gether. But I finally gave you up and went to bed, 
and then I got to thinking that maybe Mrs. Locke had 
shut you out, and so I came down to make sure that 
the door was left open. You see, I even thought I 
heard her come down and turn the key.” 

The belief in the explanation that was beginning to 
dawn over Julien’s faintly antagonistic countenance 
vanished at once when Lucius had spoken these last 
words. 

“Well, let’s go on upstairs, it’s late,” he said coldly, 
bringing the whole incident up there with a jerk and 
cutting the string even before the knot was reached. 
He showed plainly that it was all too much for him, 
and not only too much but too unimportant to worry 
about for long. 

They went in silence up the stairs, Julien in front, 
walking with tired head erect, supported by the con- 
viction of his magnanimous normalness, and allowing 
Lucius to trail along after him, Lucius overcome with 
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many things, but principally worn with something that 
beat out from the inside of his breast, a dull ache that 
seemed to be fed by a stream flowing forever from 
some spot where was the essence of his own being, the 
essence of Julien’s being, and the whole bathed in the 
dark fluid of incomprehensible life. 

But the silent walk up the stairs had done something 
to Julien; and the thought of the snails, the recollection 
of Lucius’s face as he burst through the door, the 
memory of the handclasp beneath the sheets, all had 
their effect even before he opened the door of their 
room and saw the food pathetically mute upon their 
study table. 

“Gee, that looks good,” he said, blinking in the di- 
rection of the chicken. “Can we still eat it?’ he asked 
with that disarming way he had of putting a question 
with boyish dependence and uncertainty. 

It was all very different from what Lucius had 
planned, but as he sat across the table from his room- 
mate, satisfying the hunger which had returned to 
gnaw him as soon as some of his emotional stress had 
subsided, he felt a delicious sense of life, of tangible 
reality of the moment, which was but the more en- 
hanced by the anxiety of the evening, the long hours 
of waiting, the lateness of the hour and the sur- 
reptitious character of the affair, and the knowledge 
that Julien had penetrated his shallow subterfuge and 
had forgiven him in spite of his lies. 

They chewed over bones and mouthed out words 
which attained a surprising degree of unintelligibility 
and yet were understood; their undressing proceeded 
between the consumption of drumsticks and juicy white 
flakes of breast. It was the unbelievable calm after 
the storm. 

The fatigue and sleepiness which had been held in 
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check for them both—for Lucius by the agony of wait- 
ing, for Julien by the music and the dance—settled 
over them with an enveloping benevolence as they 
crawled into bed. 

How good the world was, they thought, as they lay 
on their backs and vaguely philosophized to them- 
selves. 

“Lucius,” the voice was altered, self-conscious, 
“seems like I’m always asking you to forgive me for 
something; but I’m sorry I forgot to remind you again 
that I was going to the german. You must have been 
lonesome as hell, up here all by yourself.” 

And though it had no organic part in the words 
of explanation, Julien turned on his side facing Lucius 
and laid his arm heavily and unreservedly across the 
other’s chest until the hand extended slightly beyond 
the body. The fingers of his hand: rose three times 
in unison and descended against Lucius’s shoulder, 
who, in token of his acceptance of the apology, laid 
his own arm against Julien’s. 

And though the weight upon his chest was excessive 
and seriously interfered with breathing, he could con- 
ceive of no power which might induce him to throw it 
off. In amoment Julien’s breathing deepened and grew 
regular; and Lucius, before he had moved his left foot 
into a suitable position for the night, himself fell into 
an overpowering sleep, 
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UT the simplicity of this life was not long to 

suffice Lucius; and during the first months away 

from home the complicating elements of a 

ae nded existence were to make themselves known to 
im. 

The strength that had been born in him by his love 
for Julien was so entirely new that he floundered in its 
morass-like consistency a great while before he was 
able to realize it for what it was. The loves that had 
filled his life up to that time were affections that he 
had grown up with; just as with beautiful old houses 
that shelter us, he was unaware of their dearness until 
he had got away from them and could come back with 
the retina of his eyes filled with other sights and faces. 

He had been born into his adoration of Mony; and 
the active but wraith-like remembrance of his father 
which imparted a certain softness to the air in all the 
big rooms at Brocketville and a dark mistiness to their 
most shadowed corners, had but strengthened this 
adoration. And Robert Deering was still an erect 
memory in the house. Lucius’ recollection of Uncle 
Lanny, the pain-shot days and nights that he endured 
because of his mother’s misery over her young brother ; 
the moments that he loved him with a passion which 
carried him in deed past the point of conscious thought ; 
and these same moments breaking sharply with others 
in which he hated Uncle Lanny with an unholy hatred 
because of the wild gothic cena of his virile beauty 
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and his cruelty—all of this but turned his affections 
the more fully upon his mother. 

And, strange as it may seem, it was not until he came 
to love Julien with his eager blindness that he reached 
a full realization of what his mother meant to him; and 
it was not until then that he could understand himself 
in connection with his mother. 

For, as engrossing as this affection for his mother 
had been, it was not a conscious thing with him. He 
loved her through instinct. Surely he loved her for 
what she was; for her beauty and pathetic but never 
admitted inadequacy to situations in her life; for the 
abiding care with which she watched over him; for 
her subtle intuition which told her when he needed her 
and when he should care to try to stand alone; for her 
feminine sweetness which was saved from all cloying 
qualities by the strength and depth of her authentic 
emotion; a profoundness of nature which encompassed 
an unsurpassed sense of humor and the instant recogni- 
tion of wrong done to herself or to almost any one, 
especially a person whom she loved. But even though 
he knew that he loved her for all these reasons, he had 
been nurtured in the tradition of his mother and had 
never known anything else. He was, she said, bone 
of her bone, and flesh of her flesh. The union between 
them had been so close that the short periods of physical 
separation had been for them both but as long nights 
of dream, wherein each had treasured up things which 
must be told the other as soon as the physical separa- 
tion was over. When Lucius was away from his 
mother he felt her presence with him as strongly as he 
had, when, as a little boy, she would come in his room 
to kiss him good-night, and then go back into her 
own room to leave the door open between them. To 
communicate with her he had but to call a little louder; 
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and he was sure in advance of the quiet answer and the 
immense resource of nature in her response. 

And it had been that way at University. Often at 
night, when the darkness canceled for him the dis- 
tracting and occupying visual phenomena of the day, 
he would call her on the phone, and, invariably, there 
came her steady voice: “Yes, honey.” True blue; ready 
for anything; thoroughbred; not a squirmer; Spartan; 
strong; weak; feminine, Mony! 

And as he picked up each morning the wonder of this 
feeling for Julien, which every day presented something 
new and good to him; every morning, as he took it up 
—a strange, dear thing, which had grown upon him 
while he looked on entranced, composed of elements 
with which never before had he come in contact, a 
deliberate contribution that life was making to his in- 
dividual existence—he thought of Mony. 

In his blindness he was led into an unselfishness 
which made him happy beyond words; but the recogni- 
tion of his selflessness towards Julien gave him little 
catches in his throat; for had he been that thoughtful 
of his mother? At least Mony believed he had been 
and this was one quality of his which she never failed 
to mention. And, he rationalized, his life with Julien 
was of an intimacy that made certain things possible 
which would have been impossible in his former ex- 
istence at Brocketville. Questions of who should be 
first were continually arising at University to give him 
the opportunity of effacing himself and insisting that 
Julien should have priority. Julien didn’t exactly un- 
derstand all this and often seemed a little uneasy at the 
lack of reserve that Lucius put into his gestures of 
service. 

“Vou see, Julien, it’s awfully hard for me to explain 
just how I feel about you,” Lucius said more than 
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once, to Julien grown shy at the approach of the men- 
tion of sentiment, something which he felt had small 
place between men but which he, in his lack of realiza- 
tion of what the relationship meant to his room-mate 
and in his consequent failure to attach to little words 
and gestures the meaning which they would have ac- 
quired in Lucius’s eyes, had more than once indulged 
in. His indulgence in short moments of sentiment had 
always found and left Lucius cold and wretched, for 
it was plain to Lucius that although such moments 
were sincere, their method of translating such moments 
was entirely at variance. ‘You see, Julien, I never 
really had any friend until I got to know you; and I 
think all the years that I should have had some one 
my age to talk to, to cherish, why I think all that 
time the thing was just piling up inside me; and now 
that you and I are friends I guess it’s going to all 
come out on you. You don’t mind, do you? I know 
I do silly things a lot, and things you don’t under- 
stand, for I don’t understand them myself very well 
sometimes, but I think that’s the explanation of most 
of it and you will try to remember that, won’t you? 
Forgive me, Julien, you do try to remember it, I know. 
You do remember it. I couldn’t ask for more.” 

That was a lie, Lucius knew it. But poor Julien’s 
beautiful dark face looked so puzzled when he talked 
this way, looked as if he wanted to do something about 
it all and didn’t know what, that Lucius felt sorry and 
so reassured him as to his adequacy. 

But if Julien had been a little keener in his experience 
of natures such as Lucius’s, if he had been a little more 
immediately understanding, he would have observed 
that Lucius’s eyes as he uttered this lie were haunted by 
the semblance of a far-away and resigned melancholy. 
But if Julien had been such a person as would have seen 
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this it is probable that Lucius would not have cared 
for him so much; it is certain that he would not 
have cared for him so much in the way that he did 
care. 

“I never realized before just what it means to a 
fellow to have a friend whom he can tell everything 
to. Why, Julien, I feel now as if I had only half 
existed before. It’s funny, I can’t explain somehow 
what I mean; but I have the sensation that all of this” 
—and he gave a shy gesture of the hand that began in 
the direction of his breast and died in the direction of 
Julien’s—“‘sort of completes me and makes me ready 
for life. I believe I could face things now, situations, 
which I never could have got hold of before. It must 
be that I was born with something left out of my na- 
ture; because when I look back on it I realize what 
there has been missing out of life for me. You know 
I feel armed, and I feel so darned arrogant towards 
all these other poor fellows around here who haven't 
got what you and I have. Do you suppose they know 
what they’re missing, Julien?” 

Julien was tapping with first one end then the other 
of a pencil on the table. This philosophical gesture 
was matched by the seriousness of his slightly frowning 
face. The pencil seemed, to him, to contain the answer 
to the question—but not in a soluble form. 

“T don’t know .. .” and he allowed his voice to 
trail away, for he dimly felt that all of this that Lucius 
was telling him was vastly complimentary. But since 
he had done nothing to merit this, since he could not 
comprehend why he should inspire such an affection 
in Lucius, he could not enter whole-heartedly into the 
domain of delightful conjecture which Lucius had 
meant to open up by his question. He felt that the 
vague way in which he voiced his ignorance was en- 
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couragement enough, especially since Lucius talked on 
and on without his putting in a word. 

It was with a rudimentary misgiving that he re- 
called the many boys whom he had known at prep 
school, and known them well, only to remember that 
none of them had talked to him in quite this way. But 
then none of them, to his knowledge, had been greatly 
interested in snails. That, he supposed, made all the 
difference. 

“Tt’s just, Julien, as if I had been one-armed all my 
life and then had suddenly, by some miracle, come to 
have the arm that I had been denied. And it’s because 
I am still awkward with that arm that I get sort of off 
sometimes and don’t exactly know how to act. But 
the arm doesn’t really resent my lack of skill; it seems 
very patient while I am learning how to get along with 
it.” 

Lucius smiled to himself at the comparison, but a 
glance at Julien showed that the latter had not followed 
him. Poor Julien, who had never observed snails! 

A letter came from Mony the next day which was 
much like the others in the simple recital of facts about 
the place that it contained and in its tone of eager 
confidence in him and his work. There was one para- 
graph that fell queerly under his eyes: 

“Mr. Pendleton has not been at all well lately, and 
his friends are rather worried about him. He failed 
me for dinner last Sunday, and when I called him to 
upbraid him for his defection his voice was really weak. 
I am trying to get him to go away to Hopkins. From 
what they tell me I think he may have to have an op- 
eration. The week before when he was here to supper 
he told me that Colonel January has never paid him 
the hat which he lost to Mr. Pendleton because you 
didn’t pledge to the Colonel’s fraternity. And that re- 
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minds me, do tell me again the name of your fraternity. 
So many people ask me what it is and I have been 
telling them something, but I am sure that I have got 
it wrong. I promise not to forget it this time.” 
_ There was another paragraph that started him think- 
ing: 

“Last Sunday at church I saw Malcolm January as 
we were coming out, and he told me that you had gone 
up on the train with some girl—I forget her name 
now—she was a friend of his, it appears, and liked you 
a lot; but she never heard anything of you after you 
both got up to University. She knew what fraternity 
you joined, however, and wrote Malcolm that you had 
got an awfully big ‘rush,’ is that what you say? If 
you liked her and if she is a nice girl, why don’t you 
show her some attention? I think you could find time 
to go with girls some, for you know I think there is 
nothing like a lovely, sweet girl.” 

He remembered now, he had never mailed the letter 
to Kay. 

There followed a casual sentence, a trifle dragged in, 
about having one of the rear stiles repaired, and the 
surprising moderateness of Mr. Hoff’s charges for fix- 
ing it; and then this: “I am glad, honey, that you like 
your room-mate so much. He must be a fine boy if 
all you say of him is true. Why don’t you ask him to 
come down to Brocketville with you sometime? 
Where did you say he is from, and do we know his 
family? Is he a good student?” 

An unaccountable feeling of disappointment detached 
itself from the written pages and settled like a noxious, 
heavy gas upon his breast. 

Once, at home, when there had been an extraordi- 
narily heavy snow—in fact the first real one since the 
year he was born—he and Mony had ventured out upon 
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their side verandah in delighted wonderment. And 
while they stood, dazzled by the strange and unusual 
whiteness, a male cardinal flew across what was nor- 
mally the lawn and lighted in the very center of the 
gleaming snow. The scarlet flaming against the white 
took his breath and, too stunned to voice his swift sur- 
prise, he turned and saw his mother’s gaze alight with 
the same marveling that burned in his own. Words had 
come later from them both; adequate, extravagant, hur- 
rying words. But the memory of how perfectly his 
mother’s elation had matched his own had stayed with 
him and had set a standard by which he had measured 
most of the other people whom he had considered 
seriously. 

The letters that he had written Mony about Julien 
had, in a sense, been something which he considered 
similar to the incident of the crimson cardinal in the 
snow. He had tried so hard to make her understand 
what Julien was beginning to mean to him; he had 
spoken so enthusiastically of Julien’s promise on the 
football field; of how all the boys at the house envied 
him his physique; of how all the boys liked him; of 
what a wonderful room-mate he was making. And 
then Mony, with her subtle, maternal cruelty, had 
chosen to speak of just the things which he had not 
mentioned; could not mention, in fact. The indefinite 
question about bringing Julien down some time was 
nothing short of a sweet sop for the searching character 
of the questions that were to follow. How unfor- 
tunate it was that Julien wasn’t really from anywhere; 
and how equally unfortunate that Mony should con- 
sider being and having been a long time from “some- 
where” one of the most important things which might 
be said of an individual. And why did Julien have to 
be an orphan; why couldn’t he have had just a little 


family hidden away in a sleepy, unimportant place like 
Brocketville? And was it an inexorable law that when 
a fellow went out for football he couldn’t make more 
than a D on most of his work? 

But the implied criticism of Julien had upon Lucius 
an effect which Mony had not counted upon: it simply 
served to impress him all the more forcibly with Julien’s 
misfortunes in life—not being from anywhere, parent- 
less, no time for study—and from that moment there 
was dispelled from Lucius’s affection all manner of 
restraint. From then on he cared for him without re- 
serve; being convinced that he must somehow make it 
up, if he could, to the homeless, misunderstood boy. 

And although Mony had spoken of the girl in such 
a way as not greatly to arouse his interest he, neverthe- 
less, found out her address and went to see her one 
night, after supper, while Julien had gone to what was 
known as skull practice. 

Kay had hit upon the boarding house where most 
of the season’s attractive freshman girls were staying, 
Mrs. Tuck’s; and Lucius remembered this as he swung 
whistling along in the brisk tang of the early November 
evening. Numbers of times on the campus he had 
asked some of the older boys who a certain girl was 
and in several cases the information was supplied that 
they were staying at Mrs. Tuck’s; so that the house in 
his mind had already acquired a reputation for beauty 
and charm. The superstition bore heavily upon him the 
closer he drew to the address and he began to feel 
that a first-year man could have but little to offer a 
girl who had turned out to be one of the year’s catches 
—for that, he knew, was the way Kay Merrill had 
turned out. His courage grew even feebler when he 
got in hearing distance and caught the sound of mixed 
laughter, long “noes;” short petulant “noes;” a gen- 
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eral optimistic and contented murmur and a piano 
being pretty good at turning out a popular tune. 

He advanced half way up the stone steps and asked, 
in the general direction of most of the noise and con- 
fusion that emanated from the end of the porch about 
a swing whose chain groaned and jangled, if Kay Mer- 
rill were there. The effect was similar to the one pro- 
duced by an aimed stone falling into a pool of lyric 
frogs. The causes for this effect, although Lucius did 
not realize it, were many. 

In the first place it was perfectly obvious to the 
habitués that the voice came from an intruder, at least 
a newcomer; for the boys who were regular at Mrs. 
Tuck’s were in the habit of advancing unceremoniously 
into the hall and shouting up the stair-well the name of 
the girl they wanted. If she was not in, there was 
always a sympathizing female voice to say so; if she 
were in she answered. And so when Lucius asked his 
question of the group busy with its collegiate chatter 
both the boys and the girls knew that this was the first 
time around for the voice. There were a few sporadic 
giggles and then a voice, conscious of trying to be 
amusing, trying to maintain the high level of clever- 
ness, called flippantly : 

“Who’s that taking my name in vain?” 

Lucius, standing irresolute, right foot on a lower 
step than the left, was confronted with the dreadful 
necessity of speaking his name, a thing which caused 
him real confusion, and one which he considered an 
almost unpardonable piece of conceited effrontery. He 
cast about for a substitute. 

“T want Kay Merrill.” 

There were little ill-repressed shouts from which 
auditory mélée there issued in tones of deep and banter- 
ing sonority : 
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“Modest youth!” 

One giggle rose above the others, still self-conscious, 
still realizing itself the center of attraction. Lucius 
thought he heard her say: “I suppose I had better go 
see what it is; it might be a subscription for the 
Y.M.C.A.” This remark allowed the speaker to come 
up to Lucius trailing a train of admiring oh’s and 
laughs from the people she was quitting. 

She advanced to the top step and then leaned down 
in the dusk the better to make out the visitor’s face. 
An expression of incredulity overspread her features 
and the wave of its passing erased the mockery from 
the gray eyes and the hard expression from around the 
red mouth. She made a resourceless gesture with the 
hand that had lain passively upon the fingers which 
grasped the blue-suede bag in the station at the city. 

“My goodness, I didn’t expect to see you here,” and 
she came breathlessly down to him, taking both of 
his hands in her own, looking eagerly into his em- 
barrassed face. He began in his usual dignified way 
to tell her why he had not seen her. 

“Well, you see I didn’t know where you lived until 
just the other day, and I have been so busy getting 
straight in school and one thing and another.” And 
then he took advantage of the eagerness which she had 
displayed on seeing him. “And then, too, I knew you 
were going over so big you probably wouldn’t have 
any time for me.” 

She pressed his hand, gave him a quick smile, which 
told him they would have to discuss that. 

“Wait just a minute, Lucius, I want to see one of 
the girls a minute. You haven’t got another date, 
have you?” she turned back half fearfully as she was 
starting away. He shook his head negatively in a 
delicious cloud of excitement. 
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He saw her talking earnestly with a girl whom she 
called Grace, evidently giving instructions which must 
be practically memorized, for she went over them more 
than once. They seemed to be extremely definite. As 
they separated he heard Grace say: “And that you'll be 
back about eight-thirty.” Kay signed her assent and 
came back to Lucius. 

“Suppose we go for a little walk, want to? I’m sure 
we couldn’t talk around that yelling mob.” Some one 
in the mob, a boy, called out in mock astonishment: 

“Don’t be gone long, dearie, and we all just love 
the way you ditch us for your boy friend.” 

“Silly things,” Kay said and pressed her arm against 
Lucius’s as they sauntered off into the night. He re- 
membered a wall about an abandoned house; the wall 
was wide and crumbling and there was not much pass- 
ing at that hour of the night. When they reached it 
he had to help her by putting both hands under her 
arms. She gave a little frightened squeal as he lifted 
her. He didn’t care for that so much and made up 
his mind that he would tell her so some day when he 
knew her better. Would he ever know her better, he 
wondered? 

They began to talk in earnest, and he was surprised 
and delighted at the way she had veered. No trace now 
of the girl who a few minutes back was flinging sense- 
less chatter about in a scoffing crowd of equals. And 
although she was different she was intent. 

“T really have been hurt, Lucius, that you didn’t 
come to see me, or phone me or something.” 

He looked at her before answering and saw sharp 
needle-points of light caught in the wide darkness of 
her eyes. 

“I was sincere, Kay. I didn’t believe you would 
want particularly to see me, and as I told you a while 
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ago every one in school knows you have caused an 
awful stir.” She brushed aside his words with a slow 
shake of her head, her eyes still on him. 

“What would you say if I told you that the one 
person whom I cared about ‘causing a stir’ with,” the 
tone altered in conscious imitation of his, “has, up until 
now, let me completely alone?” 

“I would say,” began Lucius judicially, thoroughly 
aware of the direction things were taking, “that such a 
person was an incurable dub.” He gave a dismissing 
upward and outward gesture of the hands. He saw 
the deep eyes dancing. 

“Will you do me a favor?’ The voice was low 
and sly. 

Ves.” 

“Then repeat and say after me: I, Lucius Deering, 
of Brocketville and the train from the city to Uni- 
versity Station, do hereby declare myself an incurable 
dub, as herein set out, and according to my own defi- 
nition.” 

He said it as she finished and they both laughed. 
She seemed to be waiting for him to carry things on; 
apparently had dropped her aggressive role of re 
proaches. 

“When will you give me a regular date?” he turned 
on her with genuine interest. 

“You aren’t just asking me for a date on account 
of this ?”—and with her hands she included them both 
—“because if I thought that for a minute I’d get right 
up and march home.” 

“And mind the boy who told you not to be long;” 
Lucius taunted. 

“That’s a pretty mean thing to say,” her words were 
speculative, “and I should punish you for them, if I 
could, but I feel big-hearted to-night and T’ll let you 
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get by with that much. Well, if you really want a 
date suppose we make it day-after-to-morrow night.” 

“Mighty fine,’ Lucius assented enthusiastically. 
“What do you think of lines?” he asked in a tone 
which was so scornful that he plainly meant to imply 
that he considered them about the worst taste in the 
world. 

“Oh,” and Kay made a shrugging, wriggling ges- 
ture, “I loathe a line; I think they’re just the limit. 
What do you think of them?” And as she turned 
towards him he could feel that she had come just a 
little closer. 

“Well, I never have to use one myself, because I 
never talk to people that I don’t like. I have gone with 
darn few girls, but those I have known have been easy 
to say things to because I liked them all. I wouldn’t 
tell a girl things that I didn’t mean, and if I was serious 
I'd have plenty to say. That’s why I never worry 
about my line.” The dark eyes were dancing again 
and the lower lids were crinkling up. 

“That’s as good a beginning to a line as I ever 
heard,” and there was challenge in her voice. 

He didn’t think that was very clever and so decided 
to punish her. 

“You must have noticed,” he said with affected dis- 
tance, “that the proof of a line is in what comes after- 
ward; and so if there is no afterwards there can’t have 
been much deliberate line. If I were a typewriter sales- 
man and told you all about the fine features of the 
machine I was representing, the very last thing I would 
come to would be to ask you to buy.” He changed 
his impersonal tone for one of let-down disappoint- 
ment: “Have I tried to sell you anything, myself for 
instance ?” 


“I don’t think you’re very nice for reminding me 
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that you have preserved a stony indifference; but along 
with that I think I like you rather more for being able 
to say things like that to me,” there was just a shade 
of emphasis on the word, “and yet my not hating you. 
T don’t hate you; I don’t even want to hate you.” 

And with these words she sighed ever so gently and 
settled back against a tree trunk. Her hands lay idly 
in her lap and her face was turned away from him, but 
not towards anything. 

He leaned his head down until his lips almost touched 
her fingers and until he could feel the warmth of her 
flesh beneath his cheek. A faint but delicious fragrance 
hovered over the quiet fingers and took their invisible 
but intoxicating way into the chambers of his brain. 
Suddenly, scarcely realizing what he was doing, he 
allowed his head to fall and his lips and face were 
pressed into the warm hollow of the two hands that 
opened instinctively to be pressed with a shy convulsive 
gesture against him and then as quickly to fall apart 
and lie inert beneath his mouth. 

Lucius, standing on the ground by the wall upon 
which Kay sat, could feel the girl’s knees just beneath 
his breast. His arms came up and met, one above the 
other, behind the slim waist that was pliant beneath 
the eagerness of his hands; and, without consciously 
taking them away he clambered up on the wall beside 
her. Her eyes, wide in the beam-shot darkness, looked 
almost sad and he thought he could detect something 
glistening in their corners. When he thought of these 
moments later it seemed natural that she should lean 
easily forward and that he should slip his shoulder 
and most of the upper part of his body in behind her 
against the tree and that he should pull her over against 
him. 

As the softness of her body beneath the arms pressed 
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against his and melted into the outlines of his own 
breast he felt as if a singing fire was set coursing 
through his veins. It was as if some burning liquid 
and yet one sharply lyrical was rushing along through 
him, leaving in its wake breathless moments of ex- 
quisite delight which set his heart to pounding and the 
breath hurrying across his open lips. 

Until now Kay had leaned against him, her arms 
still in her lap, her bright head half turned away; but 
when she felt his own arms tightening around her in 
warm spasms of eager pressure she began to move 
uneasily and turned her cool cheek until it rested 
against the side of Lucius’s face. One of her hands 
shook free of the other, fluttered duskily white for an 
instant in the hushed air and then came to settle like 
a dim moon-moth upon the darkness of his leg. Be- 
neath the fingers, appearing milkily cool to the startled 
gaze that he turned upon them, the flesh began to 
tingle and burn as if an asp had fallen upon him from 
a Mediterranean mulberry. But the moth stirred rest- 
lessly, and moved, half climbing, up along his leg, over 
his body and across his chest, behind his head to sink 
with a confiding folding of the wings into the angle 
that his neck made with his shoulders. 

Lucius felt as if he were going to fly into atoms, 
as if something within him would burst, as if the pull 
of gravity were suddenly and completely removed, as 
if he were regarding the world from a great distance; 
and all the time there seared along his leg and over 
his body the little hot flames that the trail of the asp 
had left behind to blaze and confound him with their 
burning. 

With her warm hand pressed against his neck; with 
the same subtle perfume of the fingers slipping around 
him and soaking into his brain; with the brightness of 
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her loose hair almost covering his eyes, he remained 
with his own hot face thrust into the curve of her 
throat, feeling beneath his lips the rapid beating of a 
pulse under the thin skin which made him acutely 
aware of the phenomenal perfectness of her self. From 
time to time she would turn her cheek until it just 
touched the tip of his ear and, with her free hand 
and arm, she would convulsively press his shoulder. 

They did not speak, they did not think; they were 
caught in an ecstasy whose tide had borne them high 
and would not let them down. Time fled around them; 
the passers-by grew fewer and fewer on the distant 
streets; the cold stars marched on across the sky and 
the pale silver of the dew was swept over the lawns 
by the night wind rustling the brown leaves of the 
trees that waited in obscure silence for the brightness 
of the dawn. 

Kay moved in Lucius’s arms with a movement that 
was not the stirring of passion, for in it there was a- 
suggestion of uneasiness. Her voice came close to his 
face, throaty and warm. 

“T wonder what time it’s getting to be?” 

He didn’t know, he didn’t care and told her as 
much. : 

“But I promised to be back by a certain time and 
you can’t keep people waiting too long.” 

The voice that lately had been husky with the 
divine knots that caught deep in his ear was now clear 
and almost matter-of-fact with a calmness that irritated 
him immeasurably. Her abandon had been with the 
consciousness that, after a certain period, she should 
have to stop and go do other things. The whole 
thing had come on him so easily, so unannounced by 
either his mind or his senses, that he wished pas- 
sionately that they might stay there until morning, just 
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as they were. And now she, femininely self-posses 
and completely returned to the unsparked state, 
reminding him of other engagements. 

She gently but firmly pushed him away and laughed 
with surprise at his objections. She began running 
her fingers through her hair, patting it here, pulling 
it there; and, fascinated, he watched her hands hover- 
ing about the yoke of her dress, drawing the v-shaped 
opening until the point of the “v” was squarely in the 
center of her breast. 

“There,” she said in bright, conversational tones, 
and to make it up to him she tapped him under the 
chin, and gave him a bird-like, sweet glance. Then 
she jumped down from the wall and looked up at 
him with a glance of expectancy which was begin- 
ning to be touched by impatience. 

Lucius was still afraid to trust himself to speech. 

He knew that the first word would betray the hoarse 
fullness in his throat; and before Kay cool, forgetful 
of the immediate past, anxious to be off, he felt that 
such would be ridiculous. He could only look at her, 
a vague pain and disappointment beginning to stir 
somewhere within him. But in spite of this pain she 
looked really beautiful and so, as much to try to de- 
ceive himself about his own feelings as to say some- 
thing designed to please her, he told her how lovely 
he thought she was. 

But Lucius was still sitting on the wall and as long 
as he was there and not in motion in the direction of 
her house she could not give herself up to much 
enthusiasm. But she acted it out very nicely and pulled 
playfully at his trousers. At last he jumped down and 
they started home. Now that things were as she de- 
sired them, her charm and loquacity returned with 
something like a burst. 
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“Malcolm told me that you like poetry, Lucius; you 


know I just adore poetry.” 


His reactions to these chatty words were so strong 
and so devious that he did not even answer her. Of 
course, he did like it, but he never would have thought 
of blurting it out. The most he would have permitted 
himself would have been: “I’m interested in verse.” 
He was not much on general enthusiasms. But if 
some one had spoken a line which he knew, or which 
struck him as being beautiful, or poignant, or as having 
any of the qualities that make you remember individual 
lines, he would have let himself go to his approval. 
Then he would have sought to match the line from 
among the many in his store. But such a thing as 
saying that he loved poetry was impossible for him 
because the impulse to say it had occurred to him 
enough to make him realize the extent of the folly 
of such a statement. For people who did not under- 
stand verse the remark would have immediately ren- 
dered him suspect, set apart, to be avoided; for those 
who appreciate verse, real poetry, lyric wretchedness, 
songs of despair, his banal words would stamp him as 
a person who realizes that poetry is a nice thing to 
know and to be able to quote occasionally. And so 
they, too, would dismiss him. 

Kay’s word “adore’’ literally sickened him and as 
they walked along through the shadowy dark he eyed 
her askance, wondering at her lack of perspicacity, re- 
senting her confidence in her ability to take him in by 
those words. 

Lucius looked at his watch and gave a little apolo- 
getic chuckle. sey ae 

“Kay, do you know what time it is?” _ 

“No.” The amusement on his face was matched 
by the genuine concern on her own. 
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“Tt’s eleven-twenty!”’ 

A moment’s consternation overspread her features 
and then he could see that she was beginning to ration- 
alize, to think of things which she would say to the 
boy whom she had “stood up.”” The temporary pertur- 
bation disappeared without her having uttered a word 
of reproach for him, or of uneasiness about being able 
to fix things. 

“Anyhow, we had a nice time, didn’t we?” 

“We certainly did,” Lucius answered, and took hold 
of her arm. She put her lids together with elaborate 
resignation. 

“T said we had a nice time,” and once again she 
tried to make it up to him by leaning around in front 
and giving him a sweet look straight in the eyes. 

When they got home the house was quiet and dark, 
but for a single light in the down hall, and she whis- 
peringly dismissed him with abstracted pressures of 
the hand which clearly showed Lucius that her concern 
about getting in without being heard was greater than 
any concern she might have about his seeing her again. 

But they had a definite date he remembered with a 
rising of heart as he hurried away; and her remark 
about poetry and her clear-headed calculations lost 
some of their significance before the heat of the physi- 
cal recollection of her body, her hand climbing over 
him, her face against his face. 

He ran the last block with the eager spring of a boy 
who is running away from a great experience straight 
to a sympathetic person into whose ear he will breath- 
lessly put the whole story. 

Mrs. Locke’s was dark; there was no light anywhere; 
Julien would have been asleep a good while, he told 
himself, but he would wake him and tell him of the 
wonderful experience. 
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The gray darkness of the verandah was cooler than 
the brown darkness of the lower hall; and as he boldly 
turned his back upon this brown darkness to put the 
latch on the heavy front door, he thought with a 
vague wonder that he ever could have been as he 
was that other night when he had dashed along through 
that same close blackness, and right into Julien but 
that instant arrived upon the porch. Compared to 
the Lucius of that humiliating, distant night, himself 
now was a far greater person; more expanded, larger, 
more experienced, less sensitive, less repressed. 

He went down the hall and up the stairs with as 
much of a saunter as the hour and a decent decorum 
would permit. 


CHAPTER V 


MIDNIGHT TALK ON WOMEN 


Wi cx he had turned on the light, the familiar 


appearance of their quarters beamed mistily 

upon him like the features of a cherished 
face. Now a new significance attached to the dimen- 
sions of the room, to its furniture, to the genial dis- 
array, to the proportion of the wall to window space; 
and this new meaning was because he himself was 
changed. 

Or, was he different ? 

The elements that composed him as he left that 
night to walk over and see Kay, were just the same 
elements that he was bringing back with him at the 
present minute. He had lost no ideal, he had saddled 
on no new illusion; the most he could say was that 
he had learned a little something about himself. The 
best to be made of it was that he had pushed his con- 
scious life farther into the extremities of his nature 
than it had ever been before. He actually conceived 
of that dully luminous, plasmic substance, hovering al- 
ways in a region between his brain and his heart— 
which substance he thought his essential life—as hav- 
ing been stirred into venturing far afield; and, holding 
his hands up beneath the light, he scanned them closely, 
wondering that he could see no trace upon the flesh 
of the palms of that other, delightful, now escaped 
flesh. But even as he held his hands closer to his eyes 
there arose from them that subtle perfume which had 
swirled in such havoc — the recesses of his brain. 
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He shut his eyes and it all came back over him. The 
wave of emotion which struck him and made him sway 
slightly within the warm ochre circle of the light, was 
the stronger and more intense because there were no 
physical crescendos to carry it up and because there 
were likewise no diminuendos upon which it might ease 
away. 

Slipping off his shoes, he went to the mirror and 
surveyed himself long and earnestly therein. As he 
loosened the knot of his tie, and tugged at the buttons 
of his crumpled shirt, he half turned his head from 
side to side but never once removed his gaze from the 
eyes that stared back at him a few feet away. They 
had grown, it seemed, deeper with a new-found knowl- 
edge, and a profound amusement just crinkled their 
corners. Then he turned his glance aside for a mo- 
ment, only to bring it back with all possible celerity. 
He was trying to catch himself off guard; trying to 
descry upon his smooth face a look of enviable ex- 
perience; trying to see himself as he supposed he must 
appear to any one who regarded him. But his face in 
repose was disconcertingly familiar; there were no 
visible alterations anywhere. at 

While he was undressing slowly, contemplatively, 
he heard sounds from the bed, a quick thud on the 
floor and Julien stood, blinking incredulously in the 
doorway, his head tousled, the flush of sleep still 
dyeing his face and neck. He leaned yawning against 
the sill and propped his right foot, toes down, upon 
the instep of the left one. As an aftermath to the 
yawn, he leaned forward, ran his hands from the hips 
down to the knees and up again, finishing the gesture 
by bending backwards as far as possible. He resumed 
a vertical position with a worried look upon his face. 

“Sure stiff,” he said concernedly. 
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“Stiff?” Lucius asked with off-hand impatience. 
Couldn’t Julien see that something extraordinary had 
happened to him; couldn’t he just tell it as easy as 
anything? Just like Julien, to let a stiff back obstruct 
his vision! 

“Yes, too much scrimmage to-day; got to tell coach 
to let up on me a little to-morrow. Won't be fit for 
anything if this keeps up.” 

Lucius indulged himself to a just audible grunt and 
went on with his undressing. He seemed coolly pre-- 
occupied, and this coolness in the face of Julien’s con- 
fidences about the practice and the soreness, which 
confidences would have, ordinarily, drawn warm interest 
and sincere solicitude from Lucius, began to reach 
Julien’s vicinity. 

“Where’ve you been?” he asked suddenly in a tone 
which indicated that he had meant to put the question 
earlier but had had his attention diverted by more 
serious matters. 

“Oh, nowhere.” Lucius meant his voice to be com- 
pletely noncommittal, but a shade of mystery darkened 
the syllables. He went on with his preparations 
for bed and did not glance in the direction of his room- 
mate. Julien goose-stepped carefully about the room, 
gingerly feeling his legs and thighs. The diversion 
was of shorter duration this time. 

“Oh, come on, where’ve you been?” 

“Nowhere, I tell you;”’ but the last word was lost 
in something like a sheepish laugh. 

“Darned funny to me, I don’t understand. What 
time is it?” 

“Must be about a quarter of twelve,” Lucius an- 
swered with prideful accuracy; he had just noticed 


the hour when he put his watch on the dresser for the 
night. 
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So strange is the human heart; and Lucius’s in par- 
ticular had led him into paths of elaborate indifference 
simply because Julien was conscious of his own sore- 
ness before he was aware of the extraordinary char- 
acter of Lucius’s behavior; mentioned this stiffness 
before he asked Lucius where he had been. And only 
a few minutes ago, Lucius had been running home the 
quicker to tell Julien of all that had happened to him. 

While Lucius was tying his pajama strings he cov- 
ertly watched to see if another question would be forth- 
coming, because only so long as there were unanswered 
questions could he retain the superiority which too 
often resided with Julien. He did not care to run the 
risk and so he said: 

“What do you want to know where I’ve been for?” 

“Well, I thought maybe you'd been robbing some- 
body’s persimmon tree.” The hint of raillery implied 
that no matter what Lucius had been doing, Julien had 
probably done it all he wanted to and had left off 
through sheer weariness or ennui. 

“T’ll tell you after we get in bed,” there was a chuckle 
in the boy’s voice. 

“You're the darnedest fellow I ever saw for talking 
in bed; you’re supposed to sleep when you get in bed, 
don’t you know that?’ But the question part of his 
words was put ina friendly, bantering tone which belied 
his apparent outdoneness. 

A few minutes later the light was out. Lucius was 
delightedly hunting words to begin his story while 
Julien lay upon his stomach, face turned away. 

“Fire, brother,’ he commanded. 

“Gosh, Julien, I don’t know where to begin; I don’t 
know—oh, well I might as well jump into the middle 
of it, I had a date with Kay Merrill to-night. It was 
wonderful; gosh!” 
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There came an amused sniff, and the voice, pushed 
upward into the throat and mouth, spoke: 

“Ah, hah, I’m beginning to understand;” and 
Julien’s tones went up and down the scale. 

“Say, Julien, that’s no way to do me,” this in mock 
pleading, “it really was the greatest thing I’ve ever 
been through.” 

“So serious as all that; you must have got on darned 
fast; where does she live, anyhow; I think I'll go to 
see her.” He laughed indulgently at his own teasing. 
Lucius chose to ignore these words. 

“You know her, don’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes, I’ve danced with her a couple of times; sure 
good-looking.” 

“She’s sweet,” this with dreamy conviction. 

“Just to you?” 

“That’s what I’ve been wondering; she stood up 
some other fellow for me to-night, and you know they 
say a dog that’ll fetch’ll carry.” 

Julien threw himself valiantly into the breach that 
Lucius’s tone had opened. 

“She may be square with you; some of them are, 
mighty few though.” 

“You won’t laugh if I tell you something, Julien?” 

“Laugh after midnight cry before dark.” Thus re- 
assured, Lucius went on. 

“She’s the very first girl I ever really kissed, you 
know, sure enough kissed.” 

There was a violent movement to the bed, pillows 
flew, bed-clothes swirled dully. When the excitement 
subsided Lucius could see Julien sitting bolt upright, 
staring at him, wonder-struck. 

“Say that again, not quite so fast.” 

“Yes, I mean it. Of course, I’ve sort of kissed girls 
before, but this time it was different. While I was 
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kissing her it was all me right here,” and he touched 
his finger reverently to his lips, “and I got so hot,” 
he said in the tone of a man who feels that he is report- 
ing a pertinent symptom to one of superior knowledge 
or experience. 

“Well, that beats me,” and Julien moved his head 
from side to side to show that he really was beaten. 

“I wish I could tell you how it got me; and it hap- 
pened just as easily; before I realized what I was 
doing I was kissing her.” 

“She’s probably a pretty clever girl, then. What did 
she do with her hands?” 

Lucius looked away and resolved to withhold the 
detail of the moth fluttering upon his leg. 

“They were behind my neck, behind my head, 
mostly.” 

“What did you do with yours?” 

“T had them around her,” he said in the same tone 
in which a man would have admitted to his doctor: 
“The pain comes mostly in the evening.’ 

“Did she—er—sort of part her lips while you were 
kissing her?” 

“Ves, she did, Julien,” this with quick and uncom- 
prehending enthusiasm in which was mingled admira- 
tion for Julien’s divination, “and once—’ Lucius 
caught himself and choked down what he was going 
to blurt out, feeling that there was some obscure con- 
nection between his near-revelation and the incident 
of the moth, as indeed there was. Julien looked at him 
with calm conviction. 

“No need to go on, I think I know what she did;” 
in which there was a deal of : “You can dispense with 
further description of the pains, I believe I have lo- 
cated the seat of the trouble.” 

The recollection of the early night seemed too much 
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for Lucius and he threw himself back upon his pillow, 
his bright eyes wide and staring up at the shadowy 
ceiling. 

“Aren’t women funny,” he said with divine assur- 
ance. 

“They cer-tain-ly are;’ Julien leaned on all the 
syllables of his pronouncement, “and you can’t depend 
on a one of them.” The tone of these last few words 
acquired a movement and an unfinished quality which 
foretold that more was to come. “T’ll tell you some- 
thing, Lucius, and I know you won’t tell anybody.” 

He paused to settle himself more flatly upon the bed, 
to arrange himself for the recital. The old clock on 
the landing boomed the half hour after midnight and 
the musical chimes went echoing off through the house 
to reach their shadowy porch where it just mingled 
with the faint crisp rustling of the last leaves upon the 
sycamores; and there in the semi-darkness there was 
a fine synthesis of the most attenuated reverberation 
and the most gentle whispering of the dead leaves. 
And from this synthesis there was disengaged a strange, 
mysterious intimacy, which settled over the two boys 
while one of them was to relate probably the most 
important event of his life, and while the other was to 
lie still, powerless to prevent the dark words, the crim- 
son words, the carmine and the purple words from 
speeding like soggy arrows to stain with their boldness 
the brightness of his great and new illusion, the ideal 
that he had reared for himself in his heart of Julien. 

“Tt’s been about three years ago now,’”—‘that made 
Julien seventeen,” Lucius thought to himself—“I had 
grown up with this girl, her name was Amy, and I 
think she was nearly a year older than I was. We 
went together a lot when we were kids and it was 
always sort of understood around the town that when 
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parties were given she and I were to go together. She 
was a beautiful girl and I guess I was pretty crazy 
about her. She was awful sweet.” Julien heaved a 
large and incomprehensible sigh. 

“Well, about that time’— ‘About what time,” 
Lucius could not help wondering—“there was a doctor 
there started going with Amy, too; he was a grown 
man, I guess about twenty-five years old, and she 
seemed to like him a good deal, although when he was 
going with her the strongest she never did stop being 
sweet to me. But nothing had happened up to that 
tines” 

Lucius lost the next few words so absorbed was he 
in an effort to interpret correctly that remark about 
nothing having happened; and then, as the meaning 
began to dawn on him, his senses grew lance-like in 
their keenness and he lay in a stupor of horror while 
the other talked on. 

“. . went with her so much, and had dates with her 
so many times when I wanted a date with her that I 
told Amy that would have to stop. I remember just 
as well where we were. Amy’s mother and father 
had gone off somewhere to play cards and she and 
I were alone in the house. She said I was unreasonable 
and then I got mad and told her I never wanted to 
see her again and made out like I was going to leave. 
That started her crying and she threw herself down 
on the couch. I hated to see Amy cry and so I did my 
best to cheer her up.” 

Julien allowed a long—and what he must have 
considered dramatic—pause to come in here. 

“And that’s the way it happened—the first time.” 

“To you?” Lucius’s voice, sounding as if it issued 
from a small and rusty pipe, startled him with its 
tightness. 
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“No, not to me; for her.” The carelessness of the 
first part of his answer, the importance he attached to 
the last pronoun, sickened Lucius and pained him with 
a nameless, sinking hurt somewhere inside of him. 
For Lucius, virtue in itself was nothing; it was liable 
to being so negative. But virtue in a person he loved 
was a beautiful thing, and chastity a bright jewel. It 
made no difference to him at all that people were or 
were not virtuous; but that Julien was not, and was 
casual over not being, was a stupendous fact that beat 
dully against his forehead. 

It was well for him that he lay enveloped in dark- 
ness for in the shadow that lay upon his face nothing 
could be seen of the working of the features, the bent 
mouth. 

Julien talked on and on; within a week after this 
surrender on Amy’s part she had married the young 
doctor. Julien had been sorely wounded, but had no 
word with the girl. And then it began to be noised 
abroad that the young doctor and his wife were going 
to leave the town and make their home elsewhere. 
Julien was strangely disturbed by this news and a day 
or so later when he saw Amy on the street she told 
him to come to see her. He did. One night she had 
called Julien to tell him that her husband was out on a 
bad case. Julien had gone down and had slipped 
through a window. She had met him in a night-gown. 
The old relations were resumed, she swearing that she 
loved only him. This went on until Amy left, and 
from that day until this he had not set eyes upon her 
or heard a word from her. “And so I guess I know 
what you mean when you say you think women’re 
funny.” His tone showed that to be the end of the 
story. For Lucius it was just the beginning. 

The blackness of Julien’s past rose like a genie and 
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had tried to make himself believe that Julien must have 
had a few experiences like that; he felt that Julien 
had really lived. He had forgiven in advance any 
misdeed which had come as the result of a moment of 
undeniable passion; a moment to be regretted and the 
deed not to be repeated. But to think that Julien had 
really been guilty of an affair, and with a married 
woman; had slipped through the windows of another 
man’s house—he simply could not take it all in at once 
and his ears began to buzz with a steady roaring. 
After a while Julien felt the tenseness and asked: 

“Sleep, Lucius ?” 

“No, I’m not asleep.” 

“You were so quiet I thought maybe my story had 
bored you.” 

“Tt hurt me so much I can’t talk, that’s all.” How 
curious these dreadfully serious, tragic words sounded 
to him, spoken deliberately in the November darkness. 

“Oh, Lucius, don’t be silly.” The readiness with 
which Julien brought this out showed that he had al- 
ready suspected the other of not understanding. 

“I’m not silly, Julien; it’s just that I think more of 
you than I do of anybody else in the world, except 
Mony, and I can’t reconcile anything like that with the 
way I think of you. You're so many things I’ve wanted 
to be all my life, and somehow or other, I can’t get 
over it.” 

Julien turned away on his side with a snort and pre- 
pared himself with careful and elaborate movements 
for a good night’s sleep. He forced his face into an 
expression of guilelessness and perfect calm. There 


was a long pause. 
“You don’t go in much for that sort of thing now, 


do you?” 
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“No,” short and positive. 

“T didn’t think you did,” came Lucius’s relieved 
voice. How much he had sacrificed already, how much 
he had learned, how much he had forgiven, how hum- 
bled he was in his affection for this boy who was 
always hurting him. 

“No, I’m through with all that sort of thing, for 
good; nothing in it. I want to do something down 
here in athletics, can’t mix ’em.” 

At any other time to have the cardinal principle of 
his life defended on the ground that it was good for 
athletics, the ideal that Mony had instilled in him 
almost every day of his old existence, would have 
thrown Lucius into a tremendous resentment. But at 
this moment Lucius found no fault. with the argument 
in favor of chastity. He realized then that the despair 
which had gripped him as Julien’s wretched recital 
progressed was not so much an impotent grief for 
Julien’s state as it was a dreadful alarm that it all 
might happen again. This would have been unbear- 
able, unthinkable, rending everything; and since he 
had just had Julien’s unsolicited promise he felt as if 
he had been swerved aside only in time to keep from 
falling headlong into a bottomless abyss. Lucius felt 
that he must reward Julien for his avowal, must him- 
self match the sacrifice with something commensurate 
in Julien’s eyes. 

“And I promise you the same thing, Julien.” A 
vow taken by a moyen dGge knight could have been no 
more sacred, and in tones no more fervid. 

“Promise me. what?” came Julien’s sleepy voice. 

“Not to—not to, er—go in for that sort of thing.” 

“All right with me what you do,” Julien said slowly, 
so slowly that by the way he dragged out the “oo” 
Lucius knew he was asleep. 


CHAPTER VI 


ANOTHER AFTERNOON 


HREE weeks had passed since Lucius’s first 
date with Kay, and during this time he had 


seen her almost every day. 

She had broken two german dates for him; he car- 
ried her books to and from school; he had taken her 
to the fraternity informal dance; she had even come 
out to watch him practicing tennis. They had gone to 
two football games together and at the last one Julien 
had turned out to be a hero. Lucius was beside him- 
self with pride and saw virtue and chastity in the new 
and not unflattering light of material considerations. 

It was a December afternoon and the white gold 
brightness of the sun was softened by a faint haze in 
the air which lay in blue upon the low hills beyond 
the river. There had been a spell of cold weather, 
brought down by a fierce norther which had torn away 
the last of the leaves that the chilly fall had left cling- 
ing to the brown trees, and the day was bracingly cool. 

The boy and girl moved along a quiet street that 
led out into the open country, walking with the ram- 
bling, careless motion of people who are as satisfied 
with the moment as they expect to be with some re- 
moter destination. They laughed at anything and their 
conversation consisted almost entirely of monosyllables, 
the meaning of which seemed to depend exclusively 
on intonation. 

They crossed the ravine at the end of the street and 
climbed the gentle hill on cae far side which was cov- 
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ered with frost-burnt grass grown so long and thick 
from the fall rains that its mats almost tripped them as 
they climbed. There were some wide flat rocks on the 
brow of the slope and they found a likely one and sat 
down with relief. Kay, who wore a white turtle-neck 
sweater, was so warm from the exertion that she 
dragged the white wool over her head where it would 
have stuck had Lucius not helped her with it. She 
emerged with a blinking, dazzled expression, her bright 
hair pulled about in shining wisps. 

“And you pack will come down to Brocketville 
Christmas ?”’ 

“Tl love coniag There was a pause during which 
Lucius could see that the girl had something she 
wanted to say. He encouraged her with a wide smile 
and she asked her question, half-fearfully, half- 
defiantly. 

“Do you think your mother will like me?” 

“Great goodness, of course she will; Mony is crazy 
about girls.” That was very lame, he thought, and the 
latter was just what he should not have said; because 
if his mother were crazy about girls, which certainly 
was not notably true, her really liking Kay would be 
little of a compliment. And if she really had been 
sympathetic with girls that did not at all mean that 
she would be so with a girl whom her son had singled 
out for a serious “case.” If Kay noticed the inadequacy 
of his reply she said nothing, but chewed reflectively 
upon a grass-stem. 

“Does Julien like me?” This time the question was 
put carelessly, as if the main issue were settled. 

“Surely, he does, and if he didn’t it wouldn’t make 
a bit of difference.” 

Kay looked quickly at the boy and this time divined 
the nature of his response. Lucius knew that, cer- 
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tainly in the beginning at least, it would have made all 
the difference in the world whether or not Julien liked 
Kay; and now that he himself believed that he loved 
her he was trying to discipline himself to be unmindful 
of Julien’s opinion. He thought he had succeeded. 

“You know Julien’s going to be down there the 
same time you are; didn’t I tell you?’”’ An expression 
of surprise widened Kay’s eyes for a second, and she 
shook her head meditatively over his question. 

“T don’t know whether I’m glad or sorry. Some- 
times I don’t know if I really like him; I can’t decide. 
Lots of girls are wild about him;.why, over at the 
house you ought just to hear them talk. And the 
other day after he made that touchdown I heard a half 
a dozen of them say at the supper table that they had 
taken him for their secret love.” 

“You weren’t among that number?” he bantered. 

“No,” and she laughed a little, “no, I wasn’t one of 
the ones who said it. He is very good-looking, isn’t 
he? Does he go with girls much?’ The question was 
put in a conversational tone. 

“Yes, he has a date every now and then; but ath- 
letes can’t go in much for that sort of thing.” His 
defense of Julien was business-like and final. 

“Are we so bad for athletes, then?’ And leaning 
over she took his hand. “Athletes sometimes marry 
us, you know.” . 

“That’s just it,” Lucius answered and he looked at 
Kay to see if she would understand exactly what he 
meant. If she did she regarded his statement as so 
obvious that she chose not to notice. She patted his 
hand. 

“T don’t seem to be hurting your athletics much.” 

‘Well, Kay, you know tennis is not exactly athletics ; 
and then again of course it is. But you see I can play 
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any time and Julien has to go at special times, and 
spends hours at it, and is not his own boss. I do 
exactly what I please, and if I don’t feel like it I don’t 
go out; that’s all.” 

“When do you play Coulter?” 

“Not until sometime in January.” 

“What will we do in Brocketville?’ Her question 
indicated no dissatisfaction with the prospect. The 
trip was a certainty; she simply wanted to know some- 
thing of what it involved. A traveler may say: “And 
what will we see in Strasbourg?” 

“You know what little towns are; there won’t be 
much to do. The first thing, I want you to know 
Abe and Smanthy; then I want you to love Pup; and 
I want you to like the house; and the live-oaks in the 
corner of the yard; and the way Mony sings French 
folk-songs. There'll be a dance or so at Green Hol- 
low Club and maybe one or two private parties, which 
will be terrible, but they might be amusing.” 

“Oh, I know little towns, don’t apologize.” 

There was a pause. Then he tapped on each side of 
his forehead, looked inquiringly at her and pointed with 
both the tapping fingers at her lap. She understood at 
once and settled back against the trunk of a low, leaf- 
less tree. 

“All right,” Kay said indulgently, “if you promise 
not to go to sleep.”” He reddened, for he actually had 
gone to sleep once with his head in her lap, but it was 
on the night of a day when almost everything had 
conspired to wear him out; and she hadn’t really 
minded. 

They remained thus for a long while and the sun 
sank nearer to the line of cobalt hills; the wandering 
airs that flowed over the slope grew chill and the 
shadows of the grass-stems longer and delicately brown 
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upon each other. From over the town way a confused, 
optimistic hum of life came to them through the clari- 
fied atmosphere of the late afternoon. Some one was 
whistling down in the valley and from the old field 
that crowned the distant hill behind them they could 
hear a woman singing; a nameless, unwritten song, no 
beginning, no end; plaintive and clear but blending har- 
moniously with the sonorous sounds of the twilight. 
A crow cawed from somewhere close at hand. Over- 
head a flock of geese, flying in a sharp-angled, golden- 
tinted silver V, bore through the thin air beneath the 
deep high sky and now and then there floated down to 
them their resonant nostalgic calls. 

Lucius thought of his bed at home, of the sound of 
the branches of the trees against the house on windy, 
stormy nights, the peculiar quality of the darkness that 
flared somberly into his room once the light was out, 
and of the pearly quality of the outside night when the 
moon shone through the sycamores and cast its coldly 
blue shadow over the floor. And in spite of the warm 
dear flesh beneath his head, in spite of the arms that 
lay about his neck and the white fingers that played 
with aimless delight in his hair, in spite of all this he 
felt alone, felt that he was none of the world’s concern. 
And in something like a spasm he raised both his arms 
and drew the upper part of the girl’s body down over 
his face. 

Ah, it was better in this warm pink obscurity, with 
his mouth and eyes immobilized against Kay’s breast. 

“Let me up, Lucius, I have something to read to 


you.” si ak Ed : 
“You can’t read by this light,” came his muffled 


tones. 
“Tt’s lighter up where I am,” she said and he re- 


laxed his arms. 
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“Fire away,’ he commanded. The enchantment was 
dispelled and sanity was returning with great strides. 
He could hear her rustling some paper that she had 
drawn from her dress, and a glance showed that she 
was embarrassed to begin. 

“You won't laugh at me?” 

“Certainly not; what is it, poetry?” 

Ves.” 

“Who wrote it, you?” She nodded her head and 
began to read: 


“Cardinal, my cardinal, 

When all the world was gray 

You sang in a barren, black-limbed tree 
A song of the sunlight in May. 


Cardinal, my cardinal, 

You sang a sweet, sweet song, 

And hope came back to my heart from the grave 
Where it had lain so long. 


Cardinal, my cardinal, 

One day no songs I heard; 

How could you know my heart was dead, 
You who were only a bird. 


Cardinal, my cardinal, 

Years and forever ago, 

I found you lying, frozen, 

A flame in the dazzling snow. 


Cardinal, my cardinal, 

The world is once more gray; 

When you flew to that far-off land of song 
You took my love that way. 
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Cardinal, my cardinal, 

The years are cold and long, 

But my heart shall stir one day, I know, 
And wake to your cardinal’s song.” 


There are moments in life when existence is an ex- 
cruciating and loathsome burden. There are minutes 
of such fierce, shamed embarrassment that the vital 
stream seems choked from bank to bank by the im- 
possibility of the mind to hurdle an unexpected and 
completely blocking barrier. These moments of weak- 
ening embarrassment are not, generally, for ourselves 
but for others: a friend detected in patent insincerity. 

Lucius had scarcely recovered from the circum- 
stances which had precipitated the reading of the 
verses, and the thoughts to which they led him, when 
he felt himself contracting, both mentally and physi- 
cally, at the hearing of the words. Why had Kay 
waited to spring this on him until such a moment as 
he had done something which she evidently thought 
merited a sort of reward for herself for acceding to 
his desires, even a little way? In the delicious moment 
when her breast had overlain his eager face she must 
have thought: “Now, I can make him listen to my 
verses.” Wouldn’t he have been anxious to listen to 
anything that she wrote, anyhow? MHadn’t they 
threshed that all out the time that he had read her his 
essay on People Who Whistle in the Street. But she 
must not have understood the bargain as he had, else 
she would not have resorted to this species of barter. 

Of course, Kay must have written her poem simply 
to please him because he remembered now how atten- 
tively she had watched when he had spoken to her of 
Housman and Meredith; how quickly she had nodded 
her head in approval over phrases such as: 
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“And overhead the aspen heaves 
Its rainy-sounding, silver leaves.” 


At that very instant she must have been contemplating 
her own lines. There was nothing wrong with all that, 
but, in spite of himself, he felt such a vast humiliation 
that he could not look up. He took refuge in the 
subterfuge of pretending to be impressed, so dumb- 
founded that he was incapable of any coherent com- 
ment; he strove with all his might to assume the pas- 
sive, contemplative attitude of one who is, by an- 
other’s words, thrust bodily into a path of irresistible 
revery which longs passionately to carry through to the 
end of the strength of the inspiration. 

He lay with his arm over his eyes. Across the edge 
of his sleeve, with the woolen threads so close to his 
eyes that they made blue and red lights before his gaze, 
he could see Kay’s flushed, pleased face. Some one 
might just have said to her: “You must send that in 
as competition for the Poetry Prize of America.” He 
hated himself for the dissembling that her verses had 
made necessary; he hated himself for the way he was 
obviously succeeding in making her believe that he 
was, literally, too overcome to speak. 

As a finisher for his own self-abasement he allowed 
his lips full extra movements as he repeated the re- 
frain of her poem: “Cardinal, my cardinal;” and then, 
unequalled admiration upon his mouth, “And wake to 
your cardinal song.”’ He knew she was watching him, 
delighted that some of the actual words and phrases 
had stayed with him. 

Gosh, it was awful; and in spite of all he could do, 
his mind raced along tearing the uninspired, common- 
place verses to pieces. The whole thing was reminis- 
cent of Whitman’s Captain, My Captain; and it was 
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a far cry from Whitman’s dead leader to a bird. Not 
that he wasn’t sympathetic with birds, far from it; 
but there was a decent fashion for a bird to die, even 
as smart a one as Kay’s cardinal. When had the world 
been gray to Kay? She had the kind of disposition 
that simply cannot see things on the dark side for more 
than one minute at a time; and if hope had ever left 
Kay’s heart,—bless her—it certainly hadn’t been gone 
long enough to repose with any moribund decorum in a 
fanciful grave. That wasn’t so bad about the “flame 
in the dazzling snow,” and with little movings in his 
own breast he remembered the red bird that had 
alighted that distant winter’s day upon his own 
snowy lawn at Brocketville. 

And then because he thought her verses impossible, 
and because he realized the utter vicarious quality of 
all the sentiment, and because he knew she had done it 
to try to please him, to try to make herself the kind of 
person he would have had her be, he raised his arms 
again and drew her down to him. She condescended 
this time in much the same way that a mother allows 
herself to be hurriedly kissed by a youngster who has 
just been granted permission to play in a neighbor’s 
yard. But she leaned over him for a long time, shed- 
ding upon him the magic sweetness of her youth and 
the freshness of her body. 

And in his thankfulness that she was so beautiful, 
so sweet, he forgave her the sin; and she, because he 
had been so appreciative of her effort, forgave him 
that he did not kiss her before they left the evening- 
shrouded hill. 


CHAPTER VII 
CHRISTMAS 


OT until Lucius climbed aboard the train from 

N the city to Brocketville did he realize the extent 

of his emotions when he had left school that 
morning for the holidays. 

He had been glad to leave. He had done well in 
his examinations and he had the prospect of happy 
days ahead. The extra care which he had put on his 
dressing had made of the journey home a real trip; 
one to be recognized as such not so much for what one 
actually wore during the time, but for what one would 
put on after the destination was reached. 

Lucius imposed his personality on the people within 
range of him that morning in the car by sheer exuber- 
ance and by the abandon which he put into leaving 
one community for another. But when he settled him- 
self into the coach marked ‘‘chair’”’ at the station in the 
city, and not until then, did he realize how puffed up 
and uncertain had been his efforts earlier that day to 
feel possessive of the car in University Station. 

The whole appearance of this train was warming. 
The engine was smaller than main-line engines but 
the conductor of the train was Mr. Martin. There 
was no Pullman, but the brakeman-porter was a distant 
cousin of Abe’s and would greet him with a servile and 
respectful good humor. The smell of the coach was 
familiar, and he regarded it as likely that he had taken 
many rides in this very car from Brocketville to Live 
Oak Valley. From where he sat in the rear seat he 
could recognize some Brocketvillians who were allow- 
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ing to expand in the congenial atmosphere of “their” 
train the natures which the size and the strangeness of 
the city had kept too long in abeyance. 

Lucius counted the mile-posts and the posts between 
the mile-posts. He saw the dick-cissels perched on the 
sagging wires that ran along by the track. The little 
towns began to grow more and more his; the country- 
side changed its noncommittal expression to a smile. 

Finally the last station before Brocketville was 
passed. He walked up and down the aisle, scarcely 
able to keep from jumping off and racing with the 
train which moved all too slowly to suit the desires of 
his spirit. At sight of a well-known road which dipped 
down between winter-brown fields to cross the track, 
a road along which he had driven many times with 
Mony, a lump rose in his throat. 

He had not seen her for more than three months. 

But as the train began to slow and take its creak- 
ing course among the dull, whitewashed Negro 
shanties, the warehouses, cotton gins and compress 
platforms, self-command returned and _ everything 
cleared up for him long before the train finally came to 
a clanking halt. 

He moved slowly along the aisle behind alighting 
passengers, holding his bags, one in front, one behind. 
Bending his head he caught a glimpse of the carriage 
upon the back seat of which reposed an elegantly 
dressed woman. She sat a little forward, and with one 
finger of a gray-gloved hand loosened a tight half veil 
that was held in place by the soft point of her nose. 
Abe was holding’ the horses’ bridles, head turned back 
towards his mistress who was speaking. He was evi- 
dently waiting for permission to release the bits so 
that he might advance and take hold of Lucius and his 
baggage when the latter alighted from the train. Sup- 
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pressed excitement showed on the old Negro’s face. 

While the boy moved along behind the blind spot of 
the coach, a blankness caused by the drinking cabinet, 
the wash-room and the heater, this permission must 
have been granted, for the Negro was standing with 
bared head and grinning face to receive his young mas- 
ter when the boy jumped down from the train. 

“Shorely glad to see you, Mister Loocius, how is 
you?” 

“Just fine, Abe; you all right?” 

And the exuberant affirmative response was lost in 
the scramble and the noise of the crunching gravel, the 
hissing of steam and the shouts of hack-drivers and 
the cracking of their whips. 

“How are you, honey?” 

The woman was overjoyed to have her son again, to 
see him well, to own him for even a brief season; and 
in all of this she found the strength to completely hide 
her feelings from every one but Lucius, who had flung 
down his hat on the carriage seat and thrown both 
arms about his mother’s neck. He did not speak, not 
daring to trust himself. 

. aoe well you look; you’ve gained; my! you look 
nel” 

The enthusiasm of these words, their banality, re- 
stored the boy’s composure and he climbed in and 
took his place by his mother. How small her hand 
felt in his; unconsciously he compared it to Kay’s. 

Abe was storing bags in the front seat, making a 
small but important adjustment—tightening the check- 
rein. He rubbed his hands good-humoredly. The day 
was bright and cold. 

“Don’t he look fitten, ma’am?” 


“Yes, he does, Abe; and aren’t we glad to have him 
home?” 
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“We sho'ly is, ma’am.”” And the rubber-tired wheels 
of the carriage began to roll over the gravel of the 
station platform. 

The season of the year being what it was there were 
no loungers in front of the drug-stores, and few 
people were passing along the streets; but as the car- 
riage, spick-and-spanned through the town more than 
one idly curious face was brought closer to the plate 
glass of a door or window that the mildly envious, 
faintly proud eyes might gaze a trifle longer on the 
town’s smartest turn-out. 

Lucius and Mony were trying to deliver all of their 
parcels of news at once. It was not so much the 
hearing as the telling that was important to each of 
them, and the more they served up the greater relief 
and naturalness did they feel. 

“T wrote you, honey, didn’t I, about poor Mr. Lynch 
dying?” and Mony shook her head feelingly over the 
sadness of a death which, in this moment, could affect 
the boy no further than a superimposed, serious ex- 
pression which he did not feel called on to hold. She 
had written him about Mr. Lynch. 

But even though an item of interest may be told in 
a letter the actual contract of delivery is not completed 
until words have been passed on the subject. 

“And did I tell you, Mony, that I am second man 
and first freshman on the squad?” 

“Tennis squad, you meant, didn’t you?” asked Mony 
uncertainly, her chin lowered, her eyes bent on Lucius, 
who nodded his head emphatically and drew in a half 
breath at the corner of his raised lips as a sign of 
satisfaction. 

“Smanthy’s crazy to see you; she’s been cooking for 
weeks. I have no idea what she’s been doing; she 
wouldn’t let me in the kitchen at all this morning.” 
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“And how is Pup, and the Jerseys?” 

“Fine, fine; I would have brought Pup along, honey, 
but you know he’s getting old and he sort of smells 
up the carriage.””’ The short, shadowy arch of a cres- 
cent wrinkle hung suspended a moment beneath the 
woman’s sensitive nose. “I told him, though, about 
your coming, and he seemed terribly excited; I let him 
sniff one of your old coats and you should have seen 
his eyes. He really knew what I meant.” She was 
talking a little rapidly for she wanted Lucius to feel 
that the dog’s intelligence had somehow made up for 
her not bringing him. As a matter-of-fact, the boy 
thought, why shouldn’t a dog so wise be allowed to do 
a little regulated smelling-up. 

The woman did not tell the boy of the emotions that 
surged from the warm darkness of the gun-closet to 
beset her with their memories when she got out the 
old coat to hold it to the dog’s nose. Some of the 
hunting-garments of the boy’s father strll hung, 
straightening and fading through the years, in the 
shadows of this closet. And Mony did not tell Lucius 
then that when she had brought out his old coat she 
had held it to her own face, and that into the chambers 
of her brain there stole, in memory, all of the different 
odors that had been his from the time he was a baby 
until now that he was a man. How she had remem- 
bered with something like a sharp pain the first odor 
of powder and milk that had insensibly given away to 
an almost odorless state which lasted until he was 
about four. Afterwards he had begun to smell like a 
little boy, especially on his forehead, when she would 
kiss him the last thing at night. And then, when he 
was twelve, this quality had begun to alter rapidly, and 
each night she imagined that she could detect in the 
air about his crushed pillow some faint new emanation, 
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hinting vaguely of manhood, and life ahead, and she 
would go to her room disturbed by the strangeness of 
the perfume that hung about her child. 

As they drove briskly up the main street Lucius saw 
his mother turn and gaze proudly in the direction of 
the bank. Her head went up a trifle higher. With a 
shock the boy realized that her mind had, even in these 
first few moments of their being together, been com- 
pletely withdrawn from him and sent in another direc- 
tion. When she turned a slight frown showed on her 
forehead. 

“Mr. Pendleton hasn’t been well lately; I’m worried 
about him.” She was blinking her eyes so as to dis- 
miss Mr. Pendleton from her mind and get back to 
her son. 

How strange it is that in the crises of life nothing 
alters as the moments tick away. 

When, after a lapse of years, we come suddenly upon 
a person who was once dear and whom, only the day 
before, we have told ourselves we have forgotten, and 
at first sight all the old dearness comes flooding in to 
smother our poor words; and the other, undisturbed, 
unheeding, asks: “How are you?” and passes on, not 
caring how we are, having spoken automatically; why 
then the light of the day does not alter, the leaves do 
not flutter down from the trees, people do not turn and 
stare at the drama. 

And so when Lucius heard his mother say: “I’m 
worried about him,’ his life fell upon a dead pause; 
and he marveled at these dreadful words, spoken casu- 
ally, seriously, possible of utterance because, during the 
past three months, Mony had been dwelling on 
thoughts about which she had told him nothing; he was 
amazed, in lancet-like moments of consciousness, that 
only to himself were his mother’s words dreadful. The 
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horses’ sleek hides still shone in the pale winter sun- 
shine, Abe’s broad back continued to speak eloquently 
of his joy at having Lucius home again; the noisy 
sparrows flew from their path, and the carriage itself 
glinted grandly up the broad street. 

“Honey,” Mony nudged him, “Malcolm January 
spoke to you; didn’t you see him?” 

“Where?” And Lucius half rose and turned round 
in the carriage. “Hello, Malcolm,” he called back; 
and the voice sounded for all the world like his own. 

Mony had divined too late the shock she had given 
her son and was glad to find him immediately neglect- 
ful of something whose importance in the eyes of both 
of them would permit of her speaking to him suddenly, 
and of thus definitely changing the subject of their 
thoughts. 

Smanthy raised the kitchen window with a bang as 
the carriage passed up the driveway and called out 
something like: “Hi, Mister Loocius.” But as the 
window came clattering down again, and just before 
the glass cut the space in front of the jovial, beaming 
face, both Mony and Lucius heard: ‘““Lawdy, Lawdy, 
mah baby’s back home.” 

So perfect was it all at the house, so tightly did 
Smanthy wring his hand, so capable and understanding 
did she seem, and so heady and rich were the odors of 
the kitchen and the back passages that the incident of 
Mr. Pendleton was fading in Lucius’s mind as the 
memory of a short and bad dream. He actually 
thought no more about it. 

There was a smell of tea-leaves in the front hall. 
“Aunt Marthy was here yesterday,” Mony explained 
as she caught Lucius’s eyes that roved ecstatically about 
the spotless, welcoming lower floor. The steps up the 
stairs were as many moments of delight, and afforded 
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a new height from which the boy could view his home. 

Once inside his mother’s room, the smart hat and 
veil came off and the loose hair was given an upward 
rubbing pat all in one movement, and the woman threw 
her arms around her son’s neck. 

“Oh, honey,” was all she could say as she patted his 
back; but from the damp tightness of her voice he 
knew that there were tears in her eyes. She released him 
suddenly, turned quickly so that he might not see her 
emotion and, going to her broad mirror, began to comb 
up the high bright waves of the pompadour. She was 
laughing, a shamed, let-down laugh. 

“T’m so glad you’re home, darling; there’ve been so 
many things I couldn’t write about, things that I 
wanted your advice on... .” And the boy knew by 
the tenseness in his mother’s voice that when she had 
said that there had been many things she had wanted 
to write about, she had meant something entirely dif- 
ferent from the subject upon which she wanted his 
advice. He had the impression that she had been on 
the point of a revelation and had thought better of it. 

“You see, I’ve changed things around in my room,” 
and turning, she made a sweeping gesture that took in 
the whole apartment. “The sun does not wake me with 
the bed like that, and then if I sew in the afternoon my 
dresser being there,’—and she pointed to an old ma- 
hogany chest of drawers whose glass pulls shone and 
caught little points of flame from the open fire— 
“makes the light much better on my work.” 

“My, it’s great to be home; I guess I must have a 
good deal of will-power because I didn’t realize until 
just this minute how much I have missed you, how 
much I have wanted to be here.” 

“Of course you have, worlds of will-power,” said 
Mony in mild indignation, her mind turned completely 
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aside from Lucius’s words by the implication that her 
son might be lacking in one of the essentials of a man. 
She was putting pins in her back hair and holding 
down her shining head while she adjusted the barette. 

“Tell me about this girl, is it serious?” Her tone 
was highly inflected but off-hand, and the unimpor- 
tance of her question in her own and her son’s eyes 
was to have been attested to by the fact that she held 
hair-pins between her teeth as she spoke. Lucius was 
not deceived by his mother’s subterfuge, and out of 
the corner of his eye saw that she was watching him 
in the mirror. 

“There’s not much to tell,” he said, prefacing his re- 
marks with a yawn which meant that he was gladder 
to be at home and relaxed than he could possibly be to 
speak of any girl, “I think I’m crazy about her, that’s 
all’? 

Mony came over, still making little adjustments to 
her clothes, and sat down in front of the fire. 

“Don’t the young people nowadays ever say they are 
in Jove with each other?” Her tone would imply that 
she had a sincere and academic interest in the scanty 
vocabulary of her son’s generation and that she rather 
deplored the passing of such a fine old word as “love.” 
But with her cunning she knew that her son was ex- 
tremely cautious in his words, and she knew that he 
would hesitate to use the word love. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he answered slowly, ‘it 
doesn’t make much difference so long as we mean the 
same thing.” Lucius stopped in the middle of his sen- 
tence to lend an ear to a tapping, scraping sound that 
came along the upstairs hall. With a bound the boy 
was up and through the door. He had known instantly 
what the noise was. Pup always did have an aversion 
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for walking on the carpet runner. There was a sound 
of scuffling in the hall; ill-concealed pantings which 
must have been pure histrionics on the dog’s part for 
the house was not that warm; the boy calling the dog’s 
name; resounding pats and then a yelp of excitement. 
They came in together, the dog’s grave happy eyes on 
Lucius’s flushed face. 

“Well, you got in, didn’t you?’ Mony, leaning 
down, asked the dog in a small indulgent voice; and 
Pup wagged his tail vigorously. 

“He does smell a little, doesn’t he?” the boy queried 
delightedly. 

“It’s terrible,’ Mony said, laughing in a mock, out- 
done tone. 

“It’s wonderful,” the boy said, and hugged the dog 
again. 

Pup came over to the fire, looked at the two people 
and, just as if it had been his life-long habit, stretched 
himself on the rug in front of the fire. 

“Why, did you ever,’ Mony exclaimed, “he knows 
perfectly well I don’t allow him to do that, not in this 
room.” But from her tone Lucius knew that she had 
no idea of disturbing him. 

The talk between the two grew desultory as the 
darkness gathered outside the window-panes; but the 
flames from the fire cast their dancing shadows high 
over the walls and ceiling and from below stairs there 
came a distant bustling rumble which foretold that 
dinner would soon be ready. 

“I’m going to put Kay in the spare room, and Julien 
—is that his name?—in Lanny’s room; do you think 
that’s all right?” 

Lucius thought it was, and his dissatisfaction with 
his mother’s question about Julien’s name was prac- 
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tically dispelled by the casual fashion in which she 
spoke of his Uncle Lanny. She was beginning to be 
alive again; and she was beginning to forget the past. 

“Everything is ready for them,” she said with the 
pride of a good housekeeper. 

They arrived the second day after Christmas, by 
different trains. 

“Are you glad to see me?” Kay asked. 

“How are you, room-mate?” were Julien’s words. 

Mony was much taken with the girl. “I think she’s 
lovely,” she said, but in such a well-considered tone 
that Lucius believed Kay was not, in Mony’s eyes, some 
other things which might be as important as being 
lovely was. 

“Tsn’t Julien nice!’ and Mony shook her head in 
apparent incomprehension that any one could be so 
nice. 

“TI told you he was,” replied Lucius with an audible 
but factitious irritation that his mother had not had 
confidence in his judgment. 

“T hope they’ll have a good time.” Mony, having 
declared her pleasure with them both, by this remark, 
allowed the burden of the entertaining to fall upon her 
son’s shoulders, where, indeed, it belonged. 

They began going out immediately and even to din- 
ner-parties which, in that community, in that time, and 
for people of the age of Julien and Kay and Lucius, 
were so rare that the hosts, almost without exception, 
were so deeply impressed with their own temerity for 
having essayed such a citified form of entertainment, 
that they gave all too little attention to the table con- 
versation and the details which make or ruin a dinner; 
seeming to believe, moreover, that the individual guest 
should feel so proud of being present that he could 
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lapse into a prideful coma, and thus spend a happy 
evening. 

At the dances Kay and Julien were the centers of 
interest and stares. Most of the local girls resented 
the importation of Kay but divined the smartness of 
her clothes and the dernier cri of the way in which she 
put her arm about her partner’s neck while dancing. 
Only the two Florence cousins accepted Kay immedi- 
ately for what they knew her to be: one of their ilk. 
Their talk was just the same, their clothes seemed cut 
by the same hand, there were even similarities in the 
tones of their voices. 

The town boys, the many who had not been away 
to school and probably would not go, held Julien rather 
in awe; for they kept up eagerly with athletics and all 
remembered his run at the close of the past football 
season. They tried to discuss learnedly with him the 
“prospects” for the coming year; they spoke familiarly 
of the various members of the team at Varsity; they 
called the coach by his first name—a liberty which not 
even the sports writers allowed themselves. 

Their conversation reminded Lucius of an early idea 
he had had, and one from which he was not even then 
entirely emancipated. Mony used to entertain minis- 
ters during synod and presbytery and the talk was all 
of God and Jesus and the Evangels; and once there 
had visited them a large, fierce-looking man who, it was 
known, had hunted big game in Africa, and for his 
benefit the words rhinoceros, elephant, giraffe, kanga- 
roo had been of frequent occurrence. And several peo- 
ple at the table had made timid and hopeful reference 
to the local traditions concerning panthers, and the 
years when the ’coons and ’possums had been specially 
destructive to poultry. But just as the preachers and 
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church dignitaries had not appeared to have—over 
their food—an irresistible passion to discuss God and 
Jesus and the Evangels; just as the big-game hunter 
had been able to curb his enthusiasm over the stories 
of a good night’s sleep being ruined by maraud- 
ing vermin; so Julien had seemed a little bored by 
the football talk and more than once broke away 
from the admiring group to dance with the Florence 
girls. 

“They are the stuff,” he said with finality; and Lu- 
cius recalled with pride that Maizie was the only girl 
in Brocketville who had ever interested him. 

Kay’s beautiful face and slender figure swaying to 
the rhythm of the music had a tendency to inspire in 
the town girls hitherto unknown limits of gayety and 
abandon in the dance; and when the music was not 
playing, the easy way in which she kept her little circle 
laughing and ogling, rather drove the girls to the cover 
of each other’s remarks, which strove to be mutually 
comforting. 

“I guess they must use a lot of rouge up at Uni- 
versity.” The words jerked slowly over pallid lips. 

“T never saw two colors of blue on the same dress 
before, did you, Mary?” 

“Don’t you think she’d be a lot better looking if she 
didn’t wear her hair so far down on each side of her 
face? She must have terrible ears.” 

“T can’t see how she can dance in those high heels!” 

“Tsn’t that a funny little bag she’s carrying on her 
arm? Do you suppose she could have cigarettes in it?” 
And by the way the speaker leaned upon the ‘“‘could,” 
it was plain to all hearers that Kay’s possessing ciga- 
rettes had been looked on as likely. 

“I never did care for the baby doll type, did you?” 
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“What do you suppose she is saying to those boys; 
look at them laughing.” 

The next night they were all to remain at home 
and they sat long over the coffee after supper. It was 
the first time that there had been an opportunity for 
any general conversation. 

“What course did you tell me you are taking at 
University, Kay, I mean what’s your major work in?” 

“T suppose it'll be English, that’s what most of the 
girls take.” ; 

Mony had not heard the last part of Kay’s wretch- 
edly betraying answer so pleased was she to know that 
the girl was interested in the things that she herself 
and Lucius found the most worth while. 

“Oh, isn’t that fine,” she encouraged brightly. “Do 
you read much Shakespeare?” 

“T guess we haven’t got that far yet, it is mostly just 
English, so far.” This reply mystified Mony who was 
not clear on a system of education that could make out 
of Shakespeare anything but English. She turned to 
Julien. 

“Will you spend any of the holidays with your fam- 
ily, Julien?’ And then, seeing, feeling, the black look 
that her son sent at her horizontally beneath the warm 
light of the chandelier, “Oh, I recall now, Lucius did 
tell me you were going to visit with some people, some 
friends of yours, where is it?’ and she turned on 
Lucius a look which asked his pardon for having 
broached the untouchable subject. 

“Darling’s Ford,’’ said her son shortly, with his eyes 
hardened on his mother’s face. 

“Darling’s Ford, that’s it,” Mony went on pretend- 
ing to ignore her son’s expression, “what a pretty 
name.” 
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“It’s a good little town, really just a few houses on 
the river ; you have to go through the city to get there.” 
Julien’s eyes sparkled, he seemed to regard going 
through the city as one of the imminent joys of life. 
Lucius was vaguely disturbed. 

“Kay, are you and your mother going abroad this 
summer?” Mony was serving from a deep bow! filled 
with fruit and cream. 

“No, Mrs. Deering, I suppose we won’t. There was 
a pause, Kay ran her index finger along the smooth 
silver of the spoon. “I’ve been abroad once.” 

Beneath the yellow light the woman saw her son 
redden and squirm in his chair; but she dared not look 
directly at him, she knew his embarrassment. Every- 
thing she said brought on something discomfiting. Lu- 
cius did not dart black glances on his mother because 
he recognized that her question had been entirely harm- 
less. He had not dreamed before that Kay was capable 
of making sucha stupid remark. Julien saved the situ- 
ation by commenting with high favor upon the dessert. 
Mony leaned forward as she explained. 

“This is an old family receipt,’ and she tapped 
lightly once or twice with her spoon upon the side of 
the crystal bowl while she talked. “When my grand- 
mother came out to this country in 1831 the captain 
of the boat gave it to her. The only thing that makes 
it any different, really, is that it has a little eau-de-vie 
added after the cream is whipped.” Julien nodded 
respectfully, his mouth nearly full. 

“Do they still have literary societies at University?” 
Mony asked, looking pleased from the compliment that 
had been paid her dessert; “you know I went up there 
once, back in the old days;” and she smiled indulgently 
with herself because she knew she was not so very old, 
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and because every one told her that she did not look 
anything like her age. 

Kay seemed to be delighted with Mony’s question 
and turned a mischievous look upon Lucius. She was 
glad of an opportunity to speak. 

“Yes, they do, the Scarab is the one I belong to.” 

“Why, Kay,” the boy expostulated, “you know 
you don’t belong to Scarab.” He marveled at her 
temerity. 

“Yes, I do, Lucius,” she said slowly, measuring her 
delight, “I wasn’t going to tell you until we got back 
to school. They accepted me on The Cardinal.” 

There followed a lot of rapid talk during which the 
girl explained the procedure of getting taken. The 
society was for girls only and admitted or refused ad- 
mission on the basis of one or more original efforts 
read by the person proposing the new name. Lucius 
scarcely knew what to make of Kay’s having been 
taken on account of the verses that had had such a 
strange and unpleasant effect upon him. He felt that 
he should, in a measure, regard her membership in the 
society as an exoneration of the charges he had made 
against her in his mind for the vicarious and insincere 
quality of the poem. 

When supper was definitely over Mony excused her- 
self for a moment saying she wanted to run upstairs 
to get something to throw around her; and she gave 
her smooth shoulders a little forward movement which 
was accompanied by a rapid putting forward of 
the lips. Julien wanted to get the cigarettes that he 
had left in his room. Kay and Lucius were alone 
for a few minutes. The girl came close to the boy 
and looked at him with big eyes; she seemed nerv- 
ous. 
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“Lucius, aren’t we going to be together any while 
I’m here; why, I thought .. .” 

‘Don’t you call this being together?” and he reached 
out to put his arms around her. For a moment she 
stood straight in his arms and then, suddenly relaxing 
her body against his, she pressed her face up and kissed 
him full on the mouth. Her lips almost burned and 
he held her away in a movement of astonishment. Her 
eyes were dark and looked him through. 

“I mean,” she said huskily, “aren’t we going to be 
alone, any?” 

He was beginning to explain to her the difficulty of 
getting to themselves when they heard steps coming 
rapidly along the upper hall. She turned away with a 
sharp frown drawing her brows together. There was 
no trace of her emotion when Mony and Julien entered 
the parlor a few seconds later. 

But Lucius was disturbed; he scarcely knew what to 
make of Kay’s behavior. Not that he disapproved; 
he simply could not understand. 

Some one asked Mony to sing and she sat down to 
the piano. When Lucius went over to open it for her 
they exchanged glances of smiling reminiscence. 

She had found an old ivory shawl which hung 
straight from her slim shoulders and which let just a 
finger’s width of her blue dress show between its dull 
whiteness and the whiteness of her neck with the gold 
hair piled above. Lucius sat where he could see his 
mother’s face, grown extraordinarily mobile in the 
light of the candles that stood on each end of the old 
piano. It was the first time she had sung for him 
since his return for the holidays. 

Kay and Julien sat in respectful attitudes upon the 
great sofa; their heads were bent in attitudes of cour- 
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teous attention, but Kay scarcely once shifted her gaze 
from Lucius’s face. 

The woman sang the old favorites in her free voice 
that rose with perfect ease to the high notes and sank 
richly upon the lower ones. She did not sing Fox. 

But she did sing the French folk-songs, beginning 
with Mon Pére Me Veut Marier. There was Celu 
Que Mon Cour Aime Tant, Fuyez ! Amour and Les 
Trois Princesses. By the way his mother put her 
fingers to the keys Lucius knew she was preparing to 
sing Sur le Bord de la Seine. Her voice rose, com- 
plained, thrilled in the sadness of the song; and the 
scene of long ago when Mony had brought him close 
to his father’s picture came back to him and he remem- 
bered it as yesterday. He believed he understood now 
why his mother had always liked that one the best; 
why she sang it more beautifully and more feelingly 
than she did the others. Her voice died away on the 
last sobbing strains and she let her chin rest for a 
moment upon her breast. It was an old histrionic 
trick. 

Lucius came out from under the spell. He could 
not stand it that the scene should go awry, and, dashing 
over to Kay who still sat immovable, he whispered 
fiercely to her: ‘Those are the ones I was telling you 
about; you must say something.” 

Kay did not resent his action. She began to stir and 
her face grew lighter with a vague smile. Her cool 
voice came out with a forced enthusiasm. 

“Oh, Mrs. Deering, those were lovely; I just adore 
them. ‘There is nothing like the old songs, is there? 
I think I heard Yvette Guilbert sing some of them 
once.” Lucius began to breathe, but the oppression 
was to return almost immediately. Kay was still 
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speaking : “There was one that I liked specially, won’t 
you sing it again, something about the Princesses?” 

The words to this one being simple, the girl under- 
stood a measure of them. The moment of freedom 
that Lucius had enjoyed but heightened the gloom into 
which these unfortunate words plunged him. He 
caught a glimpse of his mother’s face and she darted 
him an expression which conveyed to him that it was 
no use. As cruel as was the implication of Mony’s 
look he did not, could not, resent it. He was of the 
same hopeless, impatient mind. 

The girl had failed utterly to appreciate On the 
Banks of the Seine. 

They all stood up; Kay was still talking, express- 
ing her regret not to hear again the one she liked; 
Julien was mumbling something which no one under- 
stood. 

Robert Deering looked down upon the scene from 
the safety of his frame, and Mony and Lucius both 
gazed at the picture simultaneously. 

“That’s Mr. Deering,” Mony explained to the two. 
guests. 

At this instant a knock was heard on the front door 
and Mony, in a tone which indicated that she knew who 
it was, and with a certain smugness around the mouth, 
said she would answer. 

It turned out to be Mr. Pendleton who, without 
waiting for Mony, threw his hat with a little flip upon 
one of the hall seats. 

The gesture was not lost upon Lucius. Mr. Pendle- 
ton came patronizingly into the room and spoke to the 
young people. He did not have a great deal to say to 
Mrs. Deering, the inference being that their talk would 
come later; as indeed it did. 
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Mr. Pendleton had a number of questions to ask 
about the school-term and lent a polite ear to the re- 
sponses. He was as immaculate and correct as ever, 
and to Lucius’s eye showed no trace of not having been 
very well. 

After a spell of wretched conversation Kay and the 
two boys decided to call on the Florence cousins; and 
the evening turned off gay for every one save Lucius 
who could not but remember Kay’s inadequacy of the 
hours before. If he had once thought that his mother 
had designed the conversation to put Kay at a disad- 
vantage, which was not true, he would have stood by 
the girl. But she had deliberately got herself into her 
fixes; she had been incapable of remembering the 
things he had told her she must like before she came 
to Brocketville. Perhaps he would recover from the 
present feeling of uncertainty, but now he was sick 
and fearful of his waning desires. 

And then the recollection of Kay’s sudden and im- 
petuous kiss came back to trouble him with the memory 
of its warmth and her sweet breath against his face. 
He was beginning to be afraid that he did not under- 
stand women. Perhaps Julien would be able to help 
him. And he grew brighter with the decision that, 
as soon as they were home, he would seek Julien’s 
counsel. 

When they reached home they found Mr. Pendleton 
gone and the house dark except for a light in the down- 
stairs hall and in Mony’s room. The three of them 
went up the stairs together and said good-night on the 
top landing. Lucius intended saying to Julien that he 
would come in to his room for a little talk as soon as 
he was in pajamas but the weight of the evening’s dis- 
illusioning failure rested heavily upon him. And as 
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soon as he had undressed and got into a house-gown 
he went into his mother’s room. She was combing 
her hair and yawning in rapid succession, which meant 
that she had been sleepy for a good while but that 
something had, until now, prevented her showing that 
she was so. 

The guests were to leave on the morrow and Mony 
was already let-down. She thought they hadn’t had a 
very pleasant time; and blamed some indefinable qual- 
ity of the atmosphere. Lucius kissed his mother good- 
night and heard her admonition about the right window 
being open near his bed. Instead of going directly into 
his own room he stepped into his mother’s unlighted 
dressing-room and from it into the dark upper hall 
which led to Julien’s room, 

When he was about half way along the corridor he 
saw on the opposite wall, in enfilade, the band of light 
from a door broaden until, he judged, it must have 
taken in the width of a roll of wall-paper. For a sec- 
ond it was only a great rectangular lighted space and 
then a shadow appeared to be closely followed by an- 
other, not so tall. There was no sound, but in the 
quiet darkness the face of the taller shadow bent down 
to the other which rose on eager tiptoe. 

For a brief space Lucius’s mind refused to take in 
what his eyes had seen but when he had got into his 
own room and sat down upon the bed he realized the 
significance of the shadows and their two young heads. 
It was strange, he said to himself, but he didn’t mind 
much; it didn’t strike him as being such a surprise 
either. He was hurt at Julien, doing such a thing in 
his own house, but even this hurt was not very keen; 
and he sat for a long time on the side of his bed, his 
eyes staring straight in front of him. He was revolv- 
ing the thing over and over in his mind. He came to 
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the conclusion that it was fairly natural, after all; 
Julien was a much better man than he was, he had to 
admit that, certainly with girls. 

Directly he rose and making more clatter than was 
necessary he crossed his room, opened his door and 
stepped noisily, whistling, into the hall. The lights 
were burning in both the rooms. He knocked on Jul- 
ien’s door and at the other’s ready “come in” turned 
the knob and passed through. 

Julien, who was holding the cuffs of his trousers be- 
neath his chin and smoothing the creases along his 
body, could not look up. He said again, in a nervous 
voice: ‘Come in.” 

“T’m in,” Lucius said. He wanted to laugh. Jul- 
ien’s face was so red and he looked so guilty! Should 
he tell him that he did not really care and so let him 
feel easier about having kissed Kay? He didn’t have 
the time. 

While Julien was shaking down his up-turned trou- 
sers a letter fell from one of the pockets, struck the 
toe of the foot that was advanced to prevent its going 
far, and bounced crisply over to Lucius’s feet. Lucius 
had already reached his hand down and grasped the 
letter when he saw Julien drop the trousers precipi- 
tately and make a dive for the escaped letter. As Lu- 
cius handed the letter—addressed side down—back to 
its owner his quick eye fell upon some writing on the 
reverse side. He read: “Bobbie, The Palace, 620 
Grant Street.” 

There was no delayed reaction this time. The words 
fascinated him; he knew that they conveyed some 
baleful meaning without consciously realizing what 
this meaning was, and he handed back the envelope as 


if he were in a daze. 
Then he remembered in a flash where Grant Street 
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was. It was the main street in the Red Light district 
in the city. He had once driven down it in broad 
daylight with another adventuresome youth. He even 
remembered the Palace, and could see now, as if it 
had been yesterday, the black, block letter words painted 
on a milky glass globe that hung suspended at the end 
of a curved rod which issued from the facade of the 
building, built flush with the sidewalk. There was a 
light inside the globe, he had been told, which was the 
only sign that could be seen at night on that side of 
the street. 

In this moment, the numbness that had been creeping 
upon him all the evening, was a great resource. The 
blow, aimed at the base of his ideal of Julien, struck; 
but it seemed to be striking some one who was not 
himself, some one who was just a little to one side, 
and whose vitals were a bit removed from the spot 
where the blow fell. He recalled later how curiously 
dead his voice sounded. 

Without a word then he handed back the letter. 
When he had relaxed his fingers he held them up close 
to his eyes and regarded them with a pained interest as 
if he sought there some small but desperately trou- 
bling splinter. He narrowed his eyes and drew his 
mouth around to one side. Confusedly he was 
aware that Julien was continuing his preparations for 
bed. 

“I just wanted to know if you had everything that 
you needed, Julien; anything I can do for you?” 

It was a question that any host might put; and the 
smallness of his voice could be accounted for on the 
score of the lateness of the hour. Already he was 
turning to go. 

“Nope, everything’s all right, Luce, good night.” 

Hours later, as he lay on his bed, his sleepless eyes 
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propped wide, there was one thought that came back 
again and again to stab him with its sharp irony. To 
think that Julien had called him “Luce,” a name which 
he reserved only for their moments of greatest intimacy 
and understanding. These times had been few and 
memorable and it was the recollection of these, in con- 
trast to his present misery, that hurt him almost more 
than he could bear. 

And all during the throbbing night the torturing 
thought came back to him to the accompaniment of the 
sounds of the mice running in the dusty darkness of 
the attic, creeping along the distant rafters of the silent 
house. 


Julien and Kay left on the following morning’s train. 

“T surely have had a good time, Mrs. Deering,” the 
boy said. And: “Lucius, I’ll see you at school day 
after to-morrow, that right? Sure had a big time, 
old man; surely treated us fine;” and he gripped Lu- 
cius’s hand. 

“Mrs. Deering, you’ve been just wonderful to us; it’s 
been such a pleasure to be here. I’ve never enjoyed 
myself so much. Oh, yes, and I won’t forget to tell 
mother to send you Mrs. Hatton’s address.” 

The girl did not appear to be very grieved at leaving 
Lucius, and the latter interpreted this as desire on her 
part to be alone with Julien on the train, Mr. Martin’s 
train, whose constant and imperturbable good humor 
irritated Lucius this morning. To Lucius the girl said, 
after she had expressed her appreciation for his hos- 
pitality : 

“You'll be up in time for our date to that first dance, 
won’t you?” She tried to be coy and said it in a tone 


‘that would indicate that she would be much hurt if he 


did not. Lucius had, until that moment, intended to 
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keep his date with Kay, but her insincerity and his 
gnawing disappointment in her, and the blow to his 
pride by what he had seen the last evening, led him to 
prod himself into giving her the opening to get out 
of the engagement. 

“T don’t know, Kay,” he said evasively, casting a 
troubled glance up the track; “I might be delayed, and 
I’d hate to leave you in the lurch. I think you had 
better go on and make another date. I hope you under- 
stand.” 

“Oh, no,” she protested weakly, “can’t you come up 
in time?” 

“We'd best not count on it.” 

“All right,” she said sharply, appearing to be an- 
gered, basely putting on his head the responsibility for 
the whole affair. 


“T don’t want ever again to have company so close 
to Christmas.” Lucius sat across from his mother in 
front of her fire. “It sort of spoils the spirit of the 
thing, don’t you think so, Mony, to have somebody 
around ?” 

The woman, hearing in her son’s voice and words, 
the verification of her immediate judgment of the girl, 
but little divining the cause for her son’s disillusion- 
ment, was generous; and in her later conversation there 
was no hint of I-told-you-so. 

“Brocketville is a very difficult place to make young 
people have a good time, especially in the winter.’’ She 
sighed deeply and looked out through the naked, gray- 
ing branches of the sycamores. 

“We haven’t had any time for real talks, have we, 
Mony?” 

“No, I wish it could have been different; but you 
did enjoy having your friends here, didn’t you?” 
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“Oh, yes’’—lifelessly—and then, after a pause: “I 
surely do like the things you gave me for Christmas; I 
needed every one of them except, of course, the scarf 
pin. Did you send off for it?” 

“Well, no, not exactly; Mr. Pendleton was in New 
York the last of November, and I had him get it there 
for me. It is pretty, isn’t it?” 

“It’s beautiful.” He had to say it, even now. The 
mention of Mr. Pendleton’s name checked the flow of 
his thoughts which were beginning to sweeten in their 
course as they dwelt on his mother, and on the things 
around him that he loved. 

“Tt seems you have been here such a short while, 
darling.” The touch of self-consciousness that had 
animated Mony’s tone when she spoke of Mr. Pendle- 
ton, had vanished. Her voice was heavy and warm 
with regret for the swiftly flown days, dread of the 
coming separation. “I hate to see you go back so 
soon; you can’t come again before March, can you? 
It’s such a long time; I miss you so terribly.” She 
put her head back against the chair and turned her face 
away from the boy. “Somehow I don’t feel right 
about your leaving.” But she turned back suddenly 
and seizing the tongs began to poke the fire. Her 
face, lighted by the glow, grew strangely reverential. 

“I suppose I am just depressed because this is the 
anniversary of your father’s death.” She raised her 
head in alarmed self-accusation. “Lucius! We didn’t 
go to the cemetery a single time; and now it is too 
tate!” 

“Father’ll understand that; and that we didn’t really 
forget him.” 

The woman’s face wore an expression of strange 


conflict. 
“No, we didn’t really forget him,” she said slowly, 
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repeating as if weighing each one of her son’s words. 

“Have you heard from the girls lately?” That 
meant Lora and Fran, in Live Oak Valley. 

“Ves, I had a letter the day after Christmas, thank- 
ing us for the things we sent down.” Mony rose and 
went to hunt for the letter. From across the room she 
spoke in the broken rhythm of a person whose speech 
is interrupted by searching. “You gave ... Lora 
two pairs of stockings, a book, . . . a bottle of per- 
fume, ....-and a scarf. /. You . 2. pave. eee 
. . . Oh, here it is .. .” and she came across the 
room, her face serene, “Fran perfume, handkerchiefs, 
candy, and a glove box.” 

Lucius read the letter. It was filled with little inti- 
mate family details that warmed him and were a balm 
to the trouble in his heart. The last sentence was about 
him: “Tell Lucius we want him to come down and 
make us a visit soon, and that any time he can, we will 
be delighted to have him.” 

The letter was from Lora and smelled of lemon ver- 
bena, just like Grandma. 

“Will your work be hard this term?” Mony was 
stirring the fire again. There was something else she 
wanted to say; the question was only a stop-gap. 

“No, my work won’t be hard.” The woman did not 
hear the intonation, but went on stirring the fire for a 
few moments, then, rising, she went over to the 
window. 

Night had settled down over the little town and the 
pane of glass showed bright against the blue-blackness 
of the outside. The wind had risen with the darkness 
and moaned drearily in the bare branches of the trees. 
The shadows from the dancing flames jerked crazily 
about the room, fell oddly upon the whiteness of 
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ees dress, reddened as it was by the glow from the 
Te, : 

And then, with a suddenness that astonished Lucius, 
Mony raised her right arm over her head and let it 
rest upon the glass, and at the same moment sank her 
forehead upon the left arm which lay along the frame 
of the lower window. 

The recognition of the desperateness of his mother’s 
gesture, and that he should respond, was driven wildly 
from his mind by a dreadful memory of Uncle Lanny 
that smote him full and left him stunned. He was 
immobilized by the sharpness of the pain that gripped 
his breast, that took away his breath, that left him star- 
, ing great-eyed at his mother who, already, had turned 
around, her face pale as from a meeting with a ghost, 
her eyes dulled with the moment of intense suffering. 

He went away the next morning, Abe driving him to 
the station in the carriage. Mony would not go. She 
said it depressed her too greatly, saying good-by to the 
people she loved. 

He left her in the upper hall to run quickly down the 
stairs. Her voice had been buoyant with plans for 
letters they would write each other, with mention and 
' promise of boxes, of a visit she would pay him towards 
the middle of February, with admonitions about his 
health that took her completely out of herself. 

A few minutes later as he turned in the carriage to 
look back on the old house he saw her standing at the 
window. Even at that distance he could see her awful 
crooked smile, and the blue of her eyes. She was wav- 
ing her handkerchief—a tiny wisp of cambric which, 
he knew, smelled of lavender and her own self. 

Then the horror of the separation assailed him in all 
its stark reality. And at sight of her standing, mute 
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because of the cold glass before her face, appealing in 
the courage that she was desperately trying to bring 
to this last good-by, the tears sprang from his eyes, 
and he lost sight of her in a prismatic blur that mad- 
deningly clouded his straining vision. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CRUMBLING OF THE STRUCTURE 


HE first few days after the return to school 
were gay. 


Every one was tired but glad to be on the 
campus again. The boys wrung each other’s hands and 
the girls kissed. 

“Good Christmas? Big Christmas?’ were the 
laconic questions that the boys pushed heartily into 
each other’s faces. 

The answers were, without exception, in the affirma- 
tive. Even Lucius said he had had a good time; and 
nobody noticed that there was no enthusiasm in the way 
he rose to the eagerness of the boys at the house. They 
were genuinely glad to see him, especially the older 
ones; and warmed him with questions about his work, 
congratulatory words on his high marks, and the in- 
terest they manifested in his coming game with Coulter 
that had been fixed for the 28th of January. 

“Tt’s bad,’”’ Lucius said gloomily to himself, “to have 
all my eggs in one basket. Why can’t I run around 
with some of the boys from the house. I should not 
let Julien monopolize my capacity for friendship; I 
ought to have a lot of friends; these boys over here 
like me, and I should be able to turn their liking to 
good account.” And with a coldly appraising mind he 
thought of the qualities in each one of them that pleased 
him; to such an end that he erected a considerable 
edifice of attractive traits, and at thought of these and 
what they could mean to him, he felt momentarily 
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For almost a whole afternoon he was free of 
Julien’s unconscious tyranny. 

But with the physical habits of his life forcing him 
into contact with Julien, and with the habits of his 
mind leading him into continued contemplation of his 
room-mate, his days of liberty were short and marked 
toward their decline with a persistent bitterness at the 
thought that he had been unable to remain free. __ 

Julien himself was responsible for the settling back 
into place of the yoke. Perhaps his conscience was 
troubling him for the way he had betrayed Lucius; 
although he thought of it in no such terms, nor did 
Lucius. But since he did not know that the disillusion- 
ment had already been set in motion in Lucius’s mind, 
he could not understand that the fact of Lucius’s hav- 
ing seen him and Kay—which he was ignorant of— 
was just one other thing that hastened the work of the 
unsealing of Lucius’s eyes. Like all persons who de- 
ceive others, Julien felt a pitying superiority for Lucius, 
and manifested this in small unwonted attentions that 
he had for him, and in certain consideration the enact- 
ing of which flattered his own sense of virtue; but 
which did not mystify Lucius for long, who under- 
stood almost immediately the cause for Julien’s tem- 
porarily changed attitude. 

“You going to help me with that English theme?” 
Julien used his most winning tone, one in which he 
plainly acknowledged Lucius’s superiority for the mat- 
ter mentioned. 

“T believe Pll just write it all for you; wouldn’t that 
be better ?” 

“That’s fine, anything you want to do about it.” 

“It’s due the first of February, isn’t it? Well, V’ll 
get it done somehow, but you know I didn’t get out 
for practice but four times during the holidays and I’m 
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badly off my game, and so between now and my match 
with Coulter I’ve got to put in some good licks on the 
courts,” Julien had a polite but forced interest in 
Lucius’s match with Coulter which he considered only 
decent in view of the latter’s having just voiced his in- 
tention of getting him out of some disagreeable work. 

“I’m coming to watch you play Coulter,” and by the 
aggressive way he spoke it was evident that he ex- 
pected Lucius to win. Lucius did not forget these 
generous words and more than once he could see in 
his mind’s eye Julien rooting for him on the low 
bleachers. The boys from the house would be there 
too. 

Lucius was beginning to realize that almost every 
moment of every day was vital to some human being 
within, figuratively, a few minutes’ walk of his door. 
For some one, and that close at hand, the bland, char- 
acterless hours of existence are freighted with conse- 
quence. From the outside it is impossible to have an 
adequate idea of the importance of these, by others, 
unnoticed minutes. In the little world which was Uni- 
versity the percentage of vital instants is perhaps 
greater than in most communities. There is the system 
of fraternities—rich in moments; there is the academic 
life, with its train of desperately needed credits, and 
passes on examinations; there is the social life with a 
whole existence depending on a bid to a certain dance, 
and a season of popularity hanging by the thread of 
which boy rushes a girl first; there is the athletic life, 
whose passionate moments are of inestimable im- 
portance. Such matters as being used by the coach, 
- showing up well in practice, getting a good break, 
physical up-to-the-markness, eligibility, all of these har- 
row the life of the athlete. 

In spite of the many things that had gone wrong in 
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his life during the past few weeks, Lucius could not 
help but feel that his games with Coulter would consti- 
tute a focal point in his existence, and his subjective 
side was literally forced into second place by the ob- 
jective saliency of his tennis. He said: “I have no 
time to worry about this, or that; I must be at my best; 
until then I must be careful, afterwards there will be 
plenty of time for thinking about things.” He would 
not even admit to himself that he wanted Julien to 
come out to see him play. He did know that he wished 
Kay to be there, for he wanted to show her that she 
had not interfered with his athletics. 

The day approached and he was in good form. His 
serve was a bit off before he warmed up, but he hoped 
not to be nervous when the time came. Looking back, 
just before he slipped off his sweater to run out on the 
courts, he recognized that life had been a long, rising 
plateau, and that the peak was the moment that lay 
just ahead of him. 

There was a small gallery, with a few girls sprinkled 
about, but he caught no sign of Kay. Some of the 
boys from the house called cheeringly to him, and when 
he turned grateful eyes on them he, in spite of all he 
could do, could not keep from darting a rapid glance 
about to find Julien. He would not look again, for 
fear that he would have to be certain that Julien was 
not there. : 

The match was a walk-away. 

Coulter took the first two games, and won only four 
others during the remainder of the match. Lucius 
played like mad. He banged the balls about the courts 
with such speed and precision that his opponent could 
do nothing with them. He played all three sets in a 
fever, not daring to let himself down for fear of the 
reaction. Not once after the play began did he glance 
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in the direction of the spectators: Although he knew 
at once that he would win, and win easily, he prayed 
for it to be over, longed for his inconspicuous life 
again, hated the cheering, shrank already from the 
write-up which would appear in the local Daily. 

In the midst of the last game of the last set he felt 
suddenly as if he were dizzy, isolated upon a mountain 
top; he felt, rather than saw, within the stream of light 
that played upon his darting, agile figure—the figure of 
a boy who wins at his own game—some inner, hitherto 
unperceived and sinister ray which made his whole 
conduct indecent in his own eyes. Strongly and cu- 
riously he felt that he should not be performing before 


“all these people; that he should be shut within his own 


room, where no one could stare at him. 

This inexplicable obsession grew on him during the 
last furious moments of the game and when it was over 
he fairly tore away from the boys who crowded around 
him. Coulter said: 

“T didn’t have a chance from the very beginning; I 
saw that right away. Congratulations, old man; that 
cinches you a berth on the team for the spring matches.” 

He didn’t have the wit to answer; and the best he 
could do was a mouth grin. 

He ran home. On the way he told himself he was 
running because he did not want to cool off and take 
the risk of catching cold. Something which he could 
not fathom was making his head go round. He was 
like a child that stubs his toe and rushes in the house 
to burst into sobs at the first word of sympathy. He 
wanted to get home; it was an unreasoning desire. Of 
course, he didn’t expect to cry; he did not even think 
of that, but he knew that there was something in his 
breast that must have relief. 

As he trotted along through the waning afternoon 
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he would not allow himself to think even a single 
time that Julien had not come to see him play. 

The sight of the house where he lived was a dan- 
gerous relief and he did not stop to talk as he hurried 
across the porch, but gave Mrs. Locke, whose head 
was turned, a panting greeting which she did not catch. 

Once inside the hall, he remembered that on the way 
to the gym he had left his books at the house and he 
stopped short to consider what was the best thing to 
do. He felt calmer inside the warm room and he 
stood about undecided, trying to make up his mind. 
Then he remembered that Tony Mart had to pass 
pretty close on his way from supper and would not 
mind bringing the books by. It didn’t matter so much 
about his own books, but he needed the English text 
for references in the theme that he was to write 
for Julien, and that he could not put off another 
day. 

He picked up the receiver, expecting to give the fa- 
miliar number, but a jarring female voice, which did 
not sound at all like central’s, smote his ear. 

“... and that’s what I always say about you 
damned college boys, that’s what I was telling one of 
the girls last night after you’d gone, you come over 
here and hang around, and you don’t buy our liquor, 
and you don’t do anything. Just look what a time I 
had with you last night! Said you didn’t have any 
money and then pulled out that wad just before you 
left. Naw, I’m sick of you and I don’t want you 
comin’ over here to see me. . . . Sure, I like you all 
right . . . you’re a sweet kid... .” 

“But listen, Nina,” it was Julien’s voice, slyly and 
sensually persuasive, “just let me come over to-night, 


I promise I'll be regular; treat a fellow square, let me 
come.”’ 
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“Oh, all right; but look here, sonny, you be on time 
or nothin’ doin’.”’ : 

“T’ll be there, Nina; eight o’clock, look out for me.” 
The voice was hard and eager. 

The receiver of the phone in the upstairs corridor 
clicked and Julien sauntered back into his own room. 
He sang, rather loudly, in the exultation of his body. 

The boy in the downstairs hall sat lurched forward, 
the hand that held the receiver fallen to his knee, his 
startling eyes fixed unseeingly ahead of him. The 
pandemonium set up in his ears by the woman’s voice 
had increased until it deafened him with its roarings 


.and its screamings. The sirens of the Judgment with 


their mighty screeching blasts heralded the collapse of 


. a beautiful ideal. 


A thousand incoherent thoughts rushed wildly about 
in his burning brain, and from the great mass of 
vicious, torturing ideas there emerged one small and 
constantly lurid spot that grew until it covered the 
whole field of his vision; until the redness of its flame 
translated itself into a deafening roar of color; until 
the very flesh of his inert palms grew carmine; and 
from the ardent center of all this violent redness there 
was detached the realization that Julien had lied to 
him, had been unfaithful to his vow of chastity, had 
got unclean, had defiled himself, had been a dog for 
lust, had befouled himself in the basest of all ways, 
and with a woman who was the butt of every fraternity 
house on the campus. 

For hours, it seemed to him, he sat there and not 
once did he think of himself, so lost was he in the 
contemplation of the awful thing that had happened 
to the boy he had loved better than a brother. Julien’s 
vileness grew tangible as he cowered there in the dark 
and he thought of the boy’s beautiful body, that fine co- 
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ordination of limb, that proudly turned head, that per- 
fect texture of the skin, as having bemired itself for- 
ever. And in a flash of dreadful pain he saw Julien’s 
body smeared with a burning vermilion as the sign 
of his debasement. The thought of the irrevocable 
thing that Julien had done to himself crashed full- 
grown into his consciousness and he staggered to his 
feet, reeling with the sense of his own loss and the 
realization that all was over now between them forever. 

What should he do? He could not go upstairs, for 
Julien would at once perceive his emotion and ask ques- 
tions; and he was in no condition to talk to Julien. He 
fell back against the newel-post, his nerveless hands 
gripping the fluted hand-rail. How long would he have 
to stay there, he wondered? How soon would the - 
night’s coldness drive Mrs. Locke from the porch into 
the house and to the switch that would flood the room 
with a light which, now, he dreaded more than any- 
thing else? . 

He made desperate efforts to think, to get himself 
past the first fact of Julien’s deed; but that spot in his 
mind held such an irresistible and awful fascination 
for the stream of his consciousness that his thoughts 
would jump back to it each time and feed themselves 
greedily upon the reeking spawn of the infection. His 
mind was like a rubber ball attached by an elastic to a 
festered hand, and no matter with what strength he 
cast out, the ball came back to the point of the hideous 
sore. 

Inevitably his thoughts began to waver from the 
consequences of Julien’s act upon Julien, and he began 
slowly to have some faint comprehension of the change 
that it would bring about in his own life. He could 
not see how it would be possible to go on without the 
support of Julien’s friendship. What would be put 
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into his life in the place that Julien had held there? 
To whom could he turn, to whom could he unburden 
his heart? 

And in the searching of his soul he came naturally 
to think of his mother; but Mony seemed very far 
away in this moment of his anguish and he knew that 
this was one thing in his life that she could not, would 
not, understand. 

For just one moment he thought of Kay. If she had 
been there at that instant he could have forgiven her 
anything, if only she would hold his burning head in 
her arms against her breast as she had once done; if 
only she could press with her cool hands against his 
temples until the aching consciousness flowed away. 

- But Kay was not there. 

There was no one who could help him; and in the 
fierce egotism of his grief he did not think of God. 

At sounds from the upper hall he crouched down 
upon a cushion on the hall seat, which had been built 
in the curve of the staircase and in this dusky hour was 
the darkest part of the room. 

The briskness came along the hall and approached 
the head of the steps, keeping time to a whistled tune. 
The boy came down the stairs, taking them three at a 
time, crossed the hall and went out by the front door. 
Lucius could hear him speaking to Mrs. Locke. 

“Seen Lucius this evening, Mrs. Locke? Time he 
was getting in.” 

The concern in the resonant voice passed through 
Lucius like a rapier. It is the small inconsistencies in 
the character of the people who wound us that complete 
the work of destruction in our hearts. A man will be- 
tray you grossly through the dearest thing in life and 
in the very moment of betrayal will evidence some 
little weakness that has been dear to us; his voice will 
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turn in his throat in a way to flood us with memories; 
his mouth will twist so as to remind us of his own 
struggles, of his shortcomings that we have grown to 
love. If only in the moment when the knife is thrust 
into our breasts, if the once-dear face could but retain 
the brutal expression that has sent home the blade, how 
clean a thing most of our griefs would be. But in the 
very moment when the steel turns about in our hearts, 
the features soften, the line of the mouth breaks, seem- 
ing to betray some indecision in its work of destruc- 
tion. And the memory of this faltering will live with 
us forever and go down with us into the grave. 

Oh, God, if Julien had just gone away without a 
word to any one. If he could just have thought of 
Julien as having but one thing in his mind, one person 
—Nina! If he had just not spoken his name. But 
here in the very moment when his straight arched feet 
were turned in the direction of sin, when his fine keen 
face was set in the direction of a carnal feast, Julien 
had paused and spoken Lucius’s name. Had spoken it 
with love; had wondered where he could be; had seemed 
disturbed that Lucius was so long in coming in. 

“Well, you know he had his tennis game this after- 
noon; he told me this morning when he left the house, 
and the name of the boy he was to play, but I have such 
a bad memory I can’t recall at all who it was.” 

It was Mrs. Locke’s calm, helpful voice, speaking 
in answer to the question that Julien had put hours 
ago, so it seemed. 

“Oh, say, he did have that game to-day,” Julien’s 
voice had grown low and fervent in his self-accusation, 
in his outdoneness with himself, “and, gosh, I forgot 
to go out and see him play. Gee, that’s awful. I 
wonder how the game came out. I believe I'll go 
phone.” He hesitated a moment, drew his watch from 
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his vest pocket and regarded it scowlingly. “No,” he 
said, as if answering himself, “I will just go by the 
house and see if he’s there; they’ll know how he came 
out. I hope he beat that kid. . . .” Julien swung off 
the porch and out of sight down the darkening street. 

A few seconds later Lucius burst into their room like 
a wounded animal that has come home to die. 

But he did not die. The young life flowed 
vigorously in his veins and kept his mind alert to what 
had happened to him. 

Stuck into the frame of the mirror was a letter, ‘and 
behind it was a piece of notepaper on which Julien had 
written in a big, scrawling hand : “This came this after- 
noon, Luce, about three-thirty. Hope everything’s all 
right.” 

In a sort of daze Lucius looked wonderingly at 
Mony’s characteristic letters, tore open the envelope 
and read: 


“Darling, I just have time for a few lines now. We 
have all been so upset that I scarcely know what I am 
doing. Mr. Pendleton was taken seriously ill the day 
before yesterday morning and they say that an opera- 
tion is absolutely necessary. They wired for his sister 
from Virginia but she is unable to come. I don’t ex- 
actly know what the trouble is, but I think it is some- 
thing like gall-stones. I will write again to-morrow to 
let you know how he 1s.” 


Lucius blinked his heavy eyes as he turned the sheet 
of paper over and over in his hand. He looked at the 
reverse side, prompted by the hope that the answer 
to the enigma of the strange letter might be found 
there. 

There was not a word about his game, the date of 
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which Mony knew as well as he. There was no men- 
tion of the box she had been promising to send him 
ever since he had been back at University. She had 
said nothing about forwarding the pair of shoes which 
he had forgotten in his clothes-closet at home. In fact 
there was nothing in the letter but Mr. Pendleton. 

He tore the letter into small bits and let them fall 
from his fingers. It was the first letter from his 
mother that he had ever in his life destroyed; but he 
had no pangs of conscience as the little white, rough- 
edged squares fluttered down, some inside the wicker, 
some to fall upon the carpet. 

In spite of the agitation of mind that the letter threw 
him into he welcomed it because it gave him something 
to think about other than Julien. But his senses were 
so dulled of the suffering that had gripped him in the 
lower hall, which even now held him fast, that he 
saw nothing in the letter but his mother’s perturbation 
over the illness of an old friend and business adviser. 
The animosity which he showed towards the person 
who was the subject of the letter was simply an un- 
conscious hold-over from the doubts that had assailed 
him during his Christmas vacation, the workings of the 
memory that supplied to his eyes the sight of Mr. Pen- 
dleton throwing his hat familiarly upon the hall seat 
in the house at Brocketville. He had resented this 
gesture violently at the moment, and the memory of 
it had remained with him. 

He drew off his clothes and got wearily into bed. 
He forgot that he had had no supper. As soon as the 
light was off, the incident of his mother’s letter lost its 
significance and the earlier misfortune returned with 
renewed energy to assault him. He made a vain en- 
deavor to call up the will-power he had more than once 
boasted of, to command it in an effort to keep his 
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mind from dwelling on the miasmic mist of pain that 
enveloped him. 

He could formulate nothing definite. He knew not 
what to do. He would have to speak to Julien sooner 
or later and at last he decided that it would be best 
to attack the subject at once and have the matter done 


with. He was like a man with a crushed leg who 


looks forward to the excruciating moments of amputa- 
tion as a voluptuous carnival of fleshly pain that will 
put an end to the worst agony, and to hopeful thoughts 
of saving the member. : 

His mind slipped from his body, fell upon its hands 
and knees and went minutely over the floor, over the 
walls, the furniture of the room that he and Julien 
had lived in together. On the poplar table there were 
the initials J.D. and L.D. endlessly reproduced, now 
in script, now in block, now fancy, now shadow. 
Julien had made them almost all during moments when 
they had discussed the seriousness of life and some 
of the more pressing problems of existence. There 
were the funny birds that Julien had drawn on the 
table, which were appealing in the very impossibility 
of their ornithology. There was the unsafe chair, with 
its two rungs gone—the result of a scuffle, the scars 
of which he still bore upon his leg. 

They would never scuffle again. The careless free- 
dom of those distant days was gone forever; and in its 
stead had come a probing self-consciousness that ac- 
cused, and judged, and found wanting; a self-conscious- 
ness that turned inward an aching eye upon scenes of 
unbelievable carnage of ideals and affections, of hopes 
and illusions, ruined, shattered. 

Strewn about the room, lying limp and mute in one 
of the rockers, were Julien’s clothes; and on their 
dresser was the elaborate display of jars and bottles 
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and pomades and dressings and tonics, a weakness that 
Julien explained in himself on the grounds that he 
was French. 

Also on the dresser, in a small square silver frame, 
was the photograph of Julien’s mother. He never 
spoke of her; but her deep-set eyes were sad and dark, 
and the melancholy face connected Julien, in Lucius’s 
mind, with an obscure past, incomplete in natural af- 
fections, a connection which had but served: to increase 
Lucius’s sense of responsibility to the boy. He had 
tried to make it up to him. 

' And this was the end of all the patient planta 
The hours that he had spent explaining to Julien his 
own philosophies, his interpretations of life’s most im- 
mediate obligations, the care that he had put into the 
elucidation of his own idealizations had come to noth- 
ing. They were all only empty words now. i 

He was startled from the fitful doze into which hé 
had fallen by the light flooding out from their room 
onto the porch and by ‘the sound of ‘steps upon the 
floor. 

He sat up in bed and the fabnte of his mind was 
driven instantly upon his trouble as a gust of wind 
sucks a curtain against a screen. He got up, went 
inside and sat down on the table. | 

“Hello,” Julien said, “‘what’re you doing up so late?” 
He was drawing off his clothes and seemed anxious to 
be in bed and asleep. 

“What time is it; midnight?” 

“Quarter to one,” there was a touch of defiance in 
the tone calculated to curtail the conversation. 

“Where you been?” Lucius succeeded in making his 
voice sound offhand. 

“I went by the house for a little while and then went 
down town with some of the fellows.” 
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“Go to a show?” He didn’t mean to be annoying ; 
he wanted to give the other a chance to make a breast. 

“No, didn’t go to a show.” There was a positive 
belligerence here as Julien drew off his trousers and 
stalked about the room. He was inordinately hurrying 
his preparations for bed and did not glance in the 
direction of his room-mate. 

“What did Nina have to say?” 

The words, spoken in a low, casual tone, were like 
so many bombs encased in wadding. Julien whirled, 
darted a fierce glance on the other boy, and then — 
tossed his head with a violently disdainful snort. 

“Oh, hell,” he said, “what do you know about Nina?” 

“Only that you went to see her to-night, and that 
you told me a lie about it.” 

“T didn’t tell you a lie about it, I didn’t have to; 
what business is it of yours if I do go to see her? 
Sure, I went to see her; what’re you going to do about 
it?’ Julien’s excitement was growing, his eyes were 
flashing. 

Lucius leaned back against the wall. Why to God 
couldn’t he stop this! He wasn’t saying any of the 
things he had meant to say; and once he had begun 
speaking, it was an enraged pride—whose existence 
he had not before suspected—that came to the fore and 
dictated his words to Julien. Now that he had ex- 
perienced the theatrical coup of announcing to the boy 
the knowledge of his infamy he felt relieved. A lassi- 
tude crept over him and the fierce elation which had 
prompted his cold, calm accusation had left him spent. 
But the animosity he had aroused inthe other had not 
one whit subsided. When Lucius finally spoke his 
voice sounded humble; it was the voice of a man 
who looks inside and wearily contemplates irreparable 


disaster. 
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“T owe you an apology, Julien. Let me tell you the 
whole thing, won’t you, and don’t interrupt me. It 
is not long, but I want to get it all out; and forgive 
me if I hurt you, God knows I wouldn’t want to do 
that, not even now. While I was playing tennis this 
afternoon”—Julien looked up quickly and a troubled 
frown settled upon his brow; some of his tension re- 
laxed—“I had a sort of premonition that things were 
going to go wrong with me. I couldn’t shake it off, 
couldn’t get away from it. When I got home I re- 
membered that I had left our books over at the house, 
and I was especially anxious to get started on that 
theme of yours to-night.” 

The frown on the brown forehead grew still blacker 
and the mouth was positively sad. Julien looked hard 
at his nails; found much fault with them. 

“T thought I’d ask Tony to bring the books by here 
and when I picked up the telephone I heard a woman’s 
voice. Something held me to that phone; I couldn’t 
put it down. I'd give anything in the world if I 
hadn’t heard that conversation; I think it killed some- 
thing in me; I know it did.” 

The troubled brow grew serene; an expression of 
decision settled over Julien’s face. 

“Lucius, you’re a damned fool. You don’t know a 
thing about life; you talk like you’re crazy. I believe 
there is something wrong with you.” 

“There was something wrong with me, I had an 
ideal; you killed it.” 

“Aw, that makes me sick; I’m tired of listening to 
such stuff.” 

“I wanted to tell you, Julien, it doesn’t make any 
difference to me that I saw you kiss Kay in the hall at 
home; it did make some difference, but I forgave you. 
T wanted to tell you that.” 
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Julien strode angrily about the room, fairly beside 
himself. He stopped short in front of Lucius. He 
clenched his fists, his dark eyes snapped. 

“Now, I want to tell you something, you’re so 
damned smart, and you think you know so much about 
people, size em up so well. If you’d have known that 
much’—and he popped his fingers in Lucius’s face— 
“about girls all that with Kay wouldn’t have happened. 
You didn’t understand Kay, that was what was the 
matter with you; you treated her like she was a piece 
of china! Girls have got to be loved; you under- 
stand me? You've got to love ’em, and love ’em 
hard!” 

Lucius’s mind was set violently astir by this outburst 
and by the strange conviction with which Julien was 
speaking. The latter came back from a short turn 
about the room to plant himself again in front of the 
stunned boy. 

“Now, I want to tell you something else; Kay was 
crazy about you and would have done anything in the 
world for you—she still is crazy about you, if you 
ask me—and what did you do to her? Led her along 
and left her in the lurch. Do you know she’s just 
running around here with anybody now; resigned from 
Scarab; girls at her house say they can’t do a thing 
with her. Why, that night down in Brocketville when 
I kissed her—when you saw us, I don’t know how— 
she was just on fire. It was all your fault. I could 
have done anything I wanted to. But I didn’t; and 
you can put a mark on the wall about that if 
you want to, you think I’m so rotten; chalk me up one 
good deed, that I didn’t take advantage of your girl 
in your own house. I’m not saying that you have to 
go that far with a girl’—Julien turned his head aside 
in a moment of curious embarrassment and looked 
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down at the floor—‘“but when they want to be loved 
you’ve got to love ’em. And that’s all there is to it. 
I’m going to bed; good-night!” 

Lucius had been too stunned to make any response. 
He sat stupefied by the rapidity with which Julien had 
hurled the words at him, by the startling and revolu- 
tionary nature of the things that had been said to him. 
Not once, not for a thousandth part of a second, had 
it occurred to him that he was in anywise responsible 
for that kiss in the hall. He had been so self-sufficient 
in his attitude towards the world, and never for a 
moment had doubts as to his own understanding of 
life assailed him. 

But now he was profoundly disturbed ; and the placid, 
limpid lake of his ideals and values that lay so deep 
within him, so firmly set like a jewel in the walls of 
his character, had become a turbulent seething mass, 
whose opacity astounded him and whose agitation 
rocked the very roots of his being. 

At the accusing thought that he had perhaps done 
Kay wrong, something of the old longing for her 
returned ; and through the very vividness of wondering 
how she would treat him, the recollection of the sweet 
things she had done for him, above all the memory of 
her body which he thought of now as something en- 
tirely different, since Julien’s tirade; and because of all 
of this the magnitude of Julien’s own transgression 
grew distinctly feebler in his eyes. 

He was completely adrift. Not a chain was left 
whole that had bound him to the old ideas; not a cord 
of all his old, sound moorings remained. And as he 
wearily turned out the light and went to bed only one 
constant thing remained in his mind to tell him that 
he was, in spite of everything, still himself; and that 
was the thought of his mother who, in this very in- 
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stant, was strangely near, and whose face he now saw 
as through a mist. But there was trouble in the dark- 
ened eyes and the white brow was clouded; and as he 
was falling asleep her face came close and in his first 
dreams he heard her call his name and still in the dream 
he heard himself answer: 

“Yes, Mony?”’ 


CHAPTER IX 
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pee had sat long after Julien left him and the 

room had grown cold. During lucid moments 

in the night he remembered the involuntary shud- 
ders that had shaken him while he sat crouched on the 
poplar table, trying to bolster himself up, trying to 
retain his grip on something. He knew, hours before 
morning, that he was in for a cold. He thought sev- 
eral times of getting up to find some warding-off 
medicine, but he ached so, and the night had grown so 
much chillier that he lay where he was. 

“Perhaps if I am sick Julien will be sorry for this.” 

But Julien’s gentle, regular breathing gave no hint 
of either past or present worries, and foretold no 
regret on the morrow. 

Julien’s was a very natural state. 

Lucius finally fell into a sleep of exhaustion and 
when he awakened it was broad day and Julien was 
up and gone. 

In the first moment of consciousness he knew that 
he was in for a spell. He had considerable fever and 
he ached all over. His head was splitting. In this 
weakened condition the self-pity that he had been fight- 
ing off since the night before grew stronger and came 
to whisper sinister words in his ear. He felt so ill that 
his mind refused to dwell for long upon the hideous 
hours of last night. While he was wondering what 
he should do about himself, and about securing the 
necessary attention, steps resounded along the hall and 
a knock came at his doe he called “‘come in,” 
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the heady quality of his voice was the last bit of evi- 
dence necessary to prove to him that he was really 
down. 

Mrs. Locke came in and was much concerned to find 
him in bed. 

“Tl send for the doctor at once,” she said. “Have 
you been feeling bad long?” 

“No’m, just since last night; I think it is only a 
mild case of the grippe.” 

“T know, but grippe needs attention. I'll have ‘Nora 
bring you up your coffee and some toast. It’s Dr. 
Riddle you want, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, thank you, Mrs. Locke. Dr. Riddle used to 
know my father,” he finished by way of explanation. 

The woman, turning to go, had reached the door 
when she pivoted sharply and came back to his bed. 
She was holding out something in her hand, a letter. 

“T declare, ’m getting so forgetful. I almost didn’t 
give you this letter; it came a few minutes ago. But 
I was so upset when I saw your feverish eyes that I 
forgot all about what I came for. Nora’ll be right up,” 
and she went out and closed the door after her with that 
care which people bestow upon the doors of sick 
rooms. 

The letter was in Mony’s rapid hand. Lucius tore it 
open and began to read: 


“My darling, I do not know how to write this letter, 
I do not know what to say to you. I have sought for 
some words which, in this strange hour, could explain 
my life to you; and I have found only these lifeless 
strings of letters that are going to hurt and wound 
you, that you will not understand, which even I do not 
understand as I write them. 7 

“When you read this Mr. Pendleton and I will be 
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married. There, I have written it; a sentence which I 
never again thought I would write. My dear child, 
wait, do not condemn me. I know your mind; I know 
the swiftness of your judgment; I know the keenness 
of your realizations; I know the dreadful things that, 
even in this moment, you must be thinking. Wait, my 
darling, do not judge me yet. If only I could see you; 
if only we could talk, I believe I could do better than I 
am with this wretched pen that blots every word. How 
many times during Christmas I wanted to talk to you 
about myself, about my life, about Mr. Pendleton; but 
every time my courage failed me. And it was the 
harder because I knew that you divined that something 
was the matter, that there was something I had to say 
to you which I did not say. That last mght you were 
here, when we sat in front of my fire, and you spoke 
of your father, and when you said what you did about 
our not having forgotten him, I thought my heart 
would break. I prayed for the strength to speak in that 
moment, even though I knew you would not under- 
stand, that my words would ruin your vacation. But 
your vacation was ruined anyhow; I was not deceived; 
I knew how wretchedly things went. And I was pow- 
erless to do anything about it. But I try to think 
that the real reason why I did not speak in that moment, 
why I did not tell you of the things that were in my 
heart, 1s because at that instant I did not think that I 
would ever marry Mr. Pendleton. But his sickness has 
altered everything. He is so alone, he needs me so 
desperately, and I believe he has always loved me. Do 
not think that it is Mr. Pendleton who has begged me 
to marry him, this is not Mr. Pendleton’s fault, if fault 
there be. Why do I write that awful word? I am 
doing this with my eyes open. My dear child, believe 
me that to-mght as I sit here writing this letter it is 
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only of you that I think, that my thoughts are all of 
you. You are my life; I cannot speak of this. The 
tears are streaming from my eyes this very instant 
but I am no sentimentalist to allow them to stain this 
page. I am tormented by the thought that you will 
mever be able to understand what I have done; or 
perhaps, later on, you will understand and despise. 
But now you know so little of the world, in spite of 
your wisdom which has so often stood me in good 
stead. There are some things of which even a mother 
cannot speak to her child. There are some things of 
which not even I, Mony, can speak to you. I am pur- 
sued by the dreadful thought that I am disillusioning 
you, that I am disturbing something sacred. God 
knows I would not do that. My son, you may think 
of me as old, although I know that you do not, and 
I shall always remember the things that you have said 
to me about myself, and no one else’s words could ever 
give me the pleasure that yours have during our life 
together. I meant to say that I am not old. And, of 
late, when I have been so lonely here in Brocketuille, 
when I would think of the years that you must spend 
away from me, of the final separation that must come 
when you marry, I have not been able to stand it; I 
have almost gone mad. I should not have thought of 
my own life, but I did. I should have thought only 
of you and of the ideal you have made of me for your- 
self. But, Lucius, I could not, life 1s not that way. 
Some day you will understand me. I ask but one 
thing of you—do not judge me, do not condemn me. 
I believe it would kill me to think that this could come 
between us; nothing can ever come between us, noth- 
ing ever will. Since the time you were a baby in my 
arms and would look me through with your great round 
serious eyes, I have known that ours was to be a re- 
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lationship such as some may dream of but few may 
realize. 

“My dear child, you have your life before you. You 
have a fine friend, I believe, in Julien. I know you 
have been a little disappointed in Kay, but do not be 
severe on her. Were you not unconsciously comparing 
her to me? And now, in this moment, can you not 
see that even I am not perfect? I thought Kay was a 
lovely girl, and I believe will make a wonderful woman. 
Go out now and amuse yourself. Do not sit in your 
room and think about me. I must not be the only 
reality of your life. Let Julien and Kay mean some- 
thing to you, too. 

“Mr. Pendleton is no better. I know you do not 
care for me to write of such things but I hope it is 
not too much to say when I write that he will be 
unable to stand up for the wedding. There will be no 
one there but Colonel and Mrs. January. It will be a 
bed-side ceremony, and we will leave at once for Balti- 
more. Mr. Pendleton is really very ill and will have to 
go on a stretcher all the way. I do not know how ne 
will stand the trip; he suffers so. Miss Gezzley, you 
remember, who nursed your grandmother at Live Oak 
Valley, is going to make the trip with us, and just as 
soon as he is rested from the journey they will operate. 
I will keep you posted. 

“This is all so wretched. I am not even going to re- 
read it for I know this is a terrible letter. 

“Now, Lucius, do not sit around and worry about 
this. Get out with your friends. If I did not know 
that you are now so much of a man, if I did not know 
that my task with you is about complete, if I did not 
know that in this moment you really need me so little, 
well, there is no use to dwell on that. 

“God bless you, my darling, and keep you safe. 
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Won't you write me to the Hospital in Baltimore, care 
of Dr. Satterfield? 


“Still your Mony.” 


Only a storm at sea, with its gigantic, tireless energy, 
maddening in its intent for destruction, can be com- 
pared to the hurricane of sword-like but impotent pain 
and despair that broke over the head of the boy, who 
lay as if dead, the letter fallen from his nerveless fin- 
gers, his face gone whiter than the pillow crushed by 
the weight of the head which seemed at that moment 
to be dragging down into bottomless night and con- 
fusion. 

Down, down he plunged, past moons and stars; blue 
lights, red rights, long curving fingers of luminous 
mist; bright, shining bubbles that rose in endless pro- 
cession by him and as he dived still deeper, and upon 
the surface of each miniature imprisoned world of air 
there was a face. Faces that smiled and laughed, faces 
that wept and stormed; eyes from which the tears 
flowed in gushing crystal streams; mouths twisted into 
crooked lines of pain, red mouths that flashed white 
teeth; Uncle Lanny’s face, eerie and beautiful in some 
cold, unearthly moonlight ; Mony’s face, white as death, 
great eyes questioning him as they glided past; Julien’s 
face—dagger for cruelty, shining, bright, and a 
moment of dazzling softness spreading over the fea- 
tures; Kay’s face, swaying like a moon-flower in a 
scented twilight, keeping time to a distant bell, nod- 
ding this way, nodding that way. All of this he saw 
in the first unspeakable moments. 

Then there was a crash, and he brought up sharply. 
Some one was knockng at the door. In a desperate 
gesture of self-preservation he began to tear the paper 
to pieces. How tough it was in spots! How the letters 
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writhed! In spite of himself he could catch a whole 
word now and then which would seem to be reproach- 
ing him his actions. He said to himself that he would 
soon say. come in; but in the last analysis that ap- 
peared unimportant and he just let things go. 


The winter sunlight streamed in through a window 
which puzzled Lucius because it was smaller than the 
window at home and yet not the same shape as the 
one at University, at Mrs. Locke’s. And the bed; 
something was all wrong with the bed. He’d have 
to tell somebody about that. He’d get up and go tell 
Julien. But his hand would not move. And in the 
consternation that took possession of him at the 
powerlessness of his hand he made a violent effort 
to look down at the inert fingers and so made the 
first sign of life that he had given for just exactly ten 


ys. 

The jerk that he imparted to his head was a signal, 
and three persons rushed up to his bed-side. How 
funny they seemed; and they were all looking at him. 
What was the matter anyhow? 

-Dr. Riddle had some wits left and spoke. 

“You've been having a pretty bad time, Lucius, but 
you're better now. How do you feel?” 

The boy wanted to open his mouth to say that he 
felt fine, but his jaw dropped and he made no sound. 
Why didn’t somebody push his lower jaw back up 
where it belonged? Wasn’t it perfectly plain that he 
couldn’t do it? What a funny feeling, not to be able 
to move your jaw! Dr. Riddle was talking again, and 
his tone, Lucius thought, was unnecessarily soft and 
consoling. 

“You got into a pretty bad case of the grippe; lots 
of fever, out of your head; we thought once you were 
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going to have pneumonia. But that danger’s. passed; 
just a little congestion here,”.and he tapped his own 
chest professionally. hrotie 

Lucius was at last able to.move his head. A nurse 
and Julien were the two other people in the room. 

“Hello, Julien,’ he tried to call it gayly, but’ the 
voice didn’t sound at, all like his own and. seemed to 
come from somewhere near the far corner.of the room. 

Julien looked very glum and swallowed a lump that 
didn’t: want to stay down... He kept swallowing, shuf- 
fled his feet and got out something that sounded like: 
“How are you, Lucius?” | 

Oh, yes, now Lucius remembered ; he had intended 
keeping on listening to Dr.. Riddle, for the Doctor 
talked. as if he had. a good deal to say... The boy 
turned his eyes back to the Doctor. The Doctor looked 
at Julien; Julien nodded his head just perceptibly after 
seeming to put a question with his eyes. 

“We're going to leave you and your) friend .alone 
for a little while, Lucius. We'll both be right outside 
the hall.in case you want anything, Daneau.” Why 
did ‘the Doctor say this with such a significant look? 
Hadn’t he just said that all the danger was over?) And 
he did feel surprisingly strong now, as if he were just 
waking up thoroughly. 

Julien came over to the bed and sat down with a lot 
of extra motions. He looked at Lucius and then in- 
tently through the window as if he sought there some 
kind of encouragement or relief. At last he turned 
back, decision shining from his brow. 

“Feeling pretty good, Lucius?” 

“Sure, I feel fine.’”? That. was more like his own 
voice. 

“I’ve got some sort of bad news for you, Lucius, 
think it won’t upset you too much to hear it, now?” 
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Julien plainly hoped that Lucius was going to say that 
it would, plainly was evidencing cowardice in this 
moment. 

Lucius almost laughed aloud, meant to laugh aloud 
in fact, but succeeded in producing only a little gasping 
chuckle. What could there be of bad news for him? 
His mind was clear as a bell, now, and he remembered 
everything up until the fatal morning. Mony was © 
married and had gone with Mr. Pendleton to Balti- 
more. Maybe that was the bad news they had for him. 
Wouldn’t he have the laugh on them though if that 
were it? It didn’t seem so terrible to him now; he 
rather thought he understood it—all the thing about 
Mony. 

“Fire away.” It was the classic phrase they had for 
each other. 

Julien fumbled in his pocket and drew out three 
letters. None had been opened. He looked closely at 
the stamp dates and was preparing to open the first one 
when Lucius caught sight of his mother’s handwriting. 
Strength returned with a bound and he snatched the 
letter from the other’s hand. Julien’s face showed that 
at first he did not approve of this action and then, later, 
that probably it would be better if it happened that 
way. Lucius read the letter: 


“My darling, we are safe here at last after a most 
terrible trip. Mr. Pendleton was far sicker than I had 
supposed and Miss Gezzly and I had to be working with 
him almost constantly all the way. I have time for 
only a short note now. I took cold some way coming 
up on the train, I suppose from exposure, up all hours 
of the night, and strain, and I am in bed now. It 
is nothing serious and they say I will.be up in a day 
or two as soon as I have had a good rest. Mr. Pendle- 
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ton’s operation was a success and he is doing as well 
as could be expected. I think the reaction is the most 
that 1s the matter with me. I am expecting to have 
a letter from you to-morrow. 


“Devotedly, Mony.” 


“Well?’”? Lucius’s eyes questioned the other boy. 


_ Julien handed him another letter. It ran: 


“Honey, I am just worried to death about you, I 
had a letter this morning, forwarded from Brocketville, 
from Mrs. Locke, saying that you were right sick with 
the grippe. I am so afraid you have been imprudent 
and haven't taken good care of yourself. I had won- 
dered why I had not heard from you; but did not 
dream that you were sick. I know that Dr. Riddle 
will take good care of you. Robert was so fond of 
him. 

“T don’t know whether they will have told you by 
this time, but I am pretty sick. I believe they don’t 
know how sick I am. They can’t do anything about 
this pain, here at the base of my throat. I think I 
have pneumoma, but the nurse won't tell me. I am 
not supposed to be writing this, but when I told them 
that my baby was ill they relented and brought me 
this paper. Darling, darling, do be careful when you 
get up and see that your shoes have good thick soles— 
the spring 1s the worst time for taking cold. Don’t 
worry about me, I will soon be well again. Write 
to your mother. Mony.” 


The letter was written on hospital stationery in an 
uneven, shaky hand; the lines ran crookedly across the 
page. Only the “s” and the curl of the very last “y” 
were recognizable. There was something vaguely dis- 
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quieting in the unfamiliar handwriting, in the effort 
that it had obviously cost the writer. 

“Ts that all?’ Lucius did not look up. Julien did 
not answer but put a third letter into his hands. In 
spite of all he could do his hands shook so that he 
could not break the seal. Julien had to do it for him. 

There was no date, no heading, no punctuation. Just 
one awful pitiable line that dragged horribly across the 


page: 


“T wanted—you—to know that I peat 
him that I am—al—ways—your Mony. bf 


“Julien,” Lucius’s voice caught miserably in his 
throat, came out at last, altered, raucous, “my mother— 
my mother... . 

“Luce, old man, your mother is dead. 


CHAPTER X 
THROUGH THE GATES 


T was thoughtful of Kay and Julien to come down 
to see him off; he appreciated it. This apprecia- 
tion was the first thing he could remember feeling 

for a long time, and even this was so dulled it pos- 
sessed him but inadequately. He realized it as an au- 
thentic feeling, however, when they turned from the 
side of the Pullman to walk away with forced bright- 
ness; and as they disappeared an added loneliness came 
to settle over him. 

It was March now and Mony had been dead a month. 
But Lucius did not think of it as a month, nor as days, 
not even hours; but as moments that some great in- 
visible and indifferent time-keeper kept marking off 
with a mighty swing to the gigantic, invisible arm. 

How long ago it seemed now since that distant 
catastrophic morning when he had read his mother’s 
last letter. 

More than a thousand times he had said to himself: 
“T cannot go on;” and then, quietly, “Something will 
take me out of this for I cannot bear it. Life without 
Mony is of no significance; I do not want to live. 
There is no such thing now as nights and days, and 
hope rising with the morning light; there is only some 
irresistible, dreadful flow of existence, dulled and slow, 
which will be obscurely marked off by periods of com- 
parative dark and light.” 

But nothing took him out of it and in some miracu- 
lous way he lived on. It did not occur to him that 
he was living from day 2 ay The most he allowed 
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himself was that on the morrow some divinely healing 
thought would steal into him and comfort him with the 
balm of peace. But the days dawned in their pitiless 
succession and nothing came to soothe him, and he 
felt bands of steel being forged about his breast. 

He had no recollection of what he had done during 
the dreadful period between that morning and the pres- 
ent moment; he did not care to know either what he had 
done or what he had said, since any word or action 
of his own could have had no meaning. But there did 
emerge grayly from the mist-clouded stream of his 
consciousness, visible in this darkness as vaguely 
lighter moments, the memory of Kay, the memory of 
Julien. It must have been that they had come fre- 
quently to sit with him during those long weeks in 
the hospital. Some day, some easier future day, he 
would tell them of this, he would write them. But 
not now; no, he would do nothing now. 

There had been, he remembered now as he sat dully 
in the train, letters from Live Oak Valley; and once— 
wasn’t that it?-—Aunt Lora had said she would come 
up and get him. And something that had been him- 
self, some dead coldness, spoke and protested that he 
could not see even her.. For dimly, like a guttering 
candle in a blue-black icy cavern, there gleamed faintly, 
only to tremble and fade, the notion that he really was 
essentially dead; or irreparably asleep. And he was 
mortally afraid lest he be roused into the upper air of 
consciousness where the realization of the calamity 
that had stricken him would have free sway at him. 
If he could just lie prone for a few years in the awful 
chasm that his mother’s death had opened at his feet 
and into which he had plunged like lead; if he could 
just lie there while life went on around him—for, he 
supposed, life must be going on somewhere, while the 
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flat, colorless people, eddied around him and spoke in 
their dull, toneless voices—he would experience some- 
thing which some day he would recognize as thankful- 
ness. 

He thanked God he could not think. 

And the people who saw him during this time, whom 
for the most part he did not see, marveled at the way 
he took it. They said he seemed resigned; that he 
was accepting the inevitable. 

Luckily he did not, could not, hear these words for 
they might have served to draw him from the pit. 

Julien told Kay he thought it was funny Lucius 
didn’t cry, “because,” Julien said, ‘Lucius adored his 
mother more than any one else in the world; he often 
told me so.” And poor Julien stumbled over his words 
for he remembered the connection in which Lucius had 
spoken to him of his love for his mother. But Kay 
didn’t understand this. 

“Was he the kind that would cry?’ the girl asked. 

“Well, I never saw him cry, but somehow I believe 
he would have if, if—well, if he weren’t sort of 
numbed like he seems to be now.” 

“Dr. Riddle says it would be a lot better for him 
if he would sort of break down.” Kay’s tone was 
borrowed and hopeful. 

“Yes, it’s darned awful to see him moving about like 
he was in a dream; and his eyes, have you noticed, 
they’re glazed; I don’t believe he sees things half the 
time. Of course I’ve never tried to talk to him about 
it, and he doesn’t know anything about the funeral, and 
has never even looked at all the telegrams he got from 
people around all over the state. Seems like he would 
have glanced at some of those. All he says is: ‘I’ve 
got to be going home before long.’ Gee, it’s awful. 
And then when he says that he closes his eyes for a 
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minute and when he opens them he looks as if he had 
seen something terrible. That’s all he ever says: ‘I’ve 
got to be going home soon, Julien.’ 

“And, Kay, you know I don’t believe he ever sleeps. 
No matter what time of night I wake up—and I 
haven’t been sleeping so well myself since all this hap- 
pened—and speak to him, he answers me: ‘Yes, 
Julien;’ and his voice, gosh, it just goes right through 
a fellow!” 

The girl’s eyes dampened more than once during 
conversations such as this. 

“Poor Lucius,” she would say. “Do you suppose 
there is anything anybody could do for him, Julien?” 

“No, I guess not;’ and then after a pause, “but 
I’ve noticed once or twice lately, in the night, when I 
put my hand on his arm—you know I feel so darned 
sorry for him, and he’s been a wonderful friend— 
why I believe he went to sleep afterwards. I’m not 
sure, but I think so.” 

“Poor Lucius,” Kay said. 


And now he was in the train again, going home. 

He put his hat over his eyes so that neither Mr. 
Martin nor Abe’s cousin would recognize him. But 
as the train neared Brocketville a kind of spurious, arti- 
ficial life returned to him and he felt his pulse begin 
to hammer in his ears. 

It was already dark and the “accommodation” train 
that he rode went careening along in the early black- 
ness. The train was due to stay at Brocketville a little 
more than an hour, its final destination being a station 
that lay about thirty miles beyond Live Oak Valley. 
Julien had wired Aunt Fran that Lucius would be in 
on the late train. 

Through the windows the boy could see the street 
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lights begin to glimmer in the darkness and he recog- 
nized some of the familiar buildings. At other times 
they had stood in his heart as mileposts of happiness; 
to-night they were just grewsome structures that 
awakened him to a painful consciousness. 

He left his bags in the coach and escaped from. the 
train and the station without being recognized. Al- 
though he had never before done such a thing, his 
behavior did not strike him as strange. If he could 
just get to the house safely, if the bars about his heart 
would hold firm a while longer! 4 

Through the dark streets he moved stealthily, keep- 
ing to the more shadowy corners and passing hurriedly, 
head down, under the swinging lamps. The few strag- 
glers regarded him intently, turned even to look after 
his retreating figure, for there was something of the 
wounded animal in the way he hurried unheeding 
along. 

At last he came in sight of the house and he began 
to be alive, for a searing ribbon of agony shook out 
its swift folds through the length and breadth of his 
being. 

Moet round yellow moon was rising through the 
bared trees and hung suspended in the branches that 
were already covered with the gray-greenness of 
earliest spring. Within the grove of sycamores the 
dark bulwark of the house lay, and before it, mistily 
white, soared the columns. A dreadful light burned 
in the halls upstairs and down, and a yellowness showed 
through the windows of the front parlor. _ 

The boy moved, as if charmed, up the curving length 
of the gravel drive, his eyes fastened on the old dear- 
ness that lay now almost within reach of his hands. 
He came quietly up on the wide porch and leaned for 
breath against one of the columns. The smooth white 
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paint was icily cold against his cheek. He did not 
realize the pathos of the timid fashion in which he 
crossed the verandah to knock softly at the door. 
As he stood, waiting to gain entrance into the world 
that had once been all his life, waiting to see again 
the rooms that his mother’s face had hallowed, he felt 
the protection afforded him from even the less cold 
dampness of the verandah by the tall pediment of the 
front door, and just for a minute he swayed in the 
yellow darkness as the familiar smell of the entry rose 
languidly through his nostrils. But in the moment of 
weakness he could hear steps coming along the hall 
and he braced himself. It was surprisingly easy, this 
nerving himself to the meeting with whoever would 
open the door to him. 

It was Mr. Pendleton; and he gave a dignified ges- 
ture of respectful and shocked consternation. As he 
began speaking all of the old cold deadness returned to 
Lucius and somewhere deep within himself he smiled at 
the composure he knew he would have. 

“My boy, my boy, why didn’t you let me know? 
Why didn’t you tell somebody that you were coming?” 

“Julien wired Aunt Lora, she’s expecting me.” 

“Why, you can’t go on down to Live Oak Valley to- 
night; you must stay here with me.” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Pendleton, I have to go on.” 

They were in the hall now, the warm lighted hall, 
and through the open door Lucius could see a fire 
burning and the reflection of its gay flames on the 
polished surface of the piano. Mr. Pendleton had him 
by the arm and was leading him into the warmer parlor. 
They sat down, before the fire. Mr. Pendleton kept 
his head on one side and deferentially lowered; his 
voice was charged with something which though sin- 
cere was vaguely unpleasant to the boy. Mr. Pendleton 
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began to talk and something of his own sorrow was 
audible. Lucius sat stiffly upon his chair and watched 
the man who was telling him, unasked, many of the 
things he wanted to know. 

“Everything is just as your mother left it; nothing 
has been touched; nothing will be touched. Abe and 
Smanthy are taking a few weeks off; they are out in 
the country with some kin. They are well.” — 

And as the man talked on the boy kept repeating to 
himself: “I must hold in, I must hold in, I must not 
let him see.” 

“Of course, you know you are to have everything.” 

“No, I didn’t know.” 

“Your mother left Abe and Smanthy an income each 
for life. She had confidence enough in me to make me 
the executor—without bond;’ he added under his 
breath. 

And at the pride in the other’s voice Lucius had an 
élan of forgiveness. But he must not let go, he must 
hold on. 

“IT want to walk around the house a little, Mr. 
Pendleton, do you mind?” The boy had risen and was 
moving towards the hall. 

“Certainly not, my boy,” exclaimed Mr. Pendleton 
in eager acquiescence, rising and coming over, “T’ll 
go with you.” 

“Tf it is all right with you, Mr. Pendleton, I believe, 
I believe I had rather go alone. I can find the light 
buttons all right.” 

“Why, of course, Lucius, I understand; I'll be wait- 
ing for you when you come down.” Mr. Pendleton 
turned back into the parlor and sank down in a chair 
near the fire-place. Lucius could see him staring medi- 
tatively into the flames. 

Upstairs in his mother’s room the years unfurled 
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their freighted wings and fled away, and the boy stood 
leaning against the well-known mantel, looking down 
into the cold hearth. But no tears came, nothing to 
ease the awful pain around his heart, nothing to lighten 
the burden that was dragging him down. 

The room was just as his mother had left it and 
even her dresser had been allowed to remain in the 
disarray. Mony’s boxes of powder, her brushes and 
mirrors, files, buttoners, orange sticks, all lay as some 
unbelievably deft and understanding hand had spread 
them out after the return from Baltimore; for Mony 
had taken all those things with her. 

The rug upon which she had kneeled for years was 
still at the side of her bed, and on the pillows were 
cases that she had embroidered with her own hands. 

Inside his mother’s dressing-room he put his hand 
firmly upon the handle of the closet door, turned it 
and flung it wide. 

An eddy of perfumed air blew out into his face, air 
laden with the scent of his mother and violets. On 
their hooks and hangers were all of Mony’s dresses and 
beneath them, ranged in mute order, were her narrow 
shoes. He buried his face deeply in the folds of the 
blue dress that she had worn the last night that 
she had sung for him, sung On the Banks of the 
Seine. 

From Mony’s room he put his head into the room 
that had been his. There was no light and the moon 
shone coldly blue along the floor. The darkness was 
terrible; and he thought of how many times she had 
walked across that floor to kiss him good-night; and 
even in that moment of tormenting pain he could see 
her moving away in her white gown, her skillful, lovely, 
Pie ead fingers, busy with the plait of her long bright 

air. 
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And still the tears did not come, though he felt them 
scalding behind his lids. 

gage been very kind, Mr. Pendleton, to let 
Pie 5 P? 

“Why, my dear boy, don’t speak of such a thing, 
the idea!” 

“Well, thank you, sir; I haven’t much time now, I’ll 
be going.” 

“You'll let me hear from you?” Mr. Pendleton kept 
the boy’s hand in his own. 

“Yes, Mr. Pendleton.” 

“And remember me to the Misses Deering.” 

“Yes, sit, good-night,” and the door was closed be- 
hind him. 

Lucius stood for a moment beneath the flecked shade 
of the sycamores and then, drawing himself up, was 
galvanized by a thought that had suddenly struck him. 

“Where is Pup?” he asked himself; and in an agony 
of longing for something of the old life, something 
that he could touch and hold and love, he went stag- 
gering off around the house. 

As he neared the service quarters he heard a fa- 
miliar whacking that made his heart leap and stand 
still in a joy and pain that was too great to bear. 

“Pup?” he called hoarsely, and a low stifled bark 
answered him from close at hand. 

“Pup, where are you?” and he did not try to keep 
his voice clear. The whacking grew louder and the 
short joyous bark came again. And then, suddenly, 
the boy realized that the dog was in the old kennel 
house and he made a desperate lunge towards it. He 
fell on his knees into the opening and grasped the dog 
in his arms. He was too profoundly stirred to be 
angry at finding the dog chained, and it required but 
a moment to untie him. 
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“Pup, old fellow...” He tried to talk, tried to speak 
to the dog; but at the feel of the soft old body in his 
arms, at the touch of the dog’s wet tongue upon his 
neck and cheeks all the flood-gates gave way within 
him and he leaned against the plank walls of the little 
house, his body wrung in a paroxysm of weeping. It 
was as if the pain in his heart and the stifling in his 
breath had gone fluid to pass in hot tears through his 
eyes. The old dog, understanding Lucius’s extremity, 
leaned trembling against the boy and mingled his 
throaty whine with that other fearful sound. 

And then, suddenly, it was over, as quickly as it had 
taken him; and Lucius stirred his legs, realizing that 
he did not have much time to get to the station and 
catch the train. 

He struck a match and looked at his watch through 
the multicolored prisms that hung in his eyes, and 
found that he had still twenty-five minutes. 

The boy and the dog stood up straight in the moon- 
light. 

“Come on, Pup;” and they started around the house 
and over the lawn. Half way across the boy turned 
and looked back. 

How altered it all seemed now; how strangely the 
thin, pale shadows fell in flecks upon the pillars. But 
the odor of jasmine streamed over the grass and 
the boy’s brain went black and blank at the familiar 
scent. 

A few minutes later the boy and the dog went hur- 
rying down the street, walking close together. They 
fled like two ghosts through the early spring moonlight, 
making scarcely a sound as they moved along. 

When they reached the station Lucius saw with relief 
that there were few people about. He approached the 
conductor, whom he did not know. 
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“All right for me to take my dog in there with me, 
he won’t bother anybody?” 

The other was so struck by the dolorous accent 
that he looked sharply at the questioner before he 
nodded his head. 

“Sure, son, that’s all right; just a few passengers 
going down anyhow.” 

Lucius and the dog went to the rear of the car. 
Soon the train began to clank through the outskirts of 
the town and before long was careening slowly over 
the moon-washed prairie. Far on the horizon the boy 
could see the dark clumps of trees that, when he was 
a child, had always seemed to move in the same direc- 
tion as the train. They squatted dimly now, black 
and somber like puffs of dense and low-lying smoke. 

The time slipped by and the cars began to slow down 
for their station. 

“Tt’s our turn, Pup.” The words were meant to be 
playful but there was no buoyancy behind the tones. 
The dog raised himself to a sitting posture on the seat, 
lowered his muzzle and regarded the boy with sober 
glance, his lids and his ears seemingly dragged down 
beneath the burden of his sympathy. 

When Lucius stepped from the train he saw the car- 
riage immediately, with a female figure on the back 
seat. Just as he was wondering which one that would 
be, Aunt Lora emerged thickly and uncertainly from 
the breezy semi-darkness of the station platform and 
threw her arms about his neck. He could feel her 
agitated face and lips that trembled against his cheek. 
She was crying freely. Wasn't that strange; for he 
was past tears now. 

Manuel was there too and took his bags. 

“Mister Loocius,’”’ was all he said, but that gravely, 
with a respectful nod of his woolly gray head from 
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which he had dragged an old black, broad-brimmed hat. 

Without a word Aunt Lora led him to the carriage. 
Aunt Fran, spending herself in half-executed motions, 
made a gesture as if to hold out her hand to help him 
on to the back seat, but apparently decided that she 
could not spare the hand from her nose and eyes and 
withdrew it quickly, sobs choking the words she had 
tried to muster. 

He slipped up beside her and motioned the dog in to 
lie at his feet upon the lap-robe. Aunt Lora had got 
in front with Manuel. 

From the chords of Aunt Fran’s voice some of the 
congestion cleared away, and she made a little hysteri- 
cal sound. 

“Lora, Lucius has brought Pup, did you notice?” 

It was the first words that had been spoken; and the 
magic current of their timbre sought out and brought 
a measure of relief to the four people in the carriage. 

“T sho’ly was glad to see dat dog jump off’n dat 
train”—Manuel’s highly-inflected, philosophical tones 
were completing the work of restoring a reasonably 
normal situation—‘it ain’t seemed exactly like home 
at Live Oak Valley since ol’ General died.” 

“Yes, honey, I’m glad you brought him;” it was 
Aunt Lora this time. 

Then, while the carriage moved almost soundlessly 
over the sandy country roads, with only the horse’s 
hoofs thudding dully along between the high dark 
hedges of Cherokee roses, they began to talk a little; 
a word here, a sentence there, until finally they began 
to breathe. a 

The moon silvered the country as far as they could 
see and glinted brightly on the ripples of the river as 
they slowed down to a walk over the bridge. The air 
rose cold and dank from the water and Lucius could see 
Aunt Lora raise her shoulder higher to protect the back 
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of her neck from the dampness. She half turned 
around to speak. 

“Lucius, pull that lap robe up around you good; 
Fran, you fix it.” : 

At last the carriage turned in at the long, tree- 
bordered drive and the horse, knowing that he was but 
a few seconds away from a warm stall and a dozen 
ears of corn, rounded the corner at a brisk trot which 
made Laura say: “Oooh!” and maintained his pace up 
the hill. 

Manuel set them down at the porte cochére while 
Noonah, lamp in hand, held open the door. 

“Come in, Mister Loocius,” she said impressively, 
“T’ve got the coffee hot for you all.” 

Lights burned everywhere, china lamps, crystal 
lamps, prism lamps, tall lamps and short lamps. The 
diffused ochre touched with a mellow beauty the great 
rooms and the old furniture that the boy knew so well. 

They sat in the parlor and talked. It was plain that 
Mony was not to be mentioned until the morning, and 
none there was sorry. 

They asked him about his friends; they asked him 
about Julien. They tried to infuse a banter into their 
tones when they spoke of Kay. Finally they decided 
it was best to go up, for it was far past the hour of a 
decent bed-time. 

Aunt Lora carried a lamp and led the way, Lucius 
walked in the middle, and Aunt Fran came last with 
another lamp. About midway up the stairs Aunt Lora 
half turned her head and asked: 

“Think you'll go back to school, honey?” 

They all three climbed on in silence, until at last 
they came out into the wide hall of the second floor. 
Lucius leaned against the wainscoting of the opening 
that led into the room where he and his mother had 
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always stayed. Behind him was the darkness and the 
ghost of a life upon which he must now forever close 
the door. Only in memory could he return. The 
two anxious faces, grown older since he had looked on 
them, were turned on him in sincere solicitude. 

“Perhaps I will, some day;” he paused, seeming to 
remember something that he had temporarily forgotten, 
“but not this year.” 


THE END 
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